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YOU NEEDN’T PAY CASH FOR A VICTROLA 
WE’LL ARRANGE EASY TERMS. 

WE WANT A VICTOR IN EVERY HOME 

W. W. TAYLOR & CO., 

TAIHEI CHO. 

SEOUL, CHOSEN. 

Cable Address 
‘Taylonrawa” 


Telephone 


BELL BRAND”BLEND COFFEE 


ROASTED FRESH WEEKLY 

Kell Brunt] is our own special blend of coffee and 
is irixed with great care so as to bring out the best 
hfj Ofr ' cjuality in the flavor. Only genuine coffee beans used 
ff ft&wN \ 'b' s blend. 1 lb. and J lb. Cardboard boxes. Sample 
>, \ and Price on application. This Coffee can be obtain- 

fcl&yrrgA ed also from An Hop Ho, Nandaimutidori Seoul, 

-Tel. 2454. 

Tulmichung Grocery Store. Tulmichung. Suan 
In Hap Tong, Sakai Machi. Gcnsan 

SPECIAL DISTRIBUTORS 

MILKMAID EVAPORATED MILK, 

NESTLES CONDENSED MILK. |v] ILKMAI)) 1 

NESTLE'S CHOCOLATES. A I 


- - 
'X[:<- , *7FTiM 


Successors to The General Supply Co 
SEOUL, KOREA. 

TEL. No W CABLE. # HO" SEOt'L 
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Perfection oil Heaters 

SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 

TWO SIZES KEPT IN STOCK. 

Hrasg Henring Lamps 

For LIBRARIES. DRAWING ROOMS. Etc. 

K\"°rvoir Hanging Lamps 

For CHURCHES. COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 

“Nonpareil” oil 

HIGHEST GRADE ILLUMINATING OIL ENSURING 
PERFECT SAFETY AND GIVING A BRIGHT LIGHT. 

fr*J X ► « 

For Sale by Dealers 

' ■ ■■ ■« ■■ 1 ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

OR BY 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, 

SEOUL, KOREA. 
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INDANTHRENE CLOTH 

"NEVER FADES AND SELDOM WEARS OUT." 

Woven by students of the Songdo School (form¬ 
erly Anglo-Korcan School). 

Suitable for dresnes, curtains, towelling, etc. 
DELIVERED EVERYWHERE BY PARCEL POST. 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 

ADDRESS 

C. H. DEAL, 

S0NGI>0 SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 

SONGDO, KOREA. 


tfOLSTON INSTITUTE 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT . ’ 

Crocheting, Embroidery, Tatting, and Fancy Work of 
various other kinds. Embroidered Specialties. 

Men’s Ties, Ladies’ Shirtwaists, Ready Made Dresses and 
Hats for children. Tatting Baby Caps and Yokes a Specialty. 

PRICES MODERATE. 

ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. 

FOR INFORMATION AND PRICES APPLY TO 

MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, 

SONGDO, CHOSEN (KOREA). 
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E. D. STEWARD & COMPANY 


SEOUL, CHOSEN 

We now announce the opening of our two Summer 
Branch Stores at Sorai Beach and Wonsan Beach 
the first of June. A full simply of all Standard 
Provisions, Breakfast Foods, Tea and Cof¬ 
fee, Canned Milk. Cream, Toilet Art¬ 
icles, Kitchen UicnsiJs, Stationery, 

Etc., Etc. 

The same careful attention is given to the wants of our 
Summer Customers at the Beach as we give to our 
regular customers in the City. If there is any¬ 
thing temporarily out of stock we will get 
it for you if it can be obtained. 

EVERY ORDER GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 

OUK LATEST PRICE LIST WILL BE SENT ON 
APPLICATION. 

E. D. Steward & Company 

SEOUL CHEMULPO WONSAN 
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GOOD DUCK 

RINGS 

s 

are widely advertised and sell more rapidly 
each season, because housekeepers find them 
just the kind they have always wanted. 

# • • 

Cheap rubbers are doomed, as they will nut stand the modern 
methods of “steam pressure”Canning;. GOOD LUCK RINGS are 
useti by Canning experts teaching this process.• 

• • • 

GOOD LUCK RINGS have been tested and approved by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute and ure recommended by Prof. Lewis 
B. Allyn the Westfield Pure Pood expert as “rings of high merit'* 

F. S. HO & CO. 

TcL No. 827 

Groceries & General Supplies Tel. Address “Ho’' Seoul. 

SEOUL, CHOSEN. 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Carry a full stock of Korean, 

Mixed Script, Chinese, Japanese and English 

Scriptures, and raised characters for the Blind. 
Scriptures, in other languages supplied on order. 

Call at the Bible House, and make this 
your headquarters while in Seoul. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, 

CIIONGNO. Telegraphic Address : 

“BIBLES,” Seoul. 
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■LOST> 


Through wasted momenta — spare time idled away 
in profitless amusement — millions more careers hare 
been lost than are noted in all the pages of history. 

With the skillful assistance of the INTERNATIONAL COR RE- 
Sl'ONCBNCE SCHOOLS yon can, in your own home, In your apare 
time, receive the kind of training that insure* dcGnllc, projresMTc 
advancement in salary and position. 

In the list below make a mark (x) before the position 


that YOU want 


Bookkeeping 

ENGINEERING 

Stenography 

Civil 

Accounting 

Mining M 

Salramansbip 

Electrical M 

Advertising 

Chemical „ 

Architecture 

Mechanical „ 

Surveying 

Telegraph „ 

Navigation 

Telephone ' „ 

Good English 

Marine ,, 

Agriculture 

Steam „ 

Pail try Farming 

Gas Engines,, 

Drafting 

Automobile ,, 

1 Unit rating 

Structural „ 

Designing 

Concrete ,, 

Cotton Goods Mfr. 

Teaching 

Woollen Good* 

Plumbing 

11. 8. Civil Service 

U. S. Military 


Efiflinh far Chinese and other Foreign language* by 1. CL B. 
special phonograph method. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS OFFER 282 COURSES OF 
THOROUGH. PRACTICAL. SALARY-RAISING 
TRAINING. 

ft will coat yon nothing to team what the I. . S. ran do for 
YOU. Tear out this not ke, write your name and address oa thla 
margin and nail it to the addreaa below. Do it NOW bo yen will 
not neglect it. Alio write the training that interests you if ft ia 
not in the above list. You will promptly receive catalog and 
full Information. Addreee 

Office No. 103. 

China Agency L C. S. 
li« NANKING HOAD ,4 

SHANGHAI. 
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L. RONDON & Co., 

SEOUL, KOREA 

Agents for 

THE INTERNATIONAL 

SLEEPING CAR ANT) 

EXPRESS TRAINS CO. 

TOKYO KISEN KAISHA 

THK NEW ZF.Al.ANn INSURANCE Co. Ltd. 
FIRE AND MARINE RISKS. 


















DON’T WORRY j 

ABOUT 

HIGH FREIGHT RATES 

I 

Yon can bay high grade good**, made in Korea, and' 
save both time and money, if you patronise the 

YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

We make goods to your own ideas in style, 
finish and measurements, and will gladly give you 
the benefit of our experience, in any of the follow¬ 
ing lines:— 

CABINET WORK,—Period furniture, kiln dried stock 
WICKER WORK,—Grass rope chairs, settees, tables, etc. 
MACHINE WORK,—Machines, metal work, repairs 
PRINTING,—Booklets, commercial and personal sta¬ 
tionery 

SOAP,—Try our “Triangle" laundry soap 
PHOTOGRAPHY,—For*.raits, printing, enlargements, 

lantern slides. 

Inquiries solicited. Estimates furnished. 

Address all correspondence to 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

SEOUL, CHOSEN 
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WANT ADS 


FOR SALE 

INGERSOI.I. WATCHKiT JUST 
the proposition you have been 
looking for, to help the colporteur 
out, send some ambitious boy 
through school, or put an addition 
on your church. Write us before 
your district is granted to someone 
else. W. w. Taylor & Co., 


Sole Agents. 


Seoul, Chosen. 


LEARN THE ESSENTIALS OK 

Shorthand in a week, commence 
using it at once for taking notes, 
gradually acquire speed, together 
then help your Korean assistant to 
be of more help t > you. Cost* little. 
Accomplishes much. Full particu¬ 
lars by addressing Box 12. Care 
Korea Magazine, Seoul, Korea. 

VICTROLAS“ON INSTALMKNT 
plan. Can you give your dear mica 
any excuse why you don't have 
the beat music, which means com- 


MISCELLA A JF.O US. 

Ti»rt and pleasure, when w» are 
pleased to sell you a Vjctro-a on 
instalments, sll.vwing you to make 
your own terms? Think it over 
and write u$ to-doy. Nothing fairer 
than this. W. W. Taylor & Co., 
Seoul, Chosen. 

WaNTRD : — At once a good port¬ 
able typewriter. Must be in per¬ 
fect condition. Give full particu¬ 
lar* in first letter. Box 27, Care 
The Korea Magazine. 

PARTIES’ WISHING OPPOR- 
tunity tu dear part or all of Rum¬ 
mer vacation expenses during the 
vacation should write to Box 29 
Care The Korea Magazine. 

no you" need The money 

more than you need the typewriter 
ynj are using ? If we can use it, 
the money in ready for you. Box 
SI, Care The Korea Magazine. 


H T-A-IKIEOIHII 

BARRISTER 

Practices in all Japanese Courts. 
Legal papers prepared in English. 

TELEPHONE 1796 

No. 1 Hasegawacho, Seoul. 


THE KOREA MiGAJlHE 

Round in Half-Leather 

GOLD STAMP 

¥ 5 Postpaid 


SEOUL. 


KUB£A. 


Ask Your* Grocer for J 

Nestle Company’s Products f 

MILKMAID BRAND EVAPORATED MILK t 

Unsweetened, condensed to the consistency of Cream * 

NESTLE'S MILK FOOD * 

for Infanta and Invalids / 

NESTLE'S CHOCOLATES { 

MILKMAID COFFEE <fc Milk, etc, etc. J 

Sold by the Principal Stores. £ 
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JAPAN-CHINA TOURS 


O 


JAPAN-CHINA CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 
About SOX reduction in fares. 

Keijyo- Mukden - Tientsin - Peking - 


Route 

from Keijyo (Seoul) 


Tientsin - Nanking 


-Shanghai-Moji- 


or Hankow 


Fusan - Keijyo, or vice versa. 
ISSUED BY PRINCIPAL STATIONS ON KAILWAY LINES 
IN JAPAN. CHOSEN, AND CHINA. 


JAPAN -CHINA OVERLAND TOUR TICKETS 

Y 120 (Gold f 60) lor seeing Japan, Chosen, and China. 

(p, , , Nanking-Tientsin _ , , _ 

) Shanghai - orHankow — Peking, Mukden - 

I Keijyo - Fusan - Shimonoseki - Tokyo - 
^ Yokohama,—or vice versa. 

SSUKD BY A CENTS OF THE FOLLOWING STEAMER LINES 
N. Y. K.-T. K. K.-C. P. O. S.-P. M. S. S. C. 


CHOSEN-MANCHURIA EXPRESS 

Fusan - Keijyo - ( Seoul) ■ Mukden - Changchun. 
Weekly Service, Most Up-to-Date Accommodation:— 1st 
and 2nd Class Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

Besides the above, two daily expresses are run between 
Fusan and Antung in connection with the railway services in 
Japan and China. 

HOTELS IN CHOSEN 

Under the Direct MnnaQemenl of the Chosen Railways 
Chosen Hotel, Keijyo. 

The most luxurious hotel in the Far East. 

Kongo-tan Hotel, Diamond Mountain. 

A chalet hotel for visitors to the mountain. 

Station Hotels, Fusan and Shingishu. 

The best rendezvous at the two terminal stations. 

For further particular* please apply to 

Kruo Omct, 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO.. 

RYUZAN, CHOSEN. 


T«l. AMreu "MANTBT8U." 


Cod» U*ed: A. B. 0. £lh Edltloa. 
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CHATS WITH OUR READERS 


“THE CRIMSON DAWN.” 

Circumstances which could not be con¬ 
trolled by Author or Publisher make it nec¬ 
essary to postpone the opening chapters of 
“The Crimson Dawn” until the August 
number. 
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The Korea Magazine 

JULY, 1918 
Editorial Notes. 


is fortunate to be alive in these momentous daya. 

Something: of the times and great task the world faces, 
will be made plain in a great address by Dr. J. A. Macdonald 
Editor of the Toronto Globe, who will speak at Wonsan 
Beach July Fourth on "The Fourth of July, 1918." This 
address will appear in the next number of The Korea 
Magazine. 

S OME progress is being made in the attempt to increase the 
amount of land under cultivation in Korea, and to im¬ 
prove the quality and increase the quantity of crops raised. 
Both Korean and Japanese farmers are hard workers, and their 
hours are long and tedious. Considering the primitive im¬ 
plements ar.d tools with which the work is carried on, remark¬ 
able results are obtained. With more modern methods and 
equipment Korea can furnish rice, beans, fruit, wheat and cot¬ 
ton in great quantities for export, end it should be done. 


U NDER its able Editor J. W. Robertson Scott the New 
East has weathered the storms of the first year and 
celebrated the event with an Anniversary Number, which like 
all the preceding numbers demonstrates the substantial char¬ 
acter of this monthly. With 120 pages of English text, a 
department printed in Japanese, and a large advertising sec¬ 
tion, besides many illustrations, it has been found necessary to 
divide the issues for the year into two volumes, so the an¬ 
niversary number becomes the end of Volume IL The long 

• 

experience of the Editor, together with the strong Lcndon 
Committee, guarantee the permanence of this excellent publica¬ 
tion which in large measure is fulfilling its purpose as a 
monthly review of thought and achievement in the eastern 


and western worlds. 


f 
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Excursion to Songdo. 

Under the auspices of The Korea Magazwe a party 
started from Seoul by the morning train, June 8th, to pay a 
visit to Songdo and do homage to the memory of the old 
kingdom of Koryu that set up its capital there one thousand 
years ago (918 a. d.) 

It was a lovely June day and soon the intermediate Bta- 
tiona went hurrying by, Dragon Mount, Water Colour, One 
Hill, Golden Village, Literati Mountain, Long Rapids, and we 
came to Pine Capital (Songdo). 

The walk to the old Palace grounds, Man-vnd-Tai, (|Rfl 
Jc) is through the ancient heart of the city. There are no hill* 
to climb, but everywhere about there are irregularities to 
mark the landscape that must have added greatly to the 
beauty of the city. The monotony of the dead level, that so 
frequently attends the East, has no part or lot in Songdo. 
We can behold in imagination its ancient halls and gatea 
crowning these many hills like castles framed in winding 
walls, a picture for the eye to see. 

A wide avenue through orchards and among trees leads to 
the main gateway of the palace. Here the company of pil¬ 
grims joined by friends from Songdo climbed the steep stair¬ 
way that led up to the Audience Hall. There they stopped to 
take breath and review something of the past. 

Some of the facts mentioned in The Magazine of March 
1938 tell how Songdo came into being. A great priest and a 
great king had to do with it—To-sun (ttJfc) and Wang Gun 
(£ft). A thousand years ago Korea was broken into many 
fragmanta. Ancient SiUa still held orf in the south-east; the 
breath of life was hardly noticeable in Later Paik-je to the 
south-west. The Kingdom of Palhai, that took In Ilam-kyung 

Province, reached away beyond the Amoor and included a 
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EXCURSION TO SONGDO 


whole region of Tartar tribes. North-west Korea was more 
or less under the wandering sway of the Kitans, who rode 
camels and fought like Bedouin chiefe. Out of this confosion 
comes Wang Gun, king in name and king in nature, to piece 
together the distracted fragments of his country, and make 
Korea’s name to shine. 

He was but a general to begin with, but the people’s eyes 
were on him, and as truly as David was the chosen king, he 
was the man of the hour. Here was his old palace site with 
the huge foundation stones intact and the bases of the pillars 
unshaken by time. 

The day he came to his own must have been a great day 
indeed. We see the fierce warriors of those Medieval times 
dashing about in ring armour with long spears and high 
shields, quiver on back and bow protruding across the should¬ 
er. It was a rattling day of storm and stress, high hearts and 
fair faces. King Wang set going one of the rarest little king¬ 
doms on earth. Wonderful are the paintings it has left us; 
how unique its porcelain; how skilfully made its silken paper; 
how unsurpassed its knowledge of the art of book-making; 
how sweet its poetry that rings true through all the later ages. 
It invented moveable type evidently ) hundreds of years 
before any nation ever thought of it 

Chinamen came, looked in wonder, bowed, spoke their 
admiration and wrote it down. 

After sn inspection of the old palace site the pilgrims 
wended their way to the Mission compound where a Southern 
welcome awaited them and a luncheon In one of the open 
verandahs. This welcome was indeed a reward for all the 
labours of the day, beBide the wonderful view that was im¬ 
pressed upon the eye. 

Later, on their way to the Sun-ch'ook Kyo (Htttt). they 
called at the Temple of the God of War and looked in on Kwan 
—"a giant nine feet and five inches high" he was said to be. 
"His face was red as a ripe date and he had phoenix eyes, and 
silk-worm eyebrows —a fierce bold fellow with presence most 
commanding.” 

As I looked at Kwan I tried to think of what Wang Gun, 
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the Korean hero, would have seemed in comparison—'‘a drag¬ 
on face" we are told, not a horrible scaly dragon, but a shin¬ 
ing imperial mien. A "sun-horn" he had on his brow which 
corresponds to a halo; a “square jaw and wide forehead," 
what better could there be ? We turn our backs on Kwan 
with his bean-curds and set up King Wang in the place of 
honour. 

Wang Gun’s tomb lies a short ten li to the west of the 
city over the walls, but it was too great a walk for a party on 
ao warm a summer day. The writer made it recently and 
found a little colony of latter-day Wangs nestled about iia 
feet One pretty lad with newly fashioned top-knot stood by 
the aide of the way to watch. 1 asked him his name and he 
smiled and said “Wang." The thirtieth generation removed, 
and yet as comely as a piece of koriaki, 1 would like to have 
carried him home, preserved him, and kept him us a memento 
of the kingdom of the Wangs. 

The party then went to the Bamboo Bridge and 

saw where the dynasty carac to an end. Deep in the atone is 
the mark of the blood, so they say, of the great minister Chung 
Mong-joo (IKfEM) who died for king and country in 1392 A D. 
He was a scholar, a statesman, a warrior who went to repre¬ 
sent Korea as envoy to Japan and to China as well. When it 
came to casting aside the old rule however he wrote : 

Though f die, and die a hundred times, and die again, 
And all my bones turn whitened clay. 

With soul and spirit gone 1 know not where, 

This heart of loyalty to ray lord the King 
Shall never change, no never, never, never. 

Two huge stones on turtle back stand in a temple shrine 
near by telling of Chung whose name will last as long as time 
endures. While the East gazes upon them in a kind of misty 
dream, the West asks, “How much do these huge stones 
weigh; whence came they, and how were they transported ?" 

Fifteen minutes further round the face of the hill is 
Chung's old home now marked Soony-yang Su-vntn 
BE). The present building erected 1573 stands amone the 
eternal rocks unchanged and unchangeable like the memory 
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KOREAN LITERATURE 


of the man himself. His picture was shown us, his staff, and 
his tablet, ds well as the hall where his grateful disciples meet 
once a month to write verses and remember bis exalted name. 

The Koryu Dynasty that gave us the name Korea, standa 
thus framed in by two great names, King Wang and Chung 
Mong-joo. Who is the greater, he who made the venture Bnd 
attained to highest honour, or he who died as a failure under 
the iron bludgeon and left his blood marks on the bridge ? 
Both are great, and great they mark their kingdom. 

Buddhism with its watchword Service was the state re¬ 
ligion under which Koryu flourished, and much of her honour 
goes to the wisdom of those great teachers who guided her 
thoughts and held her hand. 

Tne pilgrim party returned home by evening train to Seoul 
having recorded on the page of this late day ita regard for old 
Korea. 


Korean Literature. 

If we take the Century Dictionary's rendering namely 
"the recognition of a super-human power to whom allegiance 
and service are justly due” as a correct definition of religion, 
then surely Korean literature is deeply impregnated with 
religious thought, from its earliest days down to 1894, when 
state literature ceased to be. 

From the first morning of the race’s birth come voices 
and echoes that speak of God and set the pace for all the ages 
that were to follow. 

We are informed by credible historians that a mysterious 
being called Tangoon (See Korea Magazine Sept. 1917), a 
akin-in, angel or God-man, descended from heaven and alight¬ 
ed on the top of the Ever White Mountains, where he taught 
the Korean people their first lessons in religion. His date is 
contemporary with Yo of China, or Noah of the Deluge, 2333 
b. c. 
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His contribution to Korean thought has ever reminded 
this people that a great God rules over the world, and that 
He expects every man to do his duty. His altar, built in the 
giant ages, stands on Mari Mountain overlooking Chemulpo 
Harbour. A temple erected to his honour in Pyengyang in 
1429, haa outlasted all these centuries of wind and weather. 
A Korean house in An-dong, Seoul, has marked over its gate 
to-day, "The Church of Tan-goon." Poets and historians, 
Chinese and Korean, have sung his praises. 

A Becond set of religious ideas entered Korea more than 
a thousand years later, in 1322 b. c., the most noted period in 
the history of China as for as religion is concerned. Kings 
Moon and Moo came to the throne, "at the bidding of God,” 
so reads the record. Moon had a brother called Choo-kong 
who was a great prophet and a teacher of righteousness. This 
group usurped the throne and inaugurated an era of justice 
but Keui-ja, one of their associates, refused to join them, 
claiming that he would have to stand by the old king, good or 
bad. In this act he became an example for all loyal ministers 
of the Far East, who swear to serve till death only one 
master. 

Knowing Keui-ja’s desire, the king gave him Korea as his 
portion and hither the great master came. 

He left an indelible religious impress upon this people and 
their future history. In Pyengyang, a temple erected to his 
worship in 1325 A. D. still stands. A atone recording the life 
and acts of the sages was 3et up before it, but was destroyed 
in the Japanese War of 1592. A new stone erected in the last 
year of Shakespeare’s life has on it the followiug sentences: 

"Keui-ja came, and his teaching was to us, what the 
teaching of Pok-heui-si was to ancient China. What was this 
again but the plan and purpose of God ?” 

"God's not permitting Keui-ja to be killed (at the fall of 
the Eun Kingdom), was because He reserved him to preach 
religion to us, and to bring our people under the laws of civili¬ 
zation. Even though Keui-ja had desired death at that time 
he could not have found it; and even though King Moon had 
determined not to send him he could not have helped it" 
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The over-ruling sovereignty of God Is something as defi¬ 
nitely impressed on the Korean mind as it is on that of the 
Scotch Presbyterian. It came in with pre-Confudan teacbere, 
and has had a mighty influence on the age9 that have gone 
by. 

Following this, for long centuries, there is a blank. 
What Korea was busying herself about when Confucius and 
the Buddha lived no one can 9ay. Page after page of time 
goes by, white and unrecorded. 

About 220 b. c. we hear of the landing of bands of China- 
meu who had made their escape from the arduous labours of 
building the Great Wall and came to Korea to set up a king¬ 
dom on the east side of the peninsula, which they called 
Cbin-han. Other kingdoms came into being called Ma-han 
and Pyun-han, three Hans in all, and so time dragged unevent¬ 
fully by till the Christian era. 

Fifty seven years before it, just about the time when 
Caesar was attempting the conquest of Britain, the Kingdom 
of Silla in th* south-east corner of the Korean peninsula was 
founded. A few years later one called Kokuryu waa estab¬ 
lished in the north, and another in the south-west called Paik- 

je. 

Here we have three kingdoms occupying the peninsula 
when the greatest event in its history took place, namely the 
incoming of Buddhism in 372 A. D. 

The wonderful story of the Buddha and his upward pil¬ 
grimage from a world of sin and sorrow to one of eternal bliss, 
conquered all hearts. The Koreans took to it as a thirsty man 
to water, and while they did nut cast aside the religious ideas 
passed on to them by Tan-goon and Keui-ja, Buddha ruled 
the day. 

We are told that black men from India came preaching 
this religion. It was Korea’s first introduction to alien races, 
a grateful and appreciative introduction. Their visits con¬ 
tinued all the way from 400 to 1403 A. D. as Chi-jong one of 
the most noteworthy of these priests from beyond the Himal¬ 
ayas died in 1363 A. D. 

With the 7th Century we find Korea disturbed by internal 
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troubles, the three kingdoms fighting against each other with 
no likelihood of victory for any one of them. The great Tangs 
were on the throne of China, and Korea had already come to 
acknowledge them as the suzerain state. 

A young prince of S21a by name Kim Yoo-sin ). 

disturbed by the unsettled condition of his native country, 
went to the hills to pray about it We read in the Sam-gook 
Sa (written in 1145 A. D.) that while he fasted and prayed to 
God and the Buddha, an angel came to him and told him what 
to do. He was to seek help of the Tangs. Thither he went 
to the great capital Nak-yang, where his mission was accepted 
and an army sent to take Silla’s part. The result was that in 
668 A. D. all the country was made subject to Silla and placed 
under the suzerainty of the Middle Kingdom. 

From 700 to 900 A. D. there are no books to mark the 
progress of the way, and yet it was evidently a period of 
great literary activity. Many monuments remain still to tell 
of master Buddhists, and master-hands at the pen, who lived 
through these two centuries. 

This gives in brief the foundation on which Korean 
Literature rests, and on which it is built. It has grown to be 
a vast accumulation of recorded thought on all kinds of 
subjects, especially on religion. 

Here are a few samples that show the Korean's apprecia¬ 
tion of the immanence of God, and how close He is to the 
affairs of men: 

“Ch‘oi Seung-no in 982 A. D. wrote a memorial in which 
he said, ‘I pray that your Majesty will do away with 
all useless sacrifices and prayers, and show instead a 
righteous life and a repentant spirit, with a soul offered 
up to God. If this he done trouble will naturally take 
ita departure and blessings will surely come.”' 

The following extract is taken from a memorial offered to 
King In-jottg of Koryu who reigned from 1123 to 1147 A. D. 
It occurs in Vol. ID page 148 of the Koryu Sa (jfiiMife) 
(History of Korea). 

‘Tm-Wan($fcfi-) wrote a petition to the King in which 
these words occur, 'In these days there have been great 
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disturbances in nature, and Your Majesty fearing: tHat 
you may have been the cause, has called for honest men 
to tell you wherein you have erred. I take occasion, 
therefore, to write, regarding this invitation as the 
greatest privilege. I read recently a book by one Tong 
Chung-su of the Han Kingdom which said, ‘If a state 
departs from its faith and is in danger of coming to 
destruction, it gets, first of all, warnings from God; but 
if it pays no heed to these, God sends other signs and 
more startling reminders still to awaken it to a reality 
of whore it stands. If thcso all fail then destruction 
follows. This proves that God's heart ia really full of 
love, and that He desires to spare Yonr Majesty and 
remove from you all trouble. God is ready to help 
every man, make him glad and restore him whole. If 
Your Majesty truly takes warning and desires the way 
of safety, your course is one of sincere repentance. 
The Sacred Books read, ‘God can be approached by 
sincerity only and not by outward form.’ 

“If Your Majesty truly desires to approach God 
you need not pray specially, for blessing will come 
of itself; but if You make your service merely a 
matter of form there will be no profit, and you will win 
instead the contempt of the Moat High. In the Book oT 
the Sages it says, ‘God has no special friends towards 
whom He is partial, but He always responds to true vir¬ 
tue any and every where. Sacrifice offers no fragrance 
to Him but a righteous life only,’ and this comes from no 
other source than a pure heart and proper action. 
Make therefore to yourself a righteous heart and see 
that your deeds are in accord with the Eight Great 
Sages of the past 

"In conclusion I may say, God seems a long way off 
as though He could not hear, but His giving of blessing 
to the righteous, and punishment to the wicked, is as 
quick m its movement ae the shadow’s response to the 
form, or the echo that follows the sound.” 

Here is the prayer of a Korean wife over her sick hus- 
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band. She was grand mother of the famous Yool-gok 
(!##). Korea's greatest Sage who died in 1584. 

"Oh Almighty God, Thou givest blessing to the good 
and trouble to the wayward. The world is full of evil 
but my dear husband has been a good and honest man, 
and in hiB acts and deeds has practiced no guile. Even 
when orders went out that mourning need not be worn, 
he dressed in sackcloth just the same for his mother. 
He ate only the poorest fare till he was thin and worn, 
keeping watch by his parents' grave, and offering his 
libation daily with his own hands. He dressed in rough 
sackcloth for three long years. Thou kooweat how 
faithful he was, for God sees the good as well as the 
evil. Why is it that Thou hast given him ao sore a trial 
as he now suffers ? 

"We have each served our parents and in order to do 
so faithfully have been separated for sixteen years. 
Only a few days ago I suffered the loaa of my dear 
mother, and now ray husband lies low. If he recovers 
not, I shall be left in hopeless desolation. As nothing 
is hidden from Thy sight, great or small, Moat High 
God look down on me I pray Thee.” 

Then she drew forth a short knife that she had 
brought along, and with her own hand struck two joints off 
her big finger. 

She beat her breast as Bhe looked up saying, 
“Evidently my faith and my devotion have proved a 
failure, and so I have come to this place of distress. 
This body that comes down to me through my parents 
we are told not to abuse. Still I view my husband as 
God Himself. If he should die what would 1 do? 
Please take my life Instead. Great God, Highest of all, 
behold, I pray Thee this broken finger, and this poor 
devotion of mine.” 

An added note says that the husband recovered. 

Here is still another and final extract that comes well 
down to our own day by a famous literati who died in 1848 

A. X>.. Kang P’il-ho: 
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'Thou High, Exalted and Glorious God dost con¬ 
descend to dwell in the heart of man. When first 
created, all men received equally the divine light, the 
powers of the mind and the emotions of the soul, 
These were the gifts of God. But man transgressed 
and went far astray so that he was said to be dead. 
The dffierence between a saint and a sinner is the unall 
departure that leads indefinitely away. 

"Alas oh man, why is it that thou hast destroyed and 
defiled thyself, leaving the good way to enter steep and 
dangerous defiles ? You have made the flesh your 
master and smothered out the truth. You have turned 
out to be a ravenous bird orbeaBt with only clothes to 
prove that you are man. Once life departs from virtue 
it becomes a fiery conflict, with destruction as its end. 
The sins of the mouth and ears, the wicked spirit of the 
eyes, and the wandering thoughts, become diseases 
that envelope the whole nature. The fact that man 
wholly lacks virtue is due to his sins and transgression* 

that cover all. Thus have I destroyed the good gifts of 
God. I ought to be ashamed to face even the light that 
shines into my room. Only by humiliation can I hope 
once again to resume my broken communion. 

“When troubles arise and dangers thicken then 
thoughts of repentance fill the soul. How long this 
body of mine has been immersed in evil! Let it be 
cleansed and never more transgress. Let me think of 
the Sages how they burned sweet incense and wonhip¬ 
ped the Most High. Let me recount the actions of the 
day and tell them over at night to God. If I do so faith¬ 
fully I shall have no shame, and hy so doing a reform 
will surely be wrought. Tell me my children that you 
will resolve to do this. A single fault cuts one off, with 
a heart grieved and pained by Us offence. I admit thatit 
is hard to give up old habits, and yet with a brave and 
valiant spirit wc may rise above them.” 

Thus literature has been the greatest power in the land, 
not that Koreans made a study of their own literature, or 
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bought or sold their own books in the shops of the Capital 
This they did not da, but the study of the Sacred Books of 
China has been their one greatest stepping atone to influence 
and office. 

From earliest dawn till latest hours at night the sons of 
the literati were ever hard at work grinding away at their 
long list of books that ranged all the way from the Thouaand 
Character to the Canon of Change*. 

Twice a year long lines of pilgrims, as though journey¬ 
ing to a hundred Canterburys, were seen wending, not only 
their youthful way, but old age as well, up to the Capital to 
try their hand at the Examination. The honour of holding 
the pen in presence of His Majesty, and writing on the sub¬ 
ject given for the day. Virtue, or the Pine Tree, or whatever 
it might be, was the highest in the land. This ambition to 
share in the kwaga and, if possible, win honour, held young 
men steady through many generations. It impregnated their 
lives with the best thoughts of the Classics, and made them 
gentlemen, of the old Confucian School. As a Korean friend 
remarked, it was the policeman in the soul that forbade wand¬ 
ering thoughts and illicit ways. 

Not only so, but it reached out in its influence even to the 
lowest classes. The coolie, or the labouring man, has just as 
truly had his ideals of a Confucian gentleman as the minister 
or the literati, so that in a large sense Korea could be said 
to be a land of gentle people. This was the law written in 
the heart that certainly has had much to do with steadying 
the race through long years, and while from a governmental 
point of view* Korea was a failure, she retained certain ideals 
that placed her among the highly civilized races of the earth. 

With the promulgation of the new laws in January 1896 
the Examination ceased to be and with it has gone the un¬ 
iversal study of the Classics. Confucianism died in a night 
and so the ship of state slipped its old anchor chains and 
was adrift. 

For twenty years she lias been widening the distance 
from her ancient anchorage just as the winds of fortune happen 
to drive her, so that we may truly say to-day tbit she is far 
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at aea. The old have gone and the new have not yet come to 
be. Japanese ideals, Western ideals, new world thoughts, are 
like wireless messages clashing through the air without any¬ 
thing as yet being clearly defined. 

In the many transitions the literary one is perhaps the 
most momentous. One transition takes the Korean from 
the leisurely world of the patriarchs into the modem ajre of 
high-pressure competition, where every man is supposed to 
outdo his neighbour. Still another transition takeB him from 
his native world, thoroughly ancient Chinese, into that of 
Japan, ao that In adapting himself to new conditions of to-day 
he must do so as Japan does, though he has lived for long ages 
out of touch with that Empire. One transition more is his 
change from the Confudan style of writing to the unadorned 
modern colloquial. 

Today as far as the student world is concerned the 
Imperial Government is doing a great service in requiring 
that all studies be taken in the Japanese language. This 
might seem to an onlooker as a great and overtaxing 
burden, but not so. The Korean students readily learn to 
read and speak Japanese and the result is that when they 
graduate they are thorough masters of the educated 
Japanese world, with its thought and tradition. This, in ad¬ 
dition to the fact that they are also masters of their own 
Korean, puts them between the ruling world and the 16,000,- 
000 of their own people, and givea them an opportunity for 
useful service auch as any young man might well envy. 

They become intermediaries fur good in a day when an un¬ 
derstanding is all important. From a literary point of view 
these are able to make use of all that Japan can give them. 

There remains, however, the great mass of the people 
who have lest the Confucian ideals and are waiting for new 
ones to take their place. It must seem to even an in¬ 
different passer that since Buddha and Confucius, who have 
both been here, and in their day have done a work of lasting 
service, have receded into the shadows, that nothing 
but the best Christian ideals can suffice to meet the people's 
ueeds. They are a people at present without the sign-posts 
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and signals that hold the soul in place, so that pleasure 
and money-making are all that are left them worth the 
while. The 20th century region of the soul so easily saya, 
There is no God. 


Places of Interest About Seoul. 

Seung-ka Sa. (fffli#) 

An hour beyond the North Gate up the easy slope of the 
hffl brings you to Seung-ka Monastery one of the most famous 
rites about the dty. It is an easy walk that can be done by 
even a poor pedestrian. 

The way leads past a famous pavilion called Sa-franm 
Chung (*»»*). In 1835, Keum Wun, (*«) a young wom¬ 
an highly gifted at the pen, who wrote an account of her trip 
to the Diamond Mountains, visited this place. “I went outside 
the North-west Gate,” says she, "to the Sword-washing Pavil¬ 
ion, a very beautiful outlook that sits high above the stream. 
In ancient days a noted general fought a great fight, won a 
victory, and here washed his sword, and so, written in the 
king's own hand, the name Se-keum Chung still stands on the 
inscription board wrapped round with yellow silk. This writ¬ 
ing shines like the sun; no sweep of time can ever dim its 
glory. At the ride of the Pavilion is a great rock that has 
written on it hU-yoong (converse of generals). Washed by 
the wind and rain the characters have become worn away till 
they are hard to read.” 

So much for the way by which you journey. The hill be¬ 
yond this point is rather bare and uninteresting, but the site 
of Seung-ka once reached pays you for all the trouble. 

An old record that I find runs thus, “A man of Koryu, Yi 
0, on repairing Seung-ka wrote, ‘In the writings of Ch'oi 
Chiwun he says: It was the priest Soo-t‘ai who left his 
spiritual impress upon this temple: He selected the site, 
cleared the foundation platform, and hollowed out the cave. 
He also had a stone image of himself carved here, This like- 
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neea of die master is indeed a light to the whole world tor if 
there to any trouble in the state or disturbances in nature 
prayers offered here are sure to And an answer." 

When you visit this temple, gentle reader, see if you can 
find Yi O’s image. 

Just back of the temple five minutes' walk to Pi-jx>nQ. 
or Memorial Stone Peak that bears on its top the 
boundary mark set up by King Chin-heung of Silla in 565 a. d. 
For one thousand three hundred years it has been lashed by 
wind and weather and yet it stands firm on its base. Part of 
its underpinning has been broken away and a crack is seen 

across its face, but It hold9 its place still and will assuredly 
outlast all the notoe and confusion of our day. 

The monastery has a cave, where, if I remember rightly, a 
little Buddha aita, and some marks of stones that were prob¬ 
ably broken off In 1692. 

Chung In-ji, the famous author of the Ko-ryu So (History 
of Koryu), and one of the inventors of the alphabet viatted 
this temple about the time that Columbus, as a little boy in 
Genoa, was taking his first lessons in geography; and he was 
so delighted that he broke forth into song thus: 

By many a turn among the lifted rocks, 

I plant my staff and hold by twig and tree. 

Till by and by I glimpse a cloud-capped eave 

And mark a stream that wimples o’er the way. 

1 call for tea, while soft the kettle sings ; 

I watch the spring that quivers neath my eye. 

Two lonely priests live out their quiet day 
And sing as into distant worlds they gaze. 


An Old-time Religious Fraud. 

BY 

Yl KYOO-BO (1168-1241 a. D.>. 

Nora:— la there anything here that ■uggeata Christian Science 1 

In the year 749 A. D. the Emperor of the Tangs was call¬ 
ed the “Prince of Peace/ and though he finally lost his throne, 
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he was a very wise king far beyond bis peers. I shall give yoa 
an example of this: In his time there appeared in the south 
of China a man named ll-cm, who called himself the Buddha. 
It is reported or him that he could cure sickness of any kind. 
Even the blind, the deaf, paralytics, and lepers were made 
whole at his hands. When the people of the capital heard 
this they eagerly waited for his coming. 

As it was difficult for His Majesty to run counter to the 
wishes of so many, he sent a minister of the household first 
of all to see the man, and find out if these reports were true. 
The minister came back saying that it was indeed as report- 
ed. There being no help for it the king then sent an official 
and had the priest conducted to the capital and stationed in 
the Hong-pop Temple just outside the East Gate 

When he first came he wore a gray cowl and rode a beau¬ 
tiful horse, and he carried a silk fan with which he hid his 
face. The crowd that followed and who called themselves bis 
disciples were impossible to number. They hid hiB very borse 
from view so that no one could see what he was like. Officials 
of the capital and the ordinary people crowded day and night 
to the temple, more than ten thousand of them there must 
have been. They kept calling "A-mi-ta-pool, A-mi-ta-pool” till 
the sound of it could be heard off three miles and more. There 
were ministers and high officials with their wives as well as 
unmarried daughters who gathered together like the trees of 
the forest They used their hair aa a cushion for U-ora's feet 
to rest on. They collected remmants that were left over from 
his meals, and bottled up the water that he had bathed in. A 
crumb of the one or a drop of the other were aa precious aa a 
thousand pieces of gold. There was no man who did not wish 
to taste of these. 

If at a time like this His Majesty had received him into 
the palace and treated him a3 a special guest, the whole state 
would have been carried away by his outrageous doings, and 
there would have resulted a state of affairs socially among 
men and women that would have been something appalling; 
but, wise king that he was, he looked closely into the matter 
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recognized the priest to be a fraud, and sent him off. Such 
was the wisdom of the Emperor Hyun-jong. 

His children and his children's holding to the way ol rec¬ 
titude may be well said to be due to this decision of his. The 
fact that there was no minister at that time like Han Toi-je, 
who remonstrated against the accepting of the Buddha’s bones, 
is a matter of sincere regret 

Looking into the reason for such a phenomenon as this, 
we find that the priest taught the people saying, "The uni¬ 
versal law is mind. If you diligently count your beads and 
say. ‘My sickness Is cured’ ’your sickness will indeed depart. 
Never say ‘I am not yet well.' " 

Because of this the blind were wont in their stupidity to 
say, "Why I see," and the deaf to say, "Why I hear." Thus 
many were deceived. Was it not a source of danger to the 
state? Alas! a little more and the whole world would have 
gone after him. 


Language Study. 

When children were named in olden days it was custom 
to give some offensive epithet as it was supposed to safeguard 
them against evil and insure a long life. The idea on the part 
of the better-informed was that as inferior things last long, 
while things prized are soon finished and done with, an infer¬ 
ior name would mean better luck for a child than something 
too finished or tine. 

It was the unreasonable quest after good luck that we see 
in all nations. The horse-shoe over the door in the West to 
guard against witches, is a similar idea. Even Lord Nelson 
had a rusty horse-shoe nailed to to the mast of the ''Victory.'’ 

Various sources provide these lucky names. Dogs and 
Pigs arc* creatures from which they are freely drawn. Pig is 

always a lucky name for a boy, toi-a-ji. It suggests fot-to, 'to 
get there,’ and that surely is everything. Ma-a-ji, colt, on 
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the other hand would never do, for it suggests tnowAota, lost, 
rained, 'damned.' 

The Dragon, ryong (fl) very largely enters into names 
and we have little Blue Dragon (ch’ung-rgong) and Yellow 
Dragons (whang-ryong) and Black Dragons (fcflm-ryoa) all 
over the land. This may came about from the fact that the 
family lives near the sea, or by a pool where the Dragon is 
supposed to be, and through a desire to do him honour they 
give the little lad the name. 

Tigers too, have to do with names as the Lord of the Hills, 
and little boys are named Pum. * 

Children born with certain deformities are called Kom, 
with good effect, as the Bear is a beast whose influence is sup¬ 
posed to straighten out physical kinks. 

Rocks and stones too, have a place in names. Their 
enduring quality bespeaks length of life and far-lasting rep¬ 
utation, so such a name as Ch’ul-pa-koi, Iron Rock, strength¬ 
ens the faith of the family in the man that is to be. 

Girls are named after precious stones, pearls etc.; while 
the dancing-girl, who was said to be related to the fairy, is 
called from flowers, fruits, blossoms, the moon, etc. The toad 
being associated with long life and fairy-land finds itself among 
the names given to women, Keumsum, Ok-aum, Golden Toad, 
Jade Toad. 

The names, again, for grown-ups are made according to a 
fixed law. The Chinese character affords no end of possibility 
to be juggled with, and in the giving of names it serves a live¬ 
ly part Names being mostly of three characters, one charac¬ 
ter for the clan and two for the given name, keep one of their 
number specially to mark the generation. Take for example 
the Han-san Yi family, and you will find, in one case, the char¬ 
acter kyung (U) marking the generation so that all the names 
of brothers, cousins, yes, cousins to the tenth dgree removed, 
all have kyung in their names, Kyung-ham, Kyung-ryoQ, 
Kyung-whang, Kyung-pai'c, Kyung-joon. 

When a generation happens to have but one character for 
a name instead of two as the children of these Kyung’s bad, 
its special mark is seen in the radical of the character; all of 
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that generation having the same radical, water for example, 
or rice as the case may be. 

When a father has the radical for metal appearing hi his 
name his desire is to give his son a name with water in it, as 
water comes from metal, wood from water, fire from wood, 
mirth from fire, and again metal from earth, completing the 
circle ol the Five Elements. 

The name character generally shifts places with each suc¬ 
ceeding generation, the father's character occupying the 
second place in the name while the son's will come in the 
third. 

The Cha (?f) or ‘style’ is a special name that can be call¬ 
ed by friends without seeming to be over familiar. It is form¬ 
ed from some association with the original name of the 
person. For example Confucius' disciple Cheung Ja whose 
name Ck'am meant Three, had for Style Cha-yv, Yu mean¬ 
ing Cart This was so given beause three people are suppos¬ 
ed to ride in a cart, the coachman, the footman and the 
master. 

The itom-de-plame or PyuL-ko (8981) cornea first from 
scholars associating their teacher with a certain locality, Yool- 
Qok (JMJ), Chestnut Valley, waa given to Yi I (SfSMf) by his 
disciples, till finally it became his name. Yi Paik-oon (=££38) 
comes from the fact that Yi Kyoo-po lived in Paik-oon Village. 

The name of a writer's literary works is made up usually 
of his nom~de^plume with the character chip (8) Collected 
Works added, Yool-gok Chip, Paik-sa Chip, would say the 
Writings of Yi 3, the Writings of Yi Hang-bok, the Writings 
of Chung Mong-joo. ; 

There are many other things that might be said about 
names but this will serve as a lesson. 

J. S. G. 


Main Street, As It Was. 

Like the dragon of the Orient it winds its alimy length 
along, a highway of deep black mud, narrow as a ditch, and 
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hemmed in on either side by low thatched huts, beyond which 
are huts and still huts again. 

At long intervals when the black mud reaches almost to 
a man's knees the road is repaved. Round stones, the size of 
a man's head, are thrown into the bog, and for a time way¬ 
farers have the comfort of wading no more than ankle deep 
and slipping and stumbling over the hidden stones till finally 
they sink out of sight. This is the main artery of the city. 
What energies doeBitfeed and what activities does it reveal 
to us? 

In a rioisha we painfully and lubouriouely make our way 
through the narrow bog, and gaze from aide to side. Per¬ 
force in this flattened canyon the sun is blisteringly hot with 
not the slightest breeze to displace the various odours &nd 
heavy miasmas that float or hang over huts and fields. 

Most of these huts are shops that supply the needs of the 
population. Here is a man squatting on his door-step carv¬ 
ing combs in simple fashion out of wood; yet he does it wilh 
skill, for the smooth black hair of the Korean gives no 
evidence of snag or snarl, or of being pulled out by the roots 
as ours would if it were combed with such wooden combs. 
Of course we see the hair with snag and snarl but that is the 
hair that is never combed. 

Over on the other side is a fish shop which we smell before 
we see its wares. Dried fish tied together with strings, salted 
fish, roe, ancient mussel and scallop shells compose its stocks 
and maybe a little fresh fish, but Korea mainly depends upon 
dried fish for its meat. 

On this side is a general store with matches, straw shoes, 
dried persimmons, pencils, a few cat-skins and other things of 
so little value, that we wonder how the owner can subsist. 
Here is a rice store, and rice stores are the banks and ware¬ 
houses of Korea. It is fairly clean, for there is nothing to at¬ 
tract the flies, the pest of the poor. Next comes a hardware 
shop with rough uncouth tools of primitive manufacture. 
We are progressing very slowly ns the rieisha man is sore dis¬ 
tressed. He is gasping and blowing like a man who has been 
running for his life though he has but walked. Pity for him 
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would impel us to descend and go afoot ourselves but for the 
overwhelming mire. The ricisha man eliminates this difficulty 
by wearing no shoes. So on we go, seeing but little variety 
of shop or industry, for the needs of Korea are few. 

But here is a food-shop the sight of which would make 
one prefer to eat hay if that were the alternative. A shelf 
protruding over the step3 serves as counter. On this reposes 
a large slab of glistening white unhealthful looking dough, 
some of which is coloured yellow. This is their famous rice 
bread. ' A woman presides at the stall whose clothes are 

black and greasy, most unsavoury to look at even from a dis¬ 
tance. She is carelessly handling the dough as though she 
were fondling it, while the expression on her face is a most 
human vacant stare such as to make the heart sink. She ia 
looking at us from the depths of the "submerged tenth," a 
place of despair that we cannot fathom, the ultimate of 
naught "Whence have we come and whither are we wending" 
has never crossed her mind. She is simply an instrument 
of dogged and fruitless toil. 

On the lower stepts sits a woman with a child before 
her, listlessly dabbing their hands in the black filth, having 
nothing else to do for the moment, as she looks at us with the 
same vacant stare. There is not even curiosity in their faces. 
We feel sensitive when curiosity presses and surges around 
us, but the face that looks and sees nothing, at that we are 
appalled. 

At one place we are forced to descend for an ox-cart is in 
the way and must be unloaded before it can be removed. 
We step fearfully onto the narrow foot-path which leads From 
the main road eastward between the maze of thatched huts. 
We glance along the footpath and remove our eyes. A rough 
Korean pony is pinioned on the ground so completly that he 
cannot move, while a group of Koreans are busy about him 
with crude irons and a fire. Some barbarous cruelty is about 
to be perpetrated and we dare not look. (Though it turns out 
to be only a aimple case of shoeing.—Ed.) 

Again we step in the ricisha and creep along at a snail's 
pace it seems. 
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Again and again the same acene is repeated and we see 
the same shops and the same blank faces. The ricisha man 
pants and struggles and we are oppressed with a feeling of a 
never ending effort that has no goal or destination, grim force 
being its goad and master. Our ricishaman meets a fruit-sell¬ 
er. He throws him a few pennies, snatches the green fruit 
and devours it ravenously. We feel a deep compassion for 
these men doing the work of beasts, and would fain give 
them five times their fare. They deserve more than that for 
saving one from the morass. 

Now wc see a heavy-barred cage in which is a lark. 
Sweet prisoner, your heart is breaking for the sky and fields. 
It is the refinement of cruelty to keep you here where even 
human hearts sink, and the slimy dragon casts his baneful in¬ 
fluence over everything. You are dumb with sorrow; yon 
are no longer the “Blythe spirit” that Shelley knew. 

At last we are emerging from the murky road, ‘Vest to 
dernier pas qui coute," it is the last step that counts, and for 
this last step we are truly grateful to the ricisha man. The 
road has lost its straight and narrow contour and we are be¬ 
ginning to see the open. But we have to cross a narrow path 
that runs beside a filthy, almost stagnant stream. The path 
is broken with ruts and bumps and deep pools of mire. Can 
the ricisha man balance the carriage over this even though he 
is bold enough to venture it ? We question it and we add 
How could we ever put foot down here ? But the man is both 
brave and skilful; he has crossed even though the ricisha was 
tilted to a perilous degree all the time. 

Our journey has almost drawn to an end. We have come 
to dear open spaces where we can sec the green hill that 
overlooks the sea. It has taken three hours, though it seems 
much longer. It is an immense relief to breathe clean air once 
more and away From the black mud. 

If anyone would know the missionary's courage and the 
courage of the ricisha man, let him become acquainted with 
this Main Street, as it was. 

Sydney M. Reid, 
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The Korean Envoy’s Journey to 

Peking in 1712 a. d. 
part 1 . 

Him® utnicti tre from a diary kept by a Korean gentleman on a 
trip from Seoul to Poking in the years 1712 and 1713 A. D. or the 61it and 
62nd year® of the reign of the famous Eaperor Kang Hal. 

Hie writer'* elder brother waa chief envoy at the time, carrying 
Korea’* yearly tribute to the Imperial Court. Thl* gave Kim Ck’mg- 
up. the author, eperial opportunity* to we and record hi* imprtaaloaa. 

Only that part of the journey from Eui-joo on the Yaloo River to 
lftikden, Manchuria, i® touched upon. This will be sufficient to glre the 
reader an idea of the delight® ®nd hardship® of the way. The account of 
hi® arrival oa the 27th day of the 12th moon, 1712, and hla stay in Peking, 
will be given later in full. Anyone following the atory cloacly will aea 
Peking, at a very interesting time, through the oye® of a refined Korean 
gentleman, who raprManta onm of the oldest and beat literary families 

of the East 

Mr. Kira waa born in 1668, or twenty-five years aftor Samuel Pepy®, 
and he died in 1721, ®o that he was M at the time of this visit. 

As we are, so we see. What this Korean sees and records wl3 give 
the reader a correct idea of what ®ort of man he waa. and what ideas lay 
back of bis brain. -Editors. 

26th day. Morning clear, left Eui-joo and went 8 miles to 
Koo-ryun San. 

After breakfast we set out on our journey. All the guards 
accompanying us put on their military uniform. I also ex¬ 
changed my white coat for a grey soldier's drees, and wore a 
red silken girdle about my waist Then I fastened my sword 
and pouch to ray saddle and started on my way. Ten dancing 
girls, dressed in uniform, rode on horses in advance of us, and 
ao we passed out of the South Gate of Eui-joo and came to the 
tent that had been erected on the river bank. The Secretary 
and the Governor arrived first, and saw to the examination of 
the goods that were to be carried with us. My brother arriv¬ 
ed later and took a place prepared for him at the seat of hon- 
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our. The second envoy followed him, and sat on the east 
side, while the Secretary sat next to him. I remained outside 

the tent. Those who were to cross the river, including the 
interpreters, numbered five hundred and thirty-seven in all, 
and the horses four hundred and thirty-five. Besided these a 
great company of friends ar.d relatives came to see the soldiers, 
secretaries and mapoos safely off. The procession extended 
for several li, a confused mass of men and horses. Great 
quantities of meat and drink were served, a sight for the 
eyes to see. 

The’ Governor had prepared this farewell luncheon, to be 
given us with music and dancing. He asked me to come into 
the tent as well and have a seat I declined, however, saying 
that E was under no official appointment, but he insisted, and 
bo at last I went in and sat down on his left hand. The glass 
was passed round several times, till the day began to draw to 
a close. ' 

My brother, leading the van, crossed the river on the 
ice. From the bank on the other side, he watched the dancing 
girls, mounted, playing polo. At last we were in the country 
of the foreigner. My nephew here left us and went back, 
our goodbyes being very hard to say. 

The attendants had already arrived and set up the tents. 
One was of felt and looked like a great bell. It was so pre¬ 
pared that it could be opened and closed like an umbrella. 
About it was a curtain wall with a wooden door in front, juat 
as the Mongols use, H a House of the firmament” they call it. 
Inside of it five or six persons can sleep comfortably. On the 
floor straw and reeds were placed and above thess were hair¬ 
cloth sleeping mats. Above these again pillows and quilts 
were arranged. Candles were lighted, so that on entering, 
one felt that he was in a dignified and roomy chamber. 

The cook brought in the evening meal. The ‘side dishes’ 
were exceedingly clean and nicely arranged, just such as to 
quicken one's appetite. 

The second envoy and Secretary slept in tents made of 
dog-skin. There were three in all, that were placed ten paces 
or so apart. Round about these was a wall of netting to keep 
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out tigers. Within this enclosure was gathered the multitude 
of attendants that accompanied the envoys, with their horses- 
Others went to sleep where they pleased, and lighted fires 
wherever they were. The illumination from these broke in 
on the darknesB with a blaze of light Prom time to time 
trumpets blew and bugles blared to keep the guards awake. 
The noise of these made the mountains echo. 

We slept at night with our clothes on, but still the cold air 
came searching through like pointed arrows; and yet the day 
had not been specially cold. What it would be like in a very 
severe season, 1 havo no idea. 

After dark, three Chinese night watchmen came by. 
Since crossing the river, each envoy had had ten guards or 
spearmen sent to accompany him. Formerly they were rifle¬ 
men, but this year, on account of a veto on guns, they have 
only spears. Here 3 posted letters home by the Government 
courier. 

£7th day. Bright. The air soft and warm. 20 milea. 

We arose betimes while it was still dark. At the first call 
of the bugle everyone got up and the servants fed the horses; 
on the second call, hot gruel was served from the kitchen, and 
when the third call came we started on our way. As we 
journeyed, we could see the Songkol Hills tfclf ill to the north¬ 
west near enough to count the peak3. This range of moun¬ 
tains reminds me of our own Kwan-ak San, though for majesty 
and awe they are superior. 

. As we journeyed we passed several peaks where there is 
abundance of timber and foreat lands. The roads were cover¬ 
ed with ice and snow. Here and there were scattered the 
bones of horses and other animals that had fallen by the way. 
We saw also marks of fresh fires where police and night 
guards had halted. 

By the ridge near Ma-jun-pa, close to the road, there is a 
very deep pool with sharp rocks about it These rocks great¬ 
ly impeded our way. At last we pitched our tent on the bank 
of the stream, where we had breakfast. All crowded to the 
water to drink, men and horses, and it looked like a battle¬ 
field as they contended together. Three Chinamen whom 1 
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had seen yesterday once more made their appearance. One 
riding a horse, passed along on the right, while the two who 
were walking came by the envoy’s tent One of them came 
where the interpreters were seated, and seeing them smoking, 
asked for tobacco. His clothes and headgear were indescrib¬ 
ably dirty, and his face so foul, that he was not reBlly like a 
human being at all. Yi Yco-ryang spoke with him, while 
the head interpreter Pak Tong-wha, who was sitting by and 
listening, said not a word. This seemed very peculiar to me. 
Yi asked him something concerning the Emperor, but he said 
he did not know. He then gave him a drink of wine and sent 
him off. 

Leaving Koo-ryun city, the hills gradually recede so that 
a wide stretch of plain opeis up. Very Fertile it seems and 
excellent for cultivation. As we went along we noticed here 
and there old sites of dwellings that had been deserted. Oc¬ 
casionally too we saw smoke from chimneys as though people 
were still living near. 

This night fires were lighted on the rear hills by the at¬ 
tendants to keep off tigers; and though the weather was very 
cold, still the same clamour of horns and trumpet-blowing was 
kept up as on the previous night. 

SSth day. Morning clear and cold, IS miles. 

While it was still dark I got up and went outside the tent 
where I found the soldier guards sitting about the open fires, 
some dropping off to sleep, some warming their feet by the 
flames. They were lying in heaps making use of each other 
for rests and pillows. 

In early morning when the third trumpet blew, we set out 
on our way; and when the day was fully light, the spearmen, 
who accompanied us from Eui-joo, took their departure and 
returned home. 

Later we arrived at Hyul-am. From here on to the 
stockade, it is an open plain. As far as one could see is a vast 
stretch of country. The peaks of Pong-whang are the only 
variations in the landscape; very majestic and beautiful they 
are. Before we arrived at Pong-whang, we saw another hill 
called Sang-jyong (Upper Dragon) with high and imposing 
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tops. The hills of Hyul-am and Pong-whang, that we were 
now approaching, were covered with pines. This was the first 
we had seen of pine woods since crossing the river. Very 
splendid was the sight. 

The stockade ahead of us, built of great logs, skirted the 
southern slope of the mountains, and circled about for three 
miles or more. In it there were gates, the opening and clos¬ 
ing of which is at the bidding of the General of the Guard, 
who is stationed in Pong-whang City. These gates were 
formerly situated some two miles to the east of their present 
site, this being about forty miles from the Yaloo River. From 
this point to the Yaloo the land was left vacant, a neutral ter¬ 
ritory, that no one was supposed to inhabit The reason for 
this was a desire on the part of the Chinese Government to 
stop fugitives going from one country to the other. 

Some ten years ago the stockade was moved seven miles 
further east in order to make room for the increasing popula¬ 
tion of Pong-Whang City, as well as to give people a wider 
pasture and place to feed their flocks. But this appronch to¬ 
ward the Yaloo was a breach of the original agreement The 
stockade gate was thatched with straw and grass. On ap¬ 
proaching it we saw the residence of the General in charge, 
with Inns and drinking-houses near by. There were besides a 
dozen or so of private residences, all thatched with straw. 
Looking forward some distance within the stockade, a white 
mound stood up like a great bank of snow. It turned out to 
be cotton wool that the people had prepared in readiness to 
sell to the Korean Embassy on its return with the Calendar. 
There were said to be many thousands of pounds of this 
material. 

The envoys pitched their tents outside the paling and had 
breakfast, while I too put on my official robes and went with 
the others to make ray bow to my brother. My wish was to 
do just as the others did, and bo 1 acted accordingly. Here I 
prepared a letter for home and sent it by the hand of a passer 
who was returning from China. Wc waited for a time, when 
little by little, a number of Chinese began to gather, and by 
means of interpreters spoke to us through the paling. Thus 
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we greeted each other with friendly faces. They were nearly 
all work-a-day people who make their living by running carta 
from Pong-Whang City to Yo-dong. This company, it scorns, 
has great influence, and possesses the sole right to trade with 
the Korean envoy. When any of our horses became disabled 
they were the ones who put our goods upon carts and carried 
them instead. They had brought their carts along and were 
ready in waiting. 

About noon the paling gates were opened, and hundreds 
of Chinese came rushing out. When I first saw them I was 
afraid, for there were many very big men among them and 
many magnificently dressed, not at all like the first three China¬ 
men I had seen. Two Chinese interpreters who were with us 
ordered their attendants to bring mats, to be placed 
before the two envoys, who took their seats and received the 
respectful salutations of the Chinese officials. Those then 
withdrew and seated themselves aside with others, some ten 
in all just across the way. We sent presents of wine, dried 
fruits, and dried pheasant's flesh. The Chinese, when offered 
drink, simply took the glass but did not touch it to the Ups. 
The interpreter remarked, "Only after the Envoys have first 
partaken will they drink," so the two envoys took up the 
empty glasses and made as though they drank, after which 
they all talked together. A Chinese interpreter named Ma took 
the lead in interpreting. One was appointed to each envoy, 
who afterwards followed him all the way to Peking and back. 
These were called Government Interpreters and were so used. 
Those who accompanied us were 0 Ok-ki and Ma Pai, both 
Chinamen, not Manchua. Two Chinese military officers stood 
by and checked off the procession as it came through the gate 
of the palisade. 

From the palisade to Pong-Whang City is a distance of 
ten miles. In all that way there are but two or three houses 
and only a very few fields to be seen. Out in the open we 
saw some few people feeding horses and cattle. The road cir¬ 
cled about Pong-whang mountain, so that we saw the south, 
north and west sides definitely. This mountain is much the 
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same in size as our open Soo-rak of Yang-joo, though its peaks 
are like pointed arrows and the colour of its rocks green and 
transparent All tbe hills seem to stand out sheer and pre¬ 
cipitous, gentle slopes being absent from the view. On 
the south side of the way is the site of an old wall, built of 
grey stone. They tell me that it was formerly Korean terri¬ 
tory from this point east, but I have my doubts. Some also say 
that it is the old wall of King Tong-myung OKfplD. I should 
not wonder if it is so. 

On the road there waB a great procession of carts, so 
closely packed that you could scarcely cross the way. Though 
wc ordered them to clear the track, they paid no atten¬ 
tion whatever. This was only one of the proofs of their very 
rude disposition, showing also that they are quite familiar with 
and accustomed to Koreans. 

We arrived at Pong-whang where there is a wide street 
and long rows of shops with quantities of things to sell that 1 
had never seen before. Crowds of people thronged the high¬ 
way and packs of children followed us. We came before the 
office of Inspection, and there a squad of soldiers in armour 
stopped our way. We aaked the reaBon and they replied that 
we were all required to go to the Inspectors's office, and yet 
we could not well enter because the ground had been dug 
into and made impossible for the horses to step on. The 
soldiers and mapoos, however, paid no attention to this but 
endeavoured to force us in, and plied their whips in a way 
that was most cruel. At the same time we looked for our 
interpreters but they were nowhere to be seen. It was a case 
of extreme exasperation and ended in a great row. Finally 
we were consigned to a special room though our attendants 
had been badly beaten and some of them lost their clothing. 
The house where wc were stationed was on the west side of 
the road, about the middle of the city, a very large building. 
Five kan of rooms faced south, with a wide courtyard in the 
middle. To the east and west were rooms also, and on each 
side numbers of heated kangs. There were double gates of 
entrance in front, with gate quarters attached to each, and also 
heated kangs. 
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The master of the house was a pure Chinamen, whose 
name was Yi. From this day on, all that we saw and heard 

was new and strange to ua 1 was confused beyond raeuure 
and unable to utter a word, but I noticed that the sound of 
the cock that crew was just the same as in our native Korea, 
very strange indeed! 

My servant Wun-gun informed me that there was a new 
Buddhist temple near by well worth seeing. On hearing this, 
I went on foot to inspect it Colonel Chang-yup also came 
along. We found it near the main street. It was small but 
very beautifully built. In the inner rooms we saw a bookcase 
with many things on it all arranged in perfect order. We sat 
on the chairs and rested for a little, and then relumed home 
and had our evening meal. 

Before eating, I first offered something from my table to 
the master of the house by way of compliment His wife also 
asked for a taste, and when I gave her some she was greatly 
pleased. 

Kim-Choong-wha, a student with us, was now busy at bis 
first lessons in Chinese, and with this in mind, he aaid to the 
master, “Ne-ne,” meaning to say, “Come here, will you.’* 
At this, however, the Manchu became very angry; he 
jumped up and down before the kang and beat the floor 
with his fist Others exercised themselves to quiet 
him. We gave him an iron baton as a present and he 
was at last pacified. The people of this country call 
their wives ‘'Ne-ne." So Ne ne may mean "you, 1 * 
“wife,” or “come, come.” Bui “come” is always rendered by 
one “Ne” and never by two “Ne-ne.” Hence the master 
thought the student was calling his wife, and thus offering him 
insult Because of this Kim became the laughing stock of all 
his comrades and did not dare to open his mouth to anyone. 
Very funny it was! 

The master’s wife forbade the mapooa tethering their 
horses below the hampers where the chickens were. She had 
lost rt.any chickens she said, that had heen stolen hik! so was 
very suspicious. To make sure, she had them counted safely 
over Then the officer in charge of the mapoos fiercely 
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charged them, and ordered them to keep their hands off the 
hostess's chickens. On enquiry next morning it was found 
that none of them were missing. 

There was a small dog in this house not larger than a cat, 
that the people nursed and carried about with them. Its dis¬ 
position seemed very ugly, and they admitted that it would 
bite. 

Y<mg~an, Dragon's-eyes, and other sweetmeats prepared 
in sugar I saw for the first time. 

Along the way rice was doled out to us according to the 
distance wc had to travel; also they supplied us liberally with 
chickens, pork, wine and fodder for our horses. 

The Interpreter Ma Pai had one officer with him, also two 
spearmen and eighteen soldiers dressed in armour. We ex¬ 
changed guards along the way, so there were never more than 
four or five constantly with us. But we did not use them be¬ 
yond Mukden, because of the question of giving them presents. 
Ma P’ai had us dispense with them from that point, while 
he himself appropriated the gifts. Each armed soldier had a 
sword, but It was a poor, dull implement, unfit for service. 
Their clothes, too, were in rags and their horses thin and poor, 
much like oar own soldiers at home. 

29th day. Pong-whang. Bright and warm. 17 mites. 

In the early morning I started off ahead of the party, and 
again visited the temple that 1 had seen the day before. I did 
so because 1 had not had a chance to see it properly. Within 
it there was a gilded Buddha that had a broad grin on his face. 
I noticed that every temple had just such a Buddha, but what 
Buddha he is I do not know. Looking behind the image, I 
found a little oratory where there was another Buddha, a 
smaller one. On the table in front of him was a censer, but 
nothing else did I see. At the west side of the temple was a 
tiled house where the priests lived. In front of this oxen and 
donkeys were tethered. I entered and found two priests ly¬ 
ing on the kang sound asleep, so I turned and came away. 

I passed along the market street till I came to an old wall. 
Climbing up on the top, I could see the circumference of 
the ancient town some five or six li about, but now all fallen 
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to ruing. The plain about Pong-whang is very wide and the 
land seemB excellent for cultivation. Pong-whang is a great 
city, due doubtless to this favorable region. Their means of 
livelihood however, is largely gained by trade with the east 
Moat of the shops were of recent construction, and business 
Beemed brisk and prosperous. 

In front of the temple gate were two new coffins with 
the dead in them. They were carved and painted in various 
colours, with openings at the top by which the air might come 
and go. Most startling was it to see these. On the side of 
the way I noticed three or four more of them as well, some 
half rotted away, with stones covering the openings in them. 
They looked very nasty and I disliked their presence. In 
every town and city that we came to we saw the same. I 
asked the reason for this and was told that It was because 
there was no burial ground available for the poor. People 
who die away from home, are accommodated with one of these 
coffins that stand in the open. 

We passed Sam-chai lake and arrived at Kan-ja Fo 
jfl) and there had breakfast. There was only one shop in the 
place at which vermicelli was sold, a very unsavory place. 
The envoys sat together on one corner of the kang, while I 
went out and waited by the stream that flowed by. 

Prom here on we went by a narrow way through the 
mountains, where the wood is very dense and where two high 
passes had to be crossed. The way was so narrow that we 
could scarcely push through. At last we arrived at the foot, 
where we met a Chinese woman in a cart. The cart had a 
cover of black sackcloth, like the covering of a mourner’s 
chair. 

Finally we reached Song-chum (teJ2f) and entered the 
official quarters. There was a wall about the place on the 
four sides. Each side had some seventy or eighty rooms with 
a large hall in the middle fitted with kang. The two envoyB 
went into one room white the Secretary and I remained in 
another. Our attendants went here and there and found 
quarters where they could. The horses and the tiuvpooi came 
within the enclosure, but slept out in the open court. Before 
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the gate a great crowd of Chinese had brought drink to sell as 
well as rice, beans, wood, fodder and various kinds of eatables. 
They blocked the way. No one could enter the official quarters 
unless he was acquainted with the soldiers, or was willing to 
give some bribe for entrance. Thus were the gates guarded. 

When we were at Kan-ja P’o I exchanged a 

Korean fan for two pheasants. I then had the birds cooked 
and shared them with the secretaries and attendants. The 
flavour was very good indeed. 

I had caught a slight cold on the way, and as the the new¬ 
ly made kang was unseasoned and impossible to pass the 
night on, I left, and slept in one of the town houses. Although 
the kang there was not what you could call cold, it was very, 
very dirty. Just opposite to me on the other side, were five 
Chinese carters, who used tobacco and exhaled clouds of 
smoke in a most disagreeable way. The woman of the house 
brought their meals for them. I examined some of the food 
and found it to be Chinese rice, with grains very soft and 
smooth. I ate two or three spoonfulB and then ordered a table 
for myaelf. The master brought me also a plate of mustard 
and cabbage pickle, which was very nicely flavored. 

My servant Kui-dong remarked, “When the old-wife of 
the place saw me eating my meal she was very much delight¬ 
ed ; and had me come into the inner room and eat it there.” 

I asked the Master for some radishes, and he brought me 
ten or more red ones. He gave me also cabbage pickle which 
I set aside for future use. As pay for my room I gave him 
two rolls of white paper, and a pipe with a bamboo stem. 

I asked the master what he did for a living, and he said 
he was a soldier. I enquired again as to how much pay he 
received, and he said he got eighteen yang of silver in one 
year. At the side of the town was a small shrine, in which 
were three images seated in royal robes. At their side were 
judges of Hades and demon guards. The keeper was a man 
who had no pig-tafl, and so Wuu-gan said, "Behold a Bud¬ 
dhist!" All men in this country shave the forehead, but 
the presence or absence of the tail tells whether a maa is a 
Buddhist or not. 
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90th day. Cold wind, SO milts. 

When day began to dawn we returned to the official head¬ 
quarters, and there had hot gruel. Then we set out on our 
way and after going three or four miles crossed a very high 
pass, the name of which was So-jang Yung. There were many 
oaks upon it and other trees that I cannot enumerate. At in¬ 
tervals willows were also seen, and maples just such as we 
have in our own country. 

Azaleas and rhododendron seemed to be missing. When 
we had crossed the pass we found a large stream that came 
from the west called the Ong-book River. On the bank was 
a small boat called Ma-san or "Horse Carrier" by which we 
crossed over and arrived at a thatched hut where they sold 
drink. There were two or three tall horses tethered at the 
door. Ma Pai and his company stopped here for a little, say¬ 
ing, "When we leave this place there is another pass awaiting 
us called the Great Chang Yung. It is higher than the one we 
have just crossed, but once over it there is a wide plain with 
fields of maize and fertile soil.” We were ferried over two 
streams, the upper waters of the Ong-book, called here the 
Pal-to or "Eight Crossings." It is so named because of the 
many times you meet it on the way. On each bank there was 
a little hut, poor and dirty. Here we pitched tents and had 
our breakfast. Many hunters came by who had pheasants to 
sell, exceedingly cheap in price. They said, that as there was 
snow this year the birds were dearer than formerly. We also 
saw a Chinaman with a falcon on his arm, who wu going out 
hawking. It had no bell or. it aa Korean falcons have, which 
I thought very strange. There were also falconere who were 
riding on horseback. One man rode a white mule that was a 
splendid walker. I exchanged my post horse for it, for a lit¬ 
tle, and rode ahead. Its grace and apeed were something 
wonderful. My servants fell far behind in less than a mile'B 
distance, but the servant of the man who owned the mule 
kept up and rode beside me on his horse. It seemed but a 
few minutes till we arrived at Tong-wun-p’o. The soldiera 
who had come to meet us were waiting in the road, and made 
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the salutation, saying, “The official Yamen of this place is very 
much colder than the one you have just been in, so we have 
secured private quarters for you.” I went to see what these 
were like and found a large, imposing building. My brother 
took up hia quarters in the west room. The rooms to the 
north and south were warme'd, as well aa the one in which I 
slept The owner evidently was a man of considerable means. 
On each kang were white mats, while round about were pieces 
of expensive furniture. On the table was a tortoiseshell tea¬ 
pot of about eight inches in height, while on the walla were 
many books which I examined and found to be all novels, in 
a little shrine on the west side the Buddha was worshipped. 
Beads, a bell and a drum, were on a table in front of him. The 
owner's mother, whose age was about eighty, was a very de¬ 
vout worshipper of the Buddha. She ate only vegetables and 
said her prayers without ceasing. The sons and daughters 
of the master all seemed very busy on our first arrival, but in 
a little, they came with tables well laden with dainties which 
they offered to our attendants. Also two plates of sweetmeats 

were sent to me. I found among these hawthorns cooked in 
honey, which were very sweet to the taste. The master him¬ 
self poured out the tea and passed the cups. I did not decline 
but accepted of it and drank. 

1st day. Twelfth moon. Weather fine and cold. 20 miles. 

We aet out on our way as the day began to dawn. Passing 
Suk-oo, "Stone-corner,” we reached Tap-tong, “Paddy Vil¬ 
lage,” where we went into an inn. The envoys separated, one 
going to one kang and one to another. Here we breakfasted 
and when we left, the master, a Chinaman, made a fuss over 
the small amount we had given him for the room. He shut 
the doors and refused to open them. The Secretary's mapoo 
whose name was Chik-san, could speak Chinese well and 
though he disputed the point with the inn-keeper the latter 
refused to unbar the door. Only after receiving a Korean pipe 
did he yield to our solicitations and let us pass on our way. 
On the road from Tong-wun-po here, we had come by a long 
mountain valley of some seven mileB, and had crossed the 
same river twice. After leaving this place where we had 
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had our breakfast the view little by little opened up, and as 
far aa one could see it was waste land with no fields or places 
of habitation. It is very lsvel like a plain of discarded rice- 
fields at home. In the breaking up of spring or during the 
rainy season, I imagine it would be very muddy and difficult 
to cross. It was called Tap-tong or "Paddy Village" on the 
same principle that names are given in our own country. We 
went three miles further, and reached a hill called Poon-300 
or "Dividing Waters." The shape of the mountains was very 
rough and precipitous. Great forests covered them thick with 
green and smoky verdure but I am unable to say what kind of 
timber it was. There is a plateau on the top of a hill where 
the waters divide, some flowing west toward Yo-dong and 
some east For this reason the pass is called Poon-soo or the 
Dividing of the Waters. All the hills about Yo-dong take their 
rise from this ridge, so say the geomancers. Their influence 
comes from the two points of the compass marked Im and 
Chook. As we crossed the pass we found the country better 
wooded than before. Wild pears fairly blocked our way. At 
intervals there were willows and odd-looking plants growing 
like the mistletoe. 

In seven miles of distance we crossed two low passea, and 
reached Yun-san Kwan Odin). Thirty houses or so were 
to be seen here huddled together on the bank of the river. 
The owners had made a palisade of logs, strong and closely 
fitted, in order to protect them from tigers. Such palisades 
were seen all the way from Song-chum to NBng-san or Wolf 
Mountain. 

We slept at the house of a Chinaman named Yi Ke-ji. 
From this point on the Government soldiers grew less and less 
careful in guarding us against trespassers, and bo I lost my 
silk girdle in the night. It was evidently carried off by some 
Chinese thief, and so I had to improvise a leather one to wear 
instead. 

My father in the year Ke-sa (1653) passed along this same 
way. and one night at a certain house where he stayed, he 
learned that his grand-father had come by this very route and 
had slept in the same place on his way to Mukden. 
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I noticed a little shrine in this village. At night the land¬ 
scape was whitened by the snow that fell. The day previous 
when we arrived I saw four or five flags flying from a house. 
My servant said it was a funeral party about to set out for the 
place of burial. But as we came by the house in the morning 
the flags were gone, and only a fire was burning before the 
door. 1 noticed four or five girla come out dressed in white, 
and after shaking their dresses oyer the fire return to the 
house. 1 suppose it is some method of purification that at¬ 
tends the services of the dead. 

The day following the snow ceased, but the morning was 
cloudy. Only toward evening did it clear off and become 
fine. 

We went five miles from Yun-san Kwan and reached a 
paas called Whoi-yung, after which we went eight miles 
more and arrived at Kan-soo Chun, where we slept. The room 
in which we put up had a picture on the north wall of Kwan, 
the God of War. In the morning the women of the house 
placed incense in the brazier and bowed before it 

After breakfast we started on our way, crossed the stream 
in front and the hill, and then entered a long valley of some 
three miles or so. How many times we crossed the streams I 
do not know. The mountains grew higher and the road more 
narrow. There were two or three thatched huts by the stream 
that we passed, and then going some little distance further 
we came to a small shrine. This was just below Whoi-yung 
pass. From here on the growth of wood is very tall and dense. 
We could scarcely see the sky because of the trees. There was 
much snow too, for the paBS is higher than that of Tong-sun. 
The road went up by a steadily winding way so that there 
were no very precipitous places. When we had gone up to 
almost the top, we noticed three rocks on the right hand side 
of the road, sixty feet or so high, and very peculiar in shape, 
not unlike huge memorial stones. One was especially notice¬ 
able, for growing on it was a pine tree. We climbed to the 
top of the pass and looked toward the north. There were the 
great ranges of the Manchu Hills. 1 felt sorry to think that 
the wild Chinaman (Manchu) possessed them all. 
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For Beven miles and more there was now a smooth and 
even road. Those who had heavy carts took this way to avoid 
the hill. Thus we arrived at Kam-soo-chum and entered the 
Government rest house, which is situated outside the walls. 
I went in with the Secretary, and discovered a newly built 
Buddhist temple, with one gate and one hall. It was small but 
neat and well constructed. Within it were gilded guards in 
armour, and a Buddha sitting in the place of honour. They 
were very lifelike and intelligent-looking. Also there were 
fine pictures on the walls. Upon a table was a box containing 
a set of Buddhistic works. I looked to see what the books 
were and found the Pup-wha Kyung (Law Flower Sutra). 
Outside the door was a great heap of horse manure. No one 
seemed to be charged with the clearing of it away, The tem¬ 
ples and place* of worship in this country remind me of the 
So Wun or Literati Schools of Korea. They desire to increase 
their membership but still do not look carefully after those 
they already have. They certainly are amusing! On the east 
side there was a small house where the priests lived. I open¬ 
ed the door and looked in and it was very unsavory. 

(To be Continued). 

CHOON YANG. 

(Continued from the June Number.) 

xxi n. 

Judgment. 

The Commissioner's servant hearing Oonbong read this 
verse from behind the screen, came forward and gave orders, 
“Call the three office chiefs," said he; “call the heads of depart¬ 
ments; the chief writers, and proceed accordingly; call the 
guards of the treasury; call the chief of works; call the head 
of the rites office and see how the prison ib; call the steward, 
the head runners, the head beaters, flaghearers, workers, and 

see how matters stand with them; call the jailor and inquire 
as to punishments; call the butcher and see how the candle 
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lights are; summon the head soldiers and the head slaves; 
call ‘Big-bell’ the dogger and the executioners, and have them 
fall in in order, slaves, kcesamj, runners, waiters, soldiers, etc." 

Such wild confusion you never saw, people running here 
and there, there and here. 

“Look out what are you doing 1" some one shouts. 

"Don’t you know that a lot of you’ll get killed ?" says 
another. 

The Commissioner waited for the noon hour just outside 
the yamen. The secretary, by the raised hand gave the signal 
"Boots and saddles" and ordered that they should all make 
ready. 

"Steward take these orders!’’ shouts some one, “On with 
outer coats, red shoulder sashes and leggings. 

"Saddle the horses; fasten the reins; bring the Large horae 
for His Excellency; shorten the girths; tack on the outer 
reins; on with your felt hats, girdles, sticks and swords." 

Like tigers they rushed to make all ready, and with their 
six sided batons held aloft they came sweeping in. They beat 
loudly on the outer gate with noisy thumpings. 

"The Commissioner of His Majesty! The Commissioner 
of His Majesty!" Bhouted they. 

Two or three such calls in front of the yaraen rendered 
the place electrified. 

"Hither the Three Counsellors!" 

“Yea-a-a!’’ responded they. 

The Commissioner then gave this order, "Ask the officers 
of the Six Boards and others who were in the service of my 
father to Btand by out of the way," then to the soldiers he said, 
"You soldiers, forward!” 

The soldiers heard this order and went in, smashing up 
the remnants of the feast Silken and embroidered screens 
went careening over the banister. All the fancy tables, 
dishes, spittoons, platters, plates, wine bottles, went crashing 
and splintering before this onset of clubs and batons. Harps 
and fiddles, flutes and pipes, drums and gongs went kicking 
and scattering their remains all over the place. The frighten¬ 
ed guests fled for their lives. Oonbong lost his seal and found 
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he had in hand a gourd instead; the governor of Taroyang, in 
place of his hat had carried off a reed basket; the chief of Sun- 
chang lost his big divided coat, and escaped in a mongdirree, 
while the host in craven fear made his exit and hid in the 
women’s quarters. 

It was a time indeed for fear for here was His Majesty's 
Commissioner with all his powers. Such noises and confusion 
and reversing of commands and orders were never heard. 
Horses refused to go but backed up into the face of His Ex¬ 
cellency. The ground seemed to roll up in front of his fiery 
chariot. One aet of servants seemed to have lost their heads; 
others went shouting and crying about like maniacs. 

At a given signal an agile attendant bounded into the 
place of office. 

“Steward!” shouted he. 

"Here!" answered the steward. 

“Stop the noise will you, and get these people quiet.” 

“Yes, sir/’ 

“What is it ?” 

"Get these people quiet will you!” 

“All you runners fall in,” said the steward. 

“Yea-a-a!” was the answer. 

Then suddenly every thing fell into a great calm. Those 
who bad played in the band ceased playing; the dogs who 
had barked themselves hoarse, fell silent; the birds refused to 
fly and all the noises of the hills and streams, in the fear that 
fell on them were quiet 

The Royal Commissioner then took hla seat in the place 
of office, and after making preliminary arrangements, spent 
his first hour in running over the list of prisoners, a hundred 
or more. He called them one by one, spoke kindly to them 
and let them go, so that a prisoners'dance resulted and 
praises were sung to the glory of his name. He then called 
the Chief of Torture and inquired particularly for Choonyang, 
and when the Chief had told him all carefully and explicitly, 
he suddenly ordered Choonyang to be brought in. 

The warden called the jailer and they went together to 
the prison. They summoned the attendants of the Six 
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Bureaus and conferred thus, “He is an enlightened Commis¬ 
sioner. If he lets Choonyang go free he will be renowned for 
a hundred years; and yet we do not know just what he will 
really do.” They reached the prison and found its locked gates 
standing like a city wall. These opened with a great creaking, 
groaning noise. They took a saw with them, went in and set 
to, kokah, kokak, sawing off the catiffue from poor Choon- 
yang's neck. 

“Take courage, little woman,” said they. “The Commis¬ 
sioner orders that you be seat to Seoul, and though we do not 
know definitely his commands, we are sure that he will set 
you free. Just gather your wits about you and anawer him 
clearly. God knows your faithfulness which is like the eternal 
green of the bamboo and the pine. How can it be otherwise ?'* 

But Choonyang’s mind was all confused. 

“Hyangtanee!" she called. 

“Yes." 

"Look and see who is outside the prison.” 

“There is nobody," answered Hyangtanee. 

“Look again." 

“There is nobody.” 

"The hardest master in all the world is surely he. When 
he came 1 charged him earnestly, and now noon is past and 
he doesn’t come, and no message either. Where has he gone 
that he does not wish to see me die ? Is he tired and has he 
fallen asleep I wonder ? Hard and cruel master, he does not 
come to see me even once before I die. Why does he not 
come ? My tears like blood Tall on my bedraggled clothing." 

Choonyang’s mother stamped her feet and beat her 
bMASt 

“What shall we do 7” 

Hyangtanee cried as well. The warden and the jailer 
were both in tears but they said, “Don't cry, don’t cry. Even 
amid the confusion of horses and E-pears there are unexpected 
ways of escape; and though the heavens fell there are comers 
and holes into which one can fly.” 

The ‘Whip’ of the yamen cornea with a roar that fairly 
upsets the universe, calling "Huny up, you!" 
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Ip the haste of it Choonyang is conducted to the yarn**, 
Hyangtanee helping her along while her mother follows hard 
behind. Just at this time all the widows of the town have come 
in a group to save Choonyang if possible. They present a 
petition. One beautiful old lady with a white dreBS on waa 
there. The younger women, Bhamefacedly, and in comely 
manner have coats over their heads. The one who spoke was 
tall and neat and eloquently gifted. There were poor widows 
too with hoe and spade in lund fresh from the field, also wood¬ 
cutter's old wives from the hillsides, several hundred of them 
so that the court was filled with women, and the Commissioner 
said, 

"Who are all these women folk? What do you want 
here ?” 

Then one stepped forward and said, "Our coming is because 
we have a petition to present to your enlightened Excellency.” 

He again asked, "What is it you want? Tell me now ex¬ 
actly.” 

The widow replied, "A woman’s faithfulness to her hus¬ 
band is the first of queenly virtues. All know of this Your 
Excellency, lords and governors as well as common folk. Now 
Moonplum’s daughter Choonyang, though born of a ksesang 
has gentle blood in her veins, for her father was a Minister of 
State. The son of a former governor, Master Yee, took 
Choonyang by a sworn marriage contract, but alas there are 
so many devils on earth who seek woe and misery for people, 
she was compelled to say goodbye to him, she has been faithful. 
The present occupant of office had this good woman arrested 
and tortured in order to force her name into the register of 
the keesang, and to compel her to a life of dishonour. But 
she has held out so that he has beaten her nearly to death. 
This may be the way. however, that God wants to show forth 
her faithfulness. Her wavering thread of life hangs in the 
balance, and we have come hoping as from God, that you will 
see how true she is and let her go." 

The Commissioner made reply, "Choonyang is a dancing- 
girl who has been disrespectful and disobedient to the Gov¬ 
ernor, she cannot, therefore, be forgiven.” 
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On this statement, there came hundling forth, from among 
the widows, a woman of well nigh a hundred years, with well 
favoured face still, hearing and eyesight intact, strength un¬ 
impaired, having a soul gifted with a fierce and implacable 
flavour, and a tongue skilled at invective. She was indeed a 
woman to he feared. She came forth bobbing her head, with 
her eyebrows fiercely poised across her face, and her jaw set 
for immediate action. 

"What do you mean by such a decision?” said she. '‘Be¬ 
cause she was faithful to her husband is that her crime? To 
give up her virtue and save her life she refused; and because 
she refused wfll this man who put her under the paddle go 
unpunished? You say that her sin is one of disobedience, a 
ridiculous decision I And now that Your Excellency has the 
power, why don’t you send soldiers to Seoul and arrest a 
rascal there called Dream-Dragon or whatever his name 
is. A thief and a robber assuredly, who ought to be gagged 
and manacled and put into the torture chair.” 

The soldiers on hearing this said “Sh-h-h!” 

"Sh-h-h! What do you mean by Sh-h-h? Is there a 
snake going by that says Sh-h-h? What are you anyway you 
craven creatures you? If I were once in the place of this 
mock Commissioner I'd make it lively for some of you folk.” 

The Commi8ioner, delighted with all this, shook inwardly 
with laughter. He said, "It will all turn out right, ladies, don’t 
get yourselves worked up. Thanks, you may go now." 

As they went out the old woman said further, “Your 
Excellency, don’t you dare to do as you said, or you'll meet 
with a catastrophe that will be something awful." 

And now they all retired outside the yamen to await the 
decision regarding Choonyang. 

The Comraisioner gave orders to bring her in. 

She was helped in as one nearly dead. Her pitiful condi¬ 
tion was such that no one could see it without being moved to 
tears, so to hide his feelings and to disguise himself he shout¬ 
ed loudly. 

"Listen now to what I say, you, a keesany of the common 
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order, have disobeyed the commands of your superior officer, 
and have made a disturbance in the courtyard of the yamen. 
is that not so? You therefore deserve a thousand times to 
die. You were ordered to be the servant of the Governor 
but you refused. I would ask, will you be a servant to me 
now, the Commissioner?” 

He shouted so loudly that the place echoed. She replied, 
"Similar trees are all of a similar colour; crabs and crayfish are 
the same in kind. All the gentry are of like mind it seems, 
in their view of a low woman's faithfulness. 1 am the daugh¬ 
ter of a k—ang but am not a lutsang myself. Can Your Excel¬ 
lency not see that I am innocent? In ancient times a faithful 
kte&OMQ served the learned Doctor Tai; and the woman Hons¬ 
hu! followed Yee Chong. Cannot low women of the keeaa*g 
class even be faithful ? While they may or not believe me, 
the sharpest knife may kill me, the deepest sea may drown 
me, the fiercest fire may bum my soul, still I must be faithful. 
Do what may be best, but know that I cannot do otherwise. 
If I be destined to death let me die, or if to life please let me 
live!” 

The Commisioner after another question or two, took 
from his pocket the ring that she had given him on his depart¬ 
ure, and called the head ketoang, saying, "Take this ring and 
give it to her, will you.” 

The head kMiang took the ring and placed it before 
Choonyaog, but she was so dazed and stupefied, that Bhe 
simply saw that it was a ring, but never recognizing for 
a moment that it was the one that she had given to him so 
long ago. 

Then he said, "Look up, won’t you?” 

After repeating this order two or three tiroes,Choonyang 
looked up, and lo it was her husband, who had visited her in 
the prison the night before. She might have bounded for¬ 
ward at once, put her arms around him and wept and danced 
for joy. But did she ? No. One kind of human nature is 
such, that when it lights upon unspeakable joy it cries out its 
soul in tears of tenderest emotion. The crowd of onlookera 
saw fallmg from her eyes upon her dresa skirt tears like 
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purls. There were tears not from the ordinary affections, 
nor from the Bix thousand joints and ligaments 0 f the body, 
but team from the heart of hearts, the inmost of the very be¬ 
ing, "Oh my husband is it you ? Am I dead or am 1 dreaming ? 
You came last night to the prison and saw my plight You 
said to me a hundred times, ‘Let your spirit be at peace, rest 
and wait,' but I did not understand you." 

She buried her poor bruised heart in the folds of his Royal 
Commissioner-ship and wept at last her inarticulate feelings of 
relief from pain, of safety, and of her entrance into bliss and 
joy. 


The Laurel Wreath. 

The Commissioner then had a four-man chair brought 
and had her sent to her home. On account of the recognized 
prohibition to enter the yamen without permission, her 
mother had been all this time outside, going through stages 
of excitement. On seeing her daughter come forth thus she 
simply went mad with delight, sent her on ahead whOe she 
stayed for a time to talk it over with the women. 

Said she, “ Ul-8t*-go-na ! My beggar son-in law, who came 
last night is a Royal Commissioner! What do you mean ? Is 
it a dream, or am I alive? If it is a dream, may I never wake; 
and if I am alive, may I live forever. Che*-wka-ja f chee-wha- 
j*. n 

"Look here, you soldier boys, open that gate, the mother 

of the Commissioner is going in. She is going in. Wbat shall 
I do ? Buy fields or lands ? Such a day as this! All you 
women don’t wish for sons, wish for daughters, "nui is 
my daughter's gift to me, this day." 

In she went. 

"I’m crazy, I insulted you, my son, last night to no end, 
and treated you disgracefully. You wretched woman, what 
did you do it for ? Bring a knife and make an end of this 
woman's evil tongue. He is like the gods and yet he was a 
beggar last night Why did he deceive me so? This mom- 
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iog at the last cock crow, there were several runners who 
came in uniform, coats and hats, peeking in at our garden 

gate and pointing with the finger. Now I know they were 
hia soldiers. 

“I hope he’ll not be angry with me. However angry 
he may be, what can he do with me his mother-in-law ? After 
my Bon went up to Seoul, this old woman built a shrine in the 
rear garden, and prayed to the Seven Stars and lit the lights; 
prayed day and night that our son-in-law might fare him well 
and prosper, and God heard it and made him to become a 

Royal Commissioner. But I have something to tell him, please 
hear it, it i'b this. Don't be hard on the present Governor. 
He is old and yet is greed/ and revengeful. Hearing that 
Choonyang was beautilul beyond all others, he called her and 
attempted to compel her to become his concubine. He tried 
to coax her too, in a thousand ways, till at last he took the 
course of severity, and in fierce anger endeavoured to break 
her down. If you were like him you would have him killed, 
but since now by your favour we live, let it be extended to 
him likcwiae. If it were not for him we should never have 
known of Choonyang’s worth. 

"Wonderful it is! Last night’s beggar, my son-in-law 
and Royal Commissioner. Wonderful it is l Choonyang who 
was at the point of death is alive, alive. Wonderful it is! 
The woman Wolmai is the mother of a Royal Commissioner, 
wonderful it is! Let’s all dance for the joy of it, wonderful 
indeed! Among all the wonders that be greatest, wonderful, 
wonderful I” 

She and the women, hand in hand, made their way to her 
home. A beef was killed and all who came were welcomed 
to a share in the feast. 

And now the boy Half-wit who had been locked up in 
Oonbong’s town, hearing that the Royal Commissioner had ar¬ 
rived at Namwon, made hia escape and came flying to pay his 
respectB to Dream-Dragon, 

The Commissioner said, "You rascal, you were locked up 
by Oonbong, how did you get out without my orders ?" 

He replied, "Have 1 done any wrong to be locked np so ? 
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In Your Excellency's letter there was an order to lock me up 
and that's why I was arrested. Do you treat a chap who has 
been faithful to you for years in that way 7*’ 

The Commissioner laughed. "You had done no wrong, but 
because you are a half-wit with a long tongue I had you 
locked up." 

At once he wrote out his promotion to a higher office in 
the District, signed the paper, which appointed him for ten 
years, and gave it to him. 

At this time the Governor, pale as death, brought his seal 
of office and gave it up to the Commissioner, who called him 
and spoke to him kindly. 

"I have heard of your high reputation, but we meet for 
the first time. Do you know who I am ?" 

The Governor bowed and said, "Of course I know." 

The Commissioner said with a laugh, “Men all like 
beautiful women; and if we did not have some way to prove 
it, the pure and beautiful would never be known. If it were 
not for you no one would ever have guessed the worth of 
Choonyang. Thanks for what you have disclosed.” 

The Governor ashamed and abashed, made no reply. 

The Commissioner then went on to say, "Namwon Is a 
large District, and in a year of famine would suffer greatly. 
Do your best to govern well, be a shelter for the people, 
and make ready to help them in time of need.” 

When they said goodbye the Governor bowed twice and 
aaid, "I am most grateful for your liberal treatment" 

It was now the third watch of the night, and all the 
voices of the people had ceased. The noisy world bad reced¬ 
ed into the region of sleep, so he ordered a soldier to conduct 
him to Choonyang's home. As he went along, the shadows 
of the trees were just as they used to be, and the moon's soft 
beama were as of yore. The tockyon bird in the shadowy 
hills called to him; and there was the cry of the heron who 
felt bis old love return, and shook his wings to say, "Glad to 
so© you, sir." In the lotus pond the gold-fish were sporting 
in the moonlight, and the geese in the shade of the plants and 
flowers awoke at the sound of passing feet 
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The soldier called, “Swee-e-e.” 

Choonyang’a mother 83ve a start, "Dear me, has the Com¬ 
missioner come, I wonder ?" 

She came out to welcome him, and he went at once into 
Choonyang’s room. She was resting: and arose with difficulty 
and took him by the hand. He wiped away all traces of her 
tears saying cheerfully, "Of all the heroes of the ages there 
were none who won the day without trial. You met me by 
accident but yet you have suffered hard for me. It is all my 
fault, don’t ever cry again my dear.” 

He comforted and consoled her with a thousand loving 
words, had all the sweet things known prepared for her and 
the beat medical treatment. 

“Now we two are happy to live out our hundred year 
agreement,” said he, “Be quick to return to health. Sell your 
thlnca here and go first up to Seoul and wait for me. As I 
am under His Majesty’s orders I cannot tarry longer just 
now. I shall have to leave to-morrow, but shall send you a 
messenger from every stopping place. You shall bear often. 
The head of the Board of Rites will go with you and prepare 
your way. I have written home so that servants will be here 
soon to meet and escort you with a guard of honour." 

He thus gave his orders to the mother and daughter and 
departed. Once again, but only for a little, they had to say 
goodbye. He came at break of day, had his baggage set in 
order, and left. 

He went through all the fifty-three Districts of Chulta 

Province, like a passing cloud, making careful note in every 
place, and when his records were prepared he went back to 
Seoul 

He became in time a Royal Secretary, the Guardian of 
Literature, a Cabinet Minister, a special Adviser to the King. 

When he reported Choonyang's wonderful behaviour ahe 
was decorated by His Majesty and recorded in the state 
records as one of the Kingdom's "Faithful Women.” Her 
same mode all the age in which she lived to resound with her 
praises. 

THE END. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 

in the Y. M. C. A. Industrial School 

AT SEOUL, KOREA, 

Cabinet Department we are making “period furniture" in 
the latest styles and patterns as shown in America today. 
Now is the time to get a new Adam Dining Set or a Chip¬ 
pendale Bed Room Suite. White enamel furniture with 
Korean h3iid-hammercd brass trimmings is elagant. 

Wicker Department. You can get cozy furniture that will fit 
into any room of the house. You do not need to get the 
wicker furniture in suites il is very effective as odd pieces. 
Cretonne upholstery in the latest pattern^ can he furnished. 

Photo Department. Lcntorn slides and enlargements can be 
made from any of your favorite pictures. Do not wait 
till going home to get vot;r collection together, you may 
not have time. 

Printing Department. We are doing fine booklets, commer¬ 
cial and personal stationery. The new type tlmt we are 
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and specifications for churches, schools, dormitories nnd 
humus. Our charges are reasonable and we shall he glad 
to consult with any who arc planning to build. 

Stork Department. Wc will be glad to serve as your agents 
in buying supplies, such as you may need in any special 
line, or can sell you ;r.*>ds from our regular slock. 

Inquires are solicited and rati malts cheerfully furnished. 
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FOR SALE 

1NGERSOLL VVATCHKsT JUST 
•he proposition you hove been 
looking lor, to help the rnlporler 
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the number in the party, when you 
expect lo arrive, and about how 
long you expect to remain. Appli¬ 
cations for reservations for any 
portion or all of the season should 
be made at once to the secretary, 
S. A. BECK, Seoul. Korea. • 
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Legal papers prepared in English. 
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JAPAN-CHINA TOURS 

-: o .-— 

JAPAN-CHINA CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 


About $0% reduction in jares. 


j Kt-ijyo - Mukden - Tientsin - Peking - 

! Tientsin - Nanking . , f .. 

■ - Shanghai - Moji • 


Route _ 

from Keijyo (Seoul) or Hankow 

l Fusan - Keijyo, or vice veraa. 

ISSUED BY PRINCIPAL, STATIONS ON RAILWAY LINES 
IN JAPAN, CHOSEN, AND CHINA. 


JAPAN-CHIN A OVERLAND TOUR TICKETS 

Y ISO (Gold $ 60) tor seeing Japan, Chosen, and China. 

Nan king-Tientsin 


Route 


Shanghai - 


or Hankow 


-Peking, Mukden - 


Keijyo - Fusan • Shimonoseki - Tokyo - 
Yokohama,—or vice versa. 

SSIJKD BY AC ENTS OF THE FOLLOWING STEAMER LINES 
V. Y. K.-T. K. K.-C. P. O. S.- T. M. S. S. C. 


CHOSEN-MANCHURIA EXPRESS 

Fusan - Keijyo - (Seoul) - Mukden - Changchun. 

• Weekly Service. Moat Up-to-Date Accommodation:—1st 
and 2nd Class Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

Resides the above, two daily expresses are run between 
Fusan and Antung in connection with the railway services in 
Japan and Chino. 

HOTELS IN CHOSEN 


Under the LHrect Management of the Chosen Railways 
(hoien Hotel, Keijyo. 

The most luxurious hotel in the Far East 
Kongo-san Hotel, Diamond Mountain. 

A chalet hotel for visitors to the mountain. 

Station Hotels, Fusan and Shingishu. 

The best rendezvous at the two terminal stations. 


For further particulars, please apply to 

Keijo Office. 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 

RYltfAN, CHOI.KN. 
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CHATS WITH OUR READERS 


The cub torn of aending the Magazine to friend■ Abroad is growing, 
and it must be pleasing to all concerned. 


We need more copie* of the Aral three number* of Trb Korea 
Uaoaeine and will pay cash for them. If yon do not have them all, 
please send the one* you will part with, tell oa the price, ind check will 
be MnL 


Any person writing for publication should be imfarmed that his name 
must always accompany the manuscript. The name will not be publish¬ 
ed without authority being given, but anonymous manuscripts cannot be 
published. 


Bound copies of The Korea Magazine, in half leather, with hand¬ 
some gold stamp, may now be obtained at this office. We >1sd have the 
full cloth binding, which is serviceable and cheaper. Both for appear¬ 
ance and lasting worth we recommend the half leather binding. 


W« shall be pleased to have an early communication from you in re¬ 
gard to thB excursion to the ancient city of Songdo in Juno. Not only 
will there be n pleasant pilgrimage with kindred spirits, bat undoubtedly 
much additional information concerning Wang Gun and other Korean 
rulers wilt be received at that tune. 


While giving much attention to the men and women of the past wbn 
hare been prominent in the life of Korea Tup Korea Magazine does not 
intend 10 limit its page* to articles dealing with the past. Articles are 
already in preparation which will show the up-to-date char ac ter of pre¬ 
sent-day development in Korea. These articles together with those ro¬ 
uting to the preservation in printed form of records which would other¬ 
wise soon be forever lost, will be appreciated by our readers for the coo- 
trists presented. 
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The Korea Magazine 

M'ARCH, 1918 
Editorial Notes. 

TT Beema to be definitely settled that a large flour mill will be 
established this season at Chinnampo. The company has 
been formed and machinery ordered. This may make more 
difficult the work of cornering the flour market in this part of 
the world, a matter which is now being investigated by the 
authorities. 

PARTICULAR attention is called to the suggested pilgrim- 
age to Songdo in June, as noted in the article “A Thou¬ 
sand Years.” There must be a number in Korea who would 
like to visit Songdo for the purpose of learning more about 
that ancient capital, and especially to Honor the name and 
fame of one whose reign was established just one thousand 
years ago. Further suggestions for making the occasion 
memorable, and applications for membership in the party, 
should be sent soon to the office of The Korea Magazine. 

npQE Seoul Chamber of Commerce has done a good work in 
investigating the reasons for the high price of coal and 
its scarcity in Korea. Improvement in conditions has not 
been very marked, but we may expect further action. We 
would like to see the Chamber of Commerce interest itself in 
the movement for additional Parks in Seoul, and especially in 
the suggestion that the ground opposite the head office of the 
Oriental Development Company should be set apart for a Park. 
If this influential body of men will devote some attention to 
this constructive work we may expect soon to sec definite 
plans made for improving and beautifying the city in a way to 
be of benefit to the entire country. 
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Kindergartens in Seoul. 

Considering the attention this branch oF education haa 
received in Japan Proper, one can hardly say that a beginning 
has been made in Chosen. This is not because there are no 
children to attend, for the country swarms with youngsters 
of the proper age. Nor is there any lack of desire For in¬ 
struction ; any visitor will be struck with the zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm of the children in any of the few kindergartens now in 
operation. 

In the case of the few who can afford to maintain such a 
school for their own children, there is often only indifference 
and lack of appreciation of any plans for modern education of 
small children. And in most cases, bitter grinding poverty 
makes it out of the question for parents to furnish any private 
facilities, and often to take advantage of what the Govern¬ 
ment provides for the older children, to say nothing of educa¬ 
tional luxuries like this. 

The resources of the Government and of the Missions are 
already taxed to the limit, and while Primary and Secondary 
Education is still unprovided for a great share of the popula¬ 
tion, there seems small chance of any general provision of 
kindergartens in the near fuftire. 

Outside Seoul there are private kindergartens in some of 
the larger Japanese centers, and the Women's Foreign Mission¬ 
ary Society of the Methodist Church (North) maintains twoior 
Koreans, one in Cbinnampo, and one in Chemulpo. There may 
be others also, concerning which information has not come to 
the writer. In any case, it is safe to say that the bulk of this 
work, for Japanese and Korean children alike, is in the Capital. 

The Government reports two classes; Private, and (sup¬ 
ported by the Japanese School Association of Saoul) Public. 
In addition, there are schools doing kindergarten work, though 
not officially recognized, in connection with three of the Mis¬ 
sions in Seoul. With this elaborate classification, one is 
scarcely prepared for the total under instruction to be 400 
Japanese and 255 Koreans, with 17 Western children in a lit¬ 
tle home kindergarten that is open only 3 days a week. 

Just here we might refresh our memory with some figures. 
The population of Seoul is (roughly) 160,000 Koreans and 
60,000 Japanese. The old-style Soh Dangs alone enroll 2,010 
students. On the Emperor's Birthday, the procession of school 
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children of all ages and grades, that went to pay. its respects at 
the office of the Governor-General, was estimated at 12,000 or 
15,000. There should be in Seoul fully 30,000 of school age, that 
is, from 7 years to 15, and there might be 6,000 more eligible 
for the kindergartens. The task of providing school facflitiea 
for the growing population of this city is a staggering one. 

All the kindergartens but one are Private. That is for 
Japanese, has a staff of 4 teachers, and enrolls 82 boya and 58 
girls. The tuition is "9 1.60 per month, and the running ex¬ 
pense totals T 2,688 a year. The writer visited this school just 
as they were preparing for the "Dolls’ Festival.” Some 30 
youngsters were gayly decked in ceremonial costumes of vari¬ 
ous aorta, and practicing diligently a complicated marching 
figure. The music was furnished partly by a bright lad in his 
eighth year, whose chubby fingers pounded out a lusty melody 
on the piano, though to get the volume of sound, he had to 
put two fingers together for the sake of strength. How many 
American kindergartens have a boy pianist of this tender age ? 

It was pleasant to note the freedom of action and op¬ 
portunity for initiative in even this large and crowded school. 
It seems that there is a movement in this direction, compared 
with a visit to the same school some time since. The change 
may make the work of the teacher harder, but surely the ad¬ 
vantage of an opportunity to learn by one’s own efforts is a 
distinct gain to the pupils. 

There are 3 kindergartens privately conducted for Japan¬ 
ese children. The total enrollment is 82 boys and 78 girla, 
with 6 teachers in all. The fee is ¥ 1.00 per month. It must 
be more than a coincidence that as the fees are less, the en¬ 
rollment of girls increases. The annual expense is ¥ 2,289, 
and the amount not received from fees is made up by private 
subscriptions, from patrons and friends of the school. 

With a single exception, all the kindergartens for Korean 
children are Mission institutions. The Woman's Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church has three; 
one at the East Gate, one at Chong No, one at EwhaHaktang. 
The total enrollment is 50 boys and 40 girls, with 7 teachers, 
in addition to the Directress, Miss Brownlee, who gives her 
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full time fa this work. The annual expense, including her 
salary, is ¥ 2.150. The first school was opened in January, 
1014, and ainco then 10 have finished the full course of 2 
years, and graduated, while 9 more will graduate this spring. 

Since 1915 the Presbyterian School for Girls, Ching Sin 
Hakkyo, haa maintained a kindergarten, The organizer and 
first teacher, a daughter of the Vice-Governor of Kyung Keui 
Province, studied in Peking. She has done much original work, 
particularly in translating from English into Korean, and has 
produced material of permanent value, with a freshness of 
style, and adaptation to the Korean mind, beyond the hope 
of any but a Korean. The school enrolls 20 boys and 30 girls, 
with an annual budget of ¥25.00. The two teachers are not 
paid for their work in the kindergarten aa they are also regular 
teachers in the school itself. 

In connection with Paiwha Haktang, the Southern Meth¬ 
odist school for girls, there is a kindergarten, now in its sec¬ 
ond year. It enrolls 66 girls, and no boys, with two teachers, 
and involves an annual expense of ¥ 480.00. 

Only the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society schools 
mentioned above have any fee. They charge 10 sen per month, 
and the Directress says of this "Some pay, and more do not." 

Though the number of graduates from the Mission schools 
is small, tbeir influence is not confined to these. More than a 
hundred students are reported as having taken part of the 
course and dropped out, and as shown above, there are now 
over two hundred in attendance. Even a short contact with 

the now world of songs and games and directed self-express¬ 
ion cannot fail to make a decided impression on a plastic little 
mind. The change that comes to the Korean boys and girls 
while they are attending is marked. Cleaner and better cloth¬ 
ing, attention to care of the hands and face, general neatness, 
and a habit of obedience to authority, are all "outward signs 
of an inward grace.” The reflex effect they have upon their 
families and home life is less evident, but possibly more lasting. 

Any of the schools mentioned above is well worth a visit, 
but for those who have little time, the most picturesque, and 
most accessible kindergarten in Seoul is the Kyung Sung Yu- 
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cbiwon, at 34 Insadong, immediately behind the Pagoda Park. 
“Yuchiwon” the happy translation of Kindergarten, it means 
literally "Garden of little children.*' 

This is a private school, recognized by the authorities as 
being of the same grade as the public schools. It is main¬ 
tained for the children of wealthy citizens of Seoul. The fee 
is * 2.00 per month, and out of the 50 students, only 9 are 
girls, one of them a Japanese. All the boys arc Koreans. 
There is an endowment that yields a good sum, and private 
gifts also help to bring the total annual revenue up to ¥ 1,910. 

Of the 3 teachers, 2 are Japanese, and all the teaching is 
done in the National Language. Some of the little girls are 
dressed in Japanese style, and the visitor was hopelessly 
puzzled when he was asked to pick out the one little Japanese 
girl from among them. 

The children bring their lunch, as they do in many other 
schools of the same grade. But there is one feature of this 
school that all the others lack, a bevy of Korean nuraes in at¬ 
tendance on the younger childrea The building is a new 
one, Ln Korean style, the equipment is lavish, and Lhe children 
themselves, coming from the beBt homes of the city, leave 
nothine to be desired in clothing or appearance. There seems 
also to be more of personal liberty and attention to the in¬ 
dividual than is found in some other schools. This is due 
partly to the smaller enrollment as compared with the number 
of teachers, partly, doubtless, to the fact that the age limit 
is higher than in the Japanese schools. 

E. W. Koonb. 


A Thousand Years. 

It is a matter of interest that the dynasty that gnve us the 
name Korea, the name that finds itself on the cover of The 
Magazine, came into being just a thousand years ago, 918 a. d. 
It was Ko-ryu. In all the history of the peninsula where 
some fifteen names of different kingdoms appear, none attain¬ 
ed to a higher place of honour than she. 

In literature, in religion, in arts, in sciences she finds no 
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equal. Her pottery alone, before which the world stands in 
wonder, is but a single witness of what her skilful brain and 
hands could do. 

A Chinaman, Su Keung, (1091-1153 A. D.), who came as 
envoy in the days of Ko-ryu, tells many interesting things of 
this kingdom. He writes, "The people of Ko-ryu are very 
deft at handicraft, and show a skill most wonderful. Their 
special workers are singled out and rewarded and encouraged 
by the state.” 

This would explain the law of competition by which she 
rose to fame. 

The writer possesses a quaint old set of bocks, published 
in 1241 A. D., that show how the people of Ko-ryu understood 
the art of paper-making and printing. Two old pictures, as 
well, that have come down on thinnest tissue-paper from 1133 
A. D., tell of how they built and made to stand the wear of 
time. 

Among all Korean writers, poets, essayists who can equal 
the men of Ko-ryu ? 

This will suffice to say how great the kingdom was, that 
came into being in 918 A. D. 

As an answer to how it came about, and who was its 
founder some notea gathered from the writings of An Chung- 
bok (1712-1791 A. D.) will serve ; 

Wang Gun we are told was a native of Song-do, whose 
father, Yoong, lived at the foot of the Songak Mountains. 

Once the famous priest To-sun, on passing his home, 
stopped for a moment to rest. He was heard to say, ‘In this 
house a great sage will be bom.’ 

Yoong, hearing this, hurried out to greet the passer, and 
together they climbed the hills at the rear of the village and 
looked out over the landscape. 

Here To-sun wrote a letter, sealed it and addressed it 
thus: "To the Lord of the Three Hans, yet to be bom, the 
Great Prince.'' 

He gave it lo Wang Yoong and said, "Next year you will 
have a son, and very precious he will be. When he grows up 
give Irim this.’* 
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The time came about and Wang Gun was born, it being 
then the year chung-yoo <877 a. d.) 

On that day lights and haloes encircled the home, and 
finally ascended by a long sweep of the dragon up to the sky. 

From his earliest youth Wang Gun showed special gifts. 
He was marked in feature as well, for he had a ‘dragon’ face, 
a 'sun-horn' on hia brow, a square jaw and a wide forehead. 
His cheerful broad minded soul spoke through a deep and 
mellow voice. His one great purpose was to be a blessing 
and a help to the rest of the world. 

When he was seventeen years of aee To-sun called again. 
"Your young Excellency,” said he, "has fallen on happy for¬ 
tune, for the people of the state in their distress look to you." 

To-sun taught him military science, geomancy, astrology. 
He had him offer sacrifices at noted places in the hills, and 
tanght him how to get into touch with the spirits that rule 
from the world of the unseen. 

At nineteen he became a military officer under the usurper 
Koong-ye, who ruled in Chul-wun, now one of the stations on 
the Wonsan railroad. A horrible monster he was, seemingly 
a small and badly ordered edition of Herod the Great, or Nero 
of Rome. Every fit of temper that took him cost scores of 
livea. His wife, his sons, his best friends were speared to 
death with red-hot irons, till his name became a stench and a 
terror throughout the land. Wang Gun was given service 
under him, but soon his name in contrast rose high in public 
esteem. 

In the third moon of the year 938 A. D. there came by a 
Chinese merchant from the Tangs, Wane Chang-keun, who 
had in his possession a very ancient mirror, that when turned 
to the light, revealed a number of characters from its depths, 
which said, "God will give to Chin and Afa a son, who will 
first catch the Chicken and finally possess himself of the 
Duck." 

It also read, “Two dragons, one hiding away in the pines, 
and one under the shadow of black metal toward the east" 

There were in all 147 characters in the mirror, a mystery 
surely, and so Wang presented it to King Koong-ye. 
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Koong-ye called three of his wisest men to have them 
make known to him the meaning of the inscription. 

They counselled together, “ Chin-ma means Chin-han and 

Ma-han” said they, "or Korea as a whole. Pines mean Song-do 
—a man of Song-do it will be. Dragon means King. This 
can refer to none other than General Wang.” 

"To catch the Chicken, means conquer Silla or Kerim 
(Chicken-forest) and the Duck is the Yaloo River or Duck 
River. Black Metal means Chul-wuu (Metal Capital) Koong- 
ye’s home, [t points without question to Wang Gun as destin- 
, ed to the throne but we dare not whisper this to His Highness 
Koong-ye," so they improvised an explanation of quite 
another sort to suit the ears of the king. 

Three months later, as the shadows had grown darker 
still over the state of Tai-bong (Korea), four generals came 
one night to see Wang Gun. 

Said they, "Our country is ruined; the King is a brutal 
murderer, bloodshed and slaughter are his handiwork. We 
ask Your Excellency to do as the heroes of China have done. 
Rise and save the state." 

Wang Gun gave a start of terror, "Far be it from me to 
act the traitor. I have given my oath of allegiance to the 
King and, good or bad, I must stand by it." 

But they reasoned, "He is no king. He is a usurper. 
Already his jealous eye is on you, and it is only a matter of 
time till we all come under the knife." 

When they came to call. Wang Gun, in order to get his 
wife Yoo-si out of earshot, told her to go to the garden and 
get some melons. 

Yoo-si pretended to go. but instead, took up her position 
in the rear room behind tha thin paper partition where she 
could hear everything. Suddenly ahe hurried in and said to 
her husband, "Up man, to do the right is always right. My 
soul too awakens lo this occasion. Should yours do less than 
mine ?" 

With her own hand she had out his coat of mail and 
fastened it on him while the generals eagerly watched. 
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When day dawned he took his place on a heap of rice 
bags while his courtiers circled round to do him honour. 
They summoned their soldiers with a shout, "King Wang has 
raised his righteous flag." 

The rush from all quarters was so great that even the 
drums in the palace gates beat to announce his welcome. 

King Koong-ye, hearing the uproar, said with a Btart 
"Prince Wang has got it, and so there is an end to me." Dis¬ 
guised in civilian dress he made his escape from the palace 
and ran for his life. 

The chamberlains and others set the palace in order to 

receive King Wang. 

Wang then ascended the throne and announced the name 
of hie kingdom as Ko-ryu. He issued the following proclama¬ 
tion : “The past king has played the tyrant in his rule, has 
employed cunning and deceitful ways, has found delight in 
the torture of his subjects, has loaded burdens on men heavier 
than they could hear. The population has diminished, the 
land lies desolate. Kingship has failed in his hands and thus 
the end is come. 

“I am here by compulsion of my ministers seated on the 
throne with a new world before us and joy and hope our por¬ 
tion. Let us be glad and let the sea shine with light" 

The ministers bowed saying, "We have come to a etc** 
and enlightened king whom we shall serve with all our 
might" 

Koong-ye fled and hid in a cave. To satisfy his hunger 

lie stripped heads from the wheat and ate them till at last the 
farmers of Sam-bang found him and speedily beat him to 
death. 

Wang Gun was a great and gifted king. Hi* revolution 
was accomplished without bloodshed and his reign was bless¬ 
ed. He won over Silla and later Paikje and made Korea one 
kingdom. The defeated Kings, Kyung-soon and Chin-hun, he 
treated kindly and called his brothers. He built temples and 
received missionary priests from India. He travelled here 
and there in the interests of his kingdom. He welcomed 
ambassadors from the Tangs. Long caravans of camels from 
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the Ki-tan Tartars came bringing gifts and goods to do him 
honour. He built the walls of Pyengyang, called it the 
Wesern Capital and established schools for her youths. 

Thus was begun the kingdom of Ko-ryu that lasted nearly 
530 years, a great and enlightened state, whose honourable 
memory has lived a whole millenium. 

We would suggest a pilgrimage to Songdo, say June next, 
under the auspices of The Korea Magazine, on the part of all 
those interested in Things Korean. 

There they could fittingly pay their respecb under the 
same old hills and on the old palace site to the memory of her 
great dead, and her achievements that have outlasted all the 
wear of time. 


Korean .Customs of the Year 

BY 

Kwun Sang-yonq (written about 18*10). 

Custom requires that on the first day of the New Year 
bread-soup be offered before the ancestral shrine. 

People rise early on new years and take the greatest care 
to avoid sneezing, as sneezing is a sure sign of sickness to 
come. 

On this day a new suit of clothes is donned and the wearer 
wends his way to make his bow before father, older brother, 
senior, calling it New Year Salutation (Pai-sin-ae, Se-pai). 

The women send greetings to one another, and special 
good wishes for the year to come. 

At evening time the hair that has been gathered from 
combing the head during the past year is burned. The burn¬ 
ing is supposed to drive away evil spirits. 

The shoes of the children must be safely hidden away for 
this night as the Spirit or Darkness ( Ya-kwang-tin) or other 
Emaciated Spirits ( Chuk-pal ) travel about from house to house. 
They try on the children’s shoes and thus bring sickness. 
This spirit, however, has a mania lor counting objects that are 
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alike and numbering them off. If it meets a sieve, for ex¬ 
ample, it begins diligently counting the meshes. So a sieve is 
hung on q post beneath the caves where it may count to its 
heart’s content, and so lose the opportunity for dispensing 
evils. 

With the festival called the Opening of Spring ( Ip-ch'oon ), 
poems of good luck are written in the Palace and sent to the 
various official homes. These arc posted up on doors and pil¬ 
lars. Pictures of the two spirits OoL-loo and Shiiwh’a are 
also posted on the main doors. Sometimes three falcons are 
pictured instead, as guardians of the home against misfortune. 

On the first myo-il, or Rabbit Day, of the year, no wood is 
ever brought into the house. The reason for this is that myo 
for Rabbit, and mok for Wood fall into the same class in the 
philosophic table, and this custom is observed in order to keep 
Wood from gaining predominance over the other Primal Ele¬ 
ments. 

On this day cotton strings are looped and hung to the belt 
or pocket These are called Rabbit Strings and are a charm 
to insure long life. 

On Rabbit Day the outside gate is kept firmly closed to 
keep out women. If a woman by any chance should enter to 
see to her natural wants, a great evil will assuredly over¬ 
take that home. 

One the I4th day of the 1st Moon it is customary to bind 
straw into shapes to represent the different members of the 
household, and the mannikin thus made they call a che-yong. 
A little money is placed inside and it is then thrown out on to 
the road before the door at eventide. Beggars pass from home 
to home on their way seeking che-yong. On being given one 
they greedily tear it open to find the money. Thus do they 
rid the home of evils, for in this process the evils are supposed 
to pass from the members of the household to the beggars 
who possess themselves of the che-yong. 

Children buy nuts on this 14th day and eat them early on 
the morning of the 15th. They call this “biting away their 
boila" and hold that if any eat thus, no boil will trouble them 
for the year to come. 
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On the 15th day early in the morning people take a drink 
of 800 I (wine) and call it ch'ungA-ohoo (Wine for clearing the 
ears). This is a charm against deafness and also a cure for it. 

On the same day glutinous rice and other grains are 
steamed, mixed with dates and honey and called yak-pap 
(Medicinal Bread). It is offered to the ancestors at the spirit 
shrine. This was a sacrifice to the crows in the days of Silla 
that finally became a fixed ancestral custom. 

Dried greens are eaten on this day, such as sliced melons, 
radishes, etc., as a safeguard against diseases caused by heat 
during the summer. 

On this day If you meet anyone and call them by name 
they will suddenly reply “Buy my heat,” or "Take ray fever.” 

On this day too, people dig earth from the roadway and 
scatter it in the kitchen, and at the four corners of the house 
calling it Lucky Earth. 

They throw clothes out into the street also as an offering 
to good luck. 

No food is given to the dogs on this day, for if a dog eats 
on the 15th of the 1st moon he will fall a victim to a vomiting 
sickness. 

Paper kites are made at the new year season, square in 
shape, and held by three strings, one from each ear-tip above 
the face, and another from the pit of the stomach. These 
kites have no tails, for a kite with a tail cannot be made to do 
tricks, and so is never used in the lists. 

Those who enter the arena have their string covered with 
glue and then coated with ground glass, or porcelain filings 
to make it rough and sharp. Thus they strive eaeh to cut the 
string of the other. In these kite contests people lose thou¬ 
sands of yang without any hesitation. 

Another use made of the kite, is to write on its face an 
inscription asking it to bear away all the ill-luck of the year, 
and then let it go. Anyone flying a kite after the 15th day is 
called a butcher or baBket-maker. 

At this time boiled millet is prepared, pan-ryong, Food 
for the Dragon, aud thrown into the river, or well, to pro- 
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pitiate this great spirit. The Dragon must ever be satisfied 
if all would go happily aboard ship, or on the sea. 

At night the children take torches and go up the hill, to 
await the rising of the moon. They bow to it and call this act 
yung-uml , Greeting the Moon. They also judge of the prob¬ 
abilities of the season on this first sight of the moon. If it 
is red it presages a dry season ; if white, great rains; if yel¬ 
low, a rich harvest. 

People of the Capital walk over the bridges on this night. 
All night long they are out in the streets to have a good time, 
the most popular resort being the Kwang-tung Bridge. 

Each year, as well as each day, has a cycle name. To 
guard against ill-luck from the birthday’s having the same 
name as the birth year, a piece of red paper is cut round, in¬ 
serted into a stick and stuck on to the roof of the house on the 
16th day of the 1st Moon. If the birth month of the year hap¬ 
pens to have the same cycle name as the year itself that Is also 
considered unlucky. The Natural Element is then taken as a 
guide, so that if it is Water, the Dragon is fed; if it is Wood, a 
bath is taken, and one bows toward the East which is associat¬ 
ed with Wood. If it is Fire the wearer burnB his outer garment 
in the agoong (kitchen fire). If it is Earth he goes up to the 
top of a hill and scatters boiled millet about. If Metal be the 
Element, he bows to the T'ai-baik star (Sirius). 

If the Na-hoo star be met with on the birthday of a man 
he makes a straw image, while a woman makes a paper pocket. 
A piece of money is inserted in each and they are then thrown 
out into the street. If the Kc-to star threatens one, a picture 
of a pair of socks is made on a piece of paper and is stuck up 
as a protection. All these customs are more than useless and 
yet the ignorant people put implicit faith in them. 

Stone-fights, yoof-throwing, tethering, Buddhist drum¬ 
beating and begging, are all customs that begin with the new 
year and last till the 15th after which date they gradually cease. 

Stone-fights are carried on by reckless youths who go 
forth in crowds to throw atones at each other, or fight with 
clubs. Many die at this sport, and officials have tried to put a 
stop to it but have failed thus far. 
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Yoot is a game in which four pieces made of asari wood 
are used. They are thrown and if one falls on its back the 
throw is called a to (Pig); if two it is called a kai (Dog) ; 
if three, it is called a kid (Hero); if four, it is called a yoot 
(Scholar). If all fall on their faces it is called a mo (Archer). 

A yoot board is made with 29 points in the circumference 
and the diameter in form like the character for field. It is said 
to be modelled after Hang-oo's camp before Tong-sung. Sides 
are token, the sticks thrown and credit gis’en accordingly. 
The effort is to get quickly round the course. If one caQ but 
cast a mo everytirae, he gets around quickly. 

A see-saw board is balanced over a rest so that it can go 
up and down. A girl takes her place on each end. As one 
jumps, up goes her end and down goes the other, and vice 
versa. A common saying is, that this is the way a girl glimps¬ 
es her lover oyer the wall, while the lad on the other side 
rises on a swing. So the lad swings and the girl see-saws. 

Begging priests go dancing about the streets during this 
season of the year like ordinary actors, dressed in black and 
wearing grass caps with a peacock feather or artificial flower 
stuck in the top. They carry drums and cymbals and wear a 
yellow robe. Thus they go about begging money or grain and 
offering their Buddhist prayers as people may require. They 
also move about at night tinkling triangles. 

At this season, also, wind mills and shuttlecocks appear. 
Some of the windmills are made like swallows, some like 
cranes, some like umbrellas, some like kites. 

The shuttlecock is made of earth, rolled round like a 
marble having pheasant feathers stuck in to it, or pieces of 
paper. 

It is kicked through all the seasons of the year. 

On the 1st day of the 2nd Moon everything in the room is 
carefully dusted. 

On the 6th day the Pleiades are looked at to see if they 
are before the moon or behind it. From the position of these 
two, people judge as to the coming season whether it will 
be a year of plenty or not The moon is called rice and the 
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Pleiades children. If the children are hungry and are seen 
running in haste to catch the moon, it will be a year of want. 
If, on the other hand, they are satisfied and are going sweetly 
along with the moon behind them, it means a year of plenty. 
If they both journey together it will be just a common year. 

To see a white butterfly in this month means trouble 
ahead. On Han-sik or Cold Food Day, all repair to the groves 
of their ancestors to sacrifice. 

On the 3rd day of the 3rd Morin, worship is offered with 
cakes made of azalea flowers. 

The night of the 8th day of the 4th Moon is the Feast of 
Lanterns. On the 1st day of the month, posts are erected and 
lanterns of various shapes bought or made. For lantern stands 
bamboo poleg are bound together with a tuft of pheasant 
feathers at the top. If no pheasant feathers are available then 
a bunch of pine is used instead. On the top a coloured flag is 
hung with a short cross-piece fastened below having rings at 
each end and a string attached to each. By this means the lan¬ 
terns are raised and lowered. When one has no bamboo pole 
availahlc the lantern may be hung to the end of the eaves, or 
to the limb of a tree. In the market streets and outside the 
city one finds the largest lanterns. In such places it is not 
uncommon to see several hundred men, amid no end of noise 
and confusion, setting up lantern poles. Sometimes the pole 
has been known to break and then everyone is rendered anxi¬ 
ous as to the coming luck of the year. Even sightseers are in¬ 
terested in it. and made glad if all goes well, but upset if aught 
goes ill. In the market streets there is the greatest display of 
lanterns. 

In the hanging of these lanterns various groupings are 
followed, for example the ha-do form, the nak-soo, the j'oi- 
hwai, the h(mg-bum, also the 28 Constellations and the 12 
Hours. With each year the order changes. 

Lanterns are made of various shapes with pictures painted 
on them, drums, bells, gourds, fish, boys. 

One form with many on one frame is called kon-teuna 
(Cluster Lantern). Silk lanterns are also made but not accord¬ 
ing to any set pattern, fairy lanterns, Buddha lanterns, butter- 
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fly lanterns. Birds, hills, flowers, grass, all have a part. The 
aim seems to be for each to make his as different as possible 
from everyone else’s. Some are made in the shape of cranes. 
Borne like turtles, some like lions, others tigers, etc. These 
are not real lantema however, but obects of amusement only. 

On this day cake is made of the leaves of the Salisburia, 
and eaten with black beans parched. When night falls the 
lanterns are lighted. The smoke and dust that rises in the 
excitement of the occasion hides the moon. In the three main 
streets, and tho nine market squares of the capital, crowds of 
men and women appear beating drums and singing Bongs. 
Such a row you never heard. 

Lanterns are hung according to the members of the fami¬ 
ly, men, women and children. As they shine brightly or look 
dim people estimate the luck ot the year. If the lanterns are 
bright all the family will be happy, but if dim there will be 
sorrow, at the thought of which the women of the house sigh 
and shed tears. 

On tan-o (5th day of 5th Moon) written mottoes are sent 
to the official homes from the Palace and offerings of cherries 

are made at the family shrine. 

The children, with their faces washed in chang-po perfume, 
and a ckang-po pin In the hair, and dressed in new clothes go 
with their mothers and sisters, who are specially dressed out 
with all the ornaments passible, to enjoy the sport of swinging. 

In the 5th Moon the Governors of Kyung-sang and Chulla, 
as well as the military chiefs and admirals, send gifts of fans 
to the king, and to the high officers and ministers of state as 
well as to their special friends. 

On the yoo-too day (15th day of the 6th Moon) vermiceli, 
melons, apples, etc., as well a9 soo-tan cake is offered at the 
ancestral shrine, while the children have yoo-too balls made 
for them to play with. Soo-tan cake is made of cooked rice, 
beaten, rolled up into lengths and then cut into pieces and 
mixed with honey. Yoo-too balls are made of wheat flour 
rolled round and hard like marbles. They are dyed scarlet, 
strung on a string and hung at the waist. 

During the Sam Pok (Dog Days) dog-meat soup, and red 
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bean porridge are eaten as a preventative against harm from 
the heat. 

The 15th day of the 7th Moon is called paik-choong 
(Middle Day of the Hundred) pnd on this occasion special 
prayero are offered to the Buddha. Great preparation is made 
for this day in all the temples. 

On the ciuxmg-ck’oo (Mid Autumn) day, the 15th day of 
the 8th Moon, sacrifices are made before the graves. 

On the 9th day of the 9th Moon chrysanthemum cake is 
offered at the family shrines. 

The first o-il of the 10th Moon, called Horse Day, is ob¬ 
served by a sacrifice to the spirit of the house. The reison 
for this sacrifice is that o is the Positive Principle in nature, and 
so the day’s sacrifice is intended to aid this positive or vital 
principle. 

On Umg-ji (Winter Solstice) Day red bean porridge is 
made and with it sacrifice is offered before the ancestral shrine. 
Some of the porridge is thrown outside the front gate as well, 
to guard against the demon of disease. This particular demon 
is the spirit of a wilful son of a Chinaman, called Ko Yang-si. 

On this day the calendar for the coming year is given out 

In the 12th Moon officials residing in the country and their 
relatives give gifts to one another which they call s e-chan, 
Closing-Year Dainties. 

Nap-il is the day on which bird flesh is eaten. 

On the last day of the year all the members of the family 
bow to each other and say, "A bow for the old year." 

This is Masker's Day in the Palace when fire-works are 
let off. Lights are kept burning in the homes of the people 
all night, before the shrines, in the bedrooms, at the outer 
gate, in the kitchen, in the stable, in the water-closet 

Children are afraid of this night and say you must not 
sleep or your eyebrows will turn gray. Some children never 
sleep a wink all the night through. 

Besides these there are throughout the year many oc¬ 
casions for rejoicing that are not necessarily attached to a spe¬ 
cial moon or day. Moat of these pertain to the world of the 
women and children. 
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Teeth. 

The question of teeth is one that interests the whole wide 
world. From the time that they come in with their fever and 
fits of temper, till they drop with a wrench into the dentist's 
gruesome receptacle, they are among the oddest riddles that 
confront human experience. 

The day may come, let U8 hope so, when human beings 
will be able to dispense with teeth altogether and take their 
nourishment by some kind of concentrated tablet that will but 
touch the tongue and leave the recipient with a satisfied feel¬ 
ing of soup, and fish, and entree, and pudding and all the rest- 
an abundant meal. Under such gentle tutelage teeth may re¬ 
solve themselves back into the original dark elements from 
which they sprung and leave the earth free of one of the worst 
evils bequeathed it by old Adam. 

They are a contradiction all the way through. Naturally 
their presence should spell health and cheer. A man with 
good white teeth, all sound, should be as strong as Ajax, and 
hale and hearty as Michael Angelo's David. But this is by no 
means so. Some of the worst cases we have ever seen of di¬ 
lapidation, dyspepsia, yellow blotches, and no end of bilious 
eructations, have had back of them a perfect set of ivory teeth, 
the envy of the gods. Truly they arc a great and insoluble 
mystery! 

But if I were an Oriental and should set about explaining 
the defects and ailments of the foreigner, I should start with 
the tooth and conclude that there must be some devil or other 
who sows seeds of infection in every foreign baby's mouth, 
and then dances with glee over the pains and aches that 
follow, till he sees his prey drop finally into the dentist’s box. 
What a world of expense, of misery, and of humiliation teethare 1 

Three Korean friends, who happened to be sitting by when 
these notes were made, were inquired of: 

“Kim, how old are you, please, and how many teeth have 
you out?” 

"I am fifty-one,” said he, “and all my teeth are Bound,” 
opening his mouth to show. 
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The next man was Yi, fifty-one alao. He has two un¬ 
broken rows of molars. They can crack walnuts and peach 
stones with an echo like a small revolver shot. Of late, how¬ 
ever, I have noticed a twinge across his countenance that tells 
rae he fears there is a ‘worm' working at the root of one of his 
teeth, that the tooth-devil has planted at some unwary mo¬ 
ment. Let us hope not 

The third friend is Yi also, forty-three years of age, and 
not a defective tooth in his head, all sound and well. “When 
a Korean’s teeth go,” says he "he dies.” 

I ask them what they make of us in this respect and they 
tell me that foreigners eat sweets, and the flavour sweet is 
associated with Earth, and earth devours water, and Water 
has to do, not with liver, lungs or kidneys, but with the teeth. 
So you have it: Sweet, that has to do with Earth, eats into the 
teeth that are in the category Water, Earth's sworn enemy. 

Here we are in the region of the Five Elements with a 
large measure of proof in favour of what they say. 

As I peer into the oriental world 1 feel that teeth are a 
greater mystery than ever. 

We saw exhumed once on a time the bones of an ancient 
lord from a mound that had adorned the hillside a hundred 
years. The bones were all counted, every one of them, and 
from the skull not a tooth was missing. The ancient record 
Baid that he died at 60 yeare of age. 

I bad just come to the conclusion that Asia was blessed with 
sound teeth above her kind, especially Korea, when I found 
the following poem by Yi Kyoo-bo written about 1200 a. d. 

"Man lives by eating, and he cats by means of his teeth. 
If his teeth ache he cannot eat. It looks as though God 
intended that 1 should die. If you have them pulled out, you 
get relief from the agony, but the toothless gum that shows, 
puts me to shame. The few 1 have left ore all loose, and have 
no grip at all upon the jaw. These, too, begin to ache and my 
whole head suffere, for tooth-ache goes clear up to the crown. 
With it, one cannot drink cold water, nor can he drink hot. 
Even with riee gruel he has to wait till it cools before he at¬ 
tempts it, and then he eats it, not with his teeth, but with his 
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tongue. As for meat it is quite out of the question and has to 
be left untouched in the disb. This is all a proof of age. One 
really must get rid of the body altogether to be welL" 

It is not wholly as I thought, for this extract proves that 
there were toothless woes in ancient days. Still, taken all 
in all, Koreans are as superior to us in the matter of teeth, as 
soldiers on the “western front” are superior to a loose flung 
Chinese mob. 

Hard chewing and salt wash every day they live, have 
kept them strong and white as ivory, so that you could mar¬ 
shal an army of a hundred thousand men in Korea without a 
misaing tooth. Would it be possible anywhere else in the 
world? 

The coming generation, however, what with sugars, and 
ices, and ami’s and chocolates, and the thousand other accom¬ 
paniments of the 20th Century, will soon develop aches any 
pains and a ‘'worm 1 ' for every tooth inside their head, till thed 
know all the ills and woes that the West is heir to. 


Korean Language Study. 

(Regarding the Noun). 


Nouns, if we except words of Chinese origin, are made up 
of one syllable, two syllables, three syllables, and sometimes 
of four syllables. 

The ordinary work-a-day nouns, so many of them, are of 
but one syllable like mouth ($1), ear (71). eye (fc), hand (^) 
nose \3), as well as rain (<|), mow (xfc), water (Jt), fire 
(#1, etc. 

Marching along after these come a host of nouns of two 
syllables like breast ), shoulder ($J *|), teg (^*1), back 
wind frost ), thunder t-f Jl), lightning 

and so on. 

There are also a great number of words of three syllables 
Hke coat 

dub (-8-^*1) etc. 
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A few of four syllables suggest themselves like robe 
vaU*y H), hunchback (■^❖•^•$1) etc. 

It looks very much, in passing, as though these nouns of 
three syllables had been so fashioned by the addition of a 
nominative ending, that in process of time had become a part 
of the noun. In the case of the four syllable nouns they are 
usually made up of two simpler forms joined together, as 
around and enclose the robe that encloses one round 
about. 

From the simpler forms to the more complex these nouns 
have grown through the long ages of the past, hut just how, 
and from what component parts, it remains for the student to 
find out 

From old Poo-yu. and out of the shadows of the Yu-jin 
kingdom, they doubtless have come in their long wanderings, 
but the lack of definite records leaves us hopelessly in the 
dark. 

In thinking over some oddity or irregularity that accom¬ 
panies these nouns, the question of case suggests itself. 
Nouns have ordinarily nine case endings, if we make the 
plural one of them; but the oddity I was thinking of, appears 
where the cases are again added to, and themselves go 
through a partial round of inflection. 

Let us look at this for a moment, as it is a peculiarity that 
we do not find in English. 

Supposing we take the word strength then 

AA) would mean by his strength, or with his strength. But 
the Korean has a way of hringing out the force of the word 
much more emphatically by making a compound ending and 
adding -t, 51*. With 

such strength as that man’s, you can never do that work. 

This little gives a dynamic force to the sentence that is 
quite lacking when it is absent. 

The same may be said of tf. It gives an added force 
where it occurs properly. From being a humble yuan he be¬ 
came a man of note, 

In some cases t may possibly be added to but 

that would not in any special way change the force. 
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The dative case SJ A may take the same forms. We 
would say; Don't give it to that man, 

You may give it to some other, but not to him, is a 
thought implied. 

Almost the same force is given by A when we say, 3.A}- 
I heard it from that -man. To this again 
may he added a -fr as in tae sentence, 

which could be translated We specially learn skill - 
of-hand from the Japanese ... 

The vietvs are specially fine from the mountains, A 
not so good from the lower plains, being under¬ 
stood. 

It may be useful to the student to notice these peculiari¬ 
ties and see how far they enter into the common language of 
every day. 


The Study of Japanese—II- 

THE U3E OF ROMAJ1. 

F. Herron Smith. 

Oriental languages are fundamentally languages of the 
eye and not of the ear. They are all based on the ideograph, 
which is the picture of an idea and does not correspond to a 
sound. In case of a misunderstanding or a dispute, the final 
court of appeal is invariably the written character. It is this 
fact, more than any other, that accounts for the failure to 
Romanize the Japanese language. Such a change would not 
merely revise the way of writing the language, but would 
make of Japanese like English, a lauguage of the ear and 
mouth, where the spoken word has final authority and the 
sound is all in all. 

II is an easy task to write Japanese in Romaji, i. e. Roman 
letters. Japanese lends itself more readily to our alphabet 
that does English itself. The long, short, broad and.other 
various vowel sounds are a great stumbling-block to foreigners 
who learn English from books. By simply looking at a vowel 
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you can get no idea of the way to pronounce it, but the vowel 
sounds in Japanese never change. The “a” sound is always 
the sound of “a" in father ; the "e" aa in pen ; the “i” as in 
machine; the "o M as in more, and the "u” as in put. These 
are the pure, the original Italian or Roman sounds of these 
vowels, and Japanese, like Italian, is one of the very best 
languages in the world to sing in. The consonant sounds too, 
can be expressed perfectly with our alphabet and still have 
1, q, v and x left over. 

For many years there has been a great effort made by 
certain progressive Japanese to secure the adoption of the 
Romaji system. The Romajikwai (Romaji Association) is to¬ 
day a strong organization with many branches and including 
many representative men in its membership. It issues several 
papers and magazines and is conducting a propaganda. Even 
though their minds, through the influence of heredity, take in 
the ideograms much more readily than ours, it is said that 
Japanese students lose at least two years, because of the 
necessity they are under of mastering such an awkward in¬ 
strument of reading and writing. Educational authorities 
have been trying for years to reduce the number of the 
characters that are us<d, to the minimum, and they assert that 
if one knows 3,000, he can read all ordinary literature. How¬ 
ever, this estimate is Tar too low, and one must master at 
least 5,000 or better 6,509 to be able to read freely the 
ordinary literature of the educated classes. 

To become in any sense a master of Japanese, one must 

be able to read it as well as speak it, but for the first two or’ 
three years it is a great loss for the foreigner to confine him¬ 
self entirely or even chiefly to the kana and ideographs. The 
ordinary student had best begin with the kana and use them 
exclusively for a few weeks till he fixes his pronunciation. 
Even then the exactness of the pronunciation will depend on 
the ear rather than on any other factor. It is invariably true 
that a person with a good musical ear will acquire the best 
pronunciation. This applies not only to the individual sounds, 
but also to that which ia far more important, the rhythm and 
swing of the language in motion as it is spoken. 
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. If the writer had his way, he would have the many in 
Korea who are taking up the study of Japanese spend the 
first month on the First Reader with a good Japanese teacher. 
After that he would have five-sevenths of the time and effort 
spent on Romaji books. Good teachers are rare and those that 
have had experience in teaching; Japanese to foreigners can 
scarcely be found outside Tokyo. In the Romaji books the 
student will find excellent vocabularies, useful sentences and 
clear explanations of grammatical points, and he can succeed 
with a very mediocre teacher. 

This plan recommends itself, too, from the fact that the 
spoken language, or colloquial, and the written language, are 
still quite different. One might secure quite a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of books and master the words and forms he found there, 
and still not be able to speak. In books he would find neither 
the most useful idioms nor the verb forms. On the contrary 
the Romaji books are made for foreigners, who have not In¬ 
herited the colloquial and known it from childhood, as have 
the ordinary reader of Japanese books. The newer Romaji 
texts contain the vocabulary and sentences that one wishes to 
use every day. In some Missions it is a rule that a young 
missionary must be able to preach before he takes up serious¬ 
ly the study of the character, and in almost every Mission 
there are those who succumbed to the fascination of the ideo¬ 
graphs and reading before they learned to express themselves, 
and consequently have never been able to speak with any de¬ 
gree of freedom. 

The ordinary student will find it much easier to memorize 
Roraeji words and phrases than those written in kana or the 
character. It is impossible to do too much memory work. 
The more words, and especially phrases and clauses, one can 
master, the better. Bish op Harris has only one bit of advke 
to students of Japanese and it is this: "Learn words.” He 
contends that if one knows the words they are sure to find 
expression in an understandable way. 

The student who eschews Romaji will have great difficulty 
for years in using a dictionary. It requires more then a 
modicum of knowledge to be able to use an ordinary Japanese 
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dictionary, but the Romaji editions can be used by anyone 
who reads English. The old Brinkley did ionary or the small 
and cheap Iaouye book will be found roost useful from the 

very beginning. 

There are four points at least that will require some 
special care on the part of the foreign students. It is rot al¬ 
ways easy to add the diacritical marks, as the Korea Magazine 
proved, when it left out the long vowel marks over the in 
Kobe and the "a” in Hakodate* in the last article on Japanese 
study. The foreign student must make a distinction between 
Jongand short vowels, especially the long and short “o” and "u.” 
The quality of the vowel is the same but the length differs 
as does the length of a quarter note and a half note in music. 
For example puki with a long u means courage, while with 
a short u the meaning is snow. Kokyo means the Imperial 
Palace while kokyo means one’s native place. Koko ia here, 
and koko means filial piety. Such example are numerous. 

Where double consonants are used both must be pronounc¬ 
ed. In the word “letter” for example in English, we really 
use only one consonant. In Japanese oto means sound and 
otto means husband. In the second case the foreigner must 
be careful to sound the two "ts.” Geka means surgery, while 
gekka means a moonlight night. Yoka means the eighth and 
yokka means the fourth of the month. 

A clear distinction too must be made between e and i at 
the end of a word. Thus sake means rice-wine while rnki 
means before or in front of. Take is bamboo and taki is a 
watar-fall; yumo ia a dream and j/umi a bow. 

For all ordinary purposes one may say there is no accent 
in Japanese. Occasionally a scholar arises who will try to 
show the difference between hana which means nose and hana 
which means flower, or the hashi which means bridge and the 
one that means chop-3ticks. But no one has succeeded very 
well and in almost all words every syllable has equal value. 
It must pain our able Superintendent of Education to hear 
himself called Mr. Se-Ki-ya, with a great stress on the "KL" 
Each syllable should have the same force. Thus endeth the 
lesson. 
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CHOON YANG. 

(Continued from the February number.) 


Honours of the Kwago (Examination). 

Cold sweats broke out upon her body, and her miod seem¬ 
ed all confused. It was the fifth watch of the night and the 
moon was setting over the western horizon; wild geese, too, 
were flying toward the south. They were In a flock with 
outstretching flanks calling to their mates as they went clam¬ 
ouring by. 

“Whither ye wild geese? Are ye those messengers who 
carried letters from *3omcx> when he was taken prisoner by 
the northern hordes ? Are you the geese who left the tender 
grass, the blue waters and the white sands of the Sosang 
River from fear of the crying spirits? Listen till I apeak to 
you and give you a message for my master." 

When she looked, however, the geese were already gone, 
and were lost in the distant clouds, among the stars and moon 
and once more she turned stunned and dazed to the actualities 
of the prison. She wept afresh and so passed the time till the 
day began to break. 

The moon had set and the sun had risen. The gate-keeper 
of the prison came briskly out. 

"Jailer!" shouted he. 

“What do you want?” asked the jailer. 

“To-morrow after salutation you are to have Choonyang 
out, and she is to be killed, the Governor aays. Make ready 

•Somoo. A faithful courtier of the founder of Han 100 b. c. He 
went aa an envoy to the Tartar Hum, and while the there tried to kill* 
renegide Chinaman who was in league with barbarians. For this he wrb 
arrested and exiled for nineteen years to tend the Tartar flocks in the 
wilriarnBss. He carried along wtb him hla wand of office and used it m 
Shephard's stiff thus signifying that he was os ever faithfjl to hia right¬ 
ful king. In his efforts to get Into communication with his own state he 

cau(lv. a wild gojae and tied a letter to it. An chance would have it, it 

was ahot bv the Emperor of Hsn himself and thus he discovered where 
his faithful courtier was. 
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the paddle bastinados. What a pitiful, poor thing! She will 
die under it. Tell her to write to Seoul.” 

The gate-keeper returned and the jailer said to Choon- 
yang, "Write a letter to Seoul, why don’t you? If they know 
of this in Seoul, will they not do something?” 

Choonyang replied, "That’s so, get me a messenger.” 

He called the Young Master's former Boy. whose name 
was BoUjacksay, Halfwit, and Choonyang Bpoke to him. 

"I'll give you," said she "ten yang now, and when you 
come back from §eoul I’ll give you a suit of white clothes." 

Halfwit replied, "Never mind about what you'll give me. 
write the letter please, Miss. I’ll go double distances night 
and day.” 

As Choonyang wrote the letter the borders of her dress- 
akirt were wet with tears. The paper, too, was marked and 
the writing blurred. A heart of stone would have melted to 
read it. To conclude it she bit the third finger of her left 
hand, and let her blood mark the page drop by drop, and then 
she sealed and addressed it. A hundred times she counselled 
and warned Halfwit, “Hasten, hasten on your way; but while 
the Master writes his reply do not hurry him. Go and come 
quickly." 

After despatching him, she drew a long, painful sigh and 
said, "The letter goes, but why not I ? How far Seoul seems 
away. What a lot of hills to climb and how many streams to 
cross! If I could only be a heron with its graceful wings, I 
would rise and speed through space, till 1 could look my loved 
one m the eyes and tell him my sorrows o'er and o’er, but I 
cannot. If I were dead and in the quiet mountains, I’d become 
a *Tookyon bird, and flit among the flowers and shadows 
neath the silvery moon, and I'd whisper my callings into ray 
master’s ear, and he’d know me I am sure.” 

While she laboured through her sorrows thus, the young 
master had meanwhile gone to Seoul, and had set diligently 
to work at his studies, waiting impatiently for the Examina¬ 
tion. The time came at last and he entered the arena for the 
Ahongfava (Special Examination). His entry was worthy of 

'Tookyon bird. The whip-poar-will. 
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note. He had his book of selected Korean sayings, his dic¬ 
tionary, his tent, an awning, a lampstand, an umbrella, a felt 
carpet, pickets wrapped in bundles and carried before him by 
his servants. On entering the ground he saw the notice place 
for subject erected under the lamp-stand, and as he looked he 
descried underneath the main pavilion, the snow white royal 
dias, high perched, with waving awnings reaching out like 
clouds. He lifted his eyes toward the Royal Presence, and 
the sight was thrilling and inspiring. The canopy, the em¬ 
broidered umbrellas, the green and red coats, the banners, the 
fans, the dragon and phoenix flags, the tiger-tailed spears and 
ornamented battle-ajces, the three-pronged tridents and curved 
sabres, were all at the service of the Minister of War. A great 
sight 1 Officers, police, officials had fallen in order. In shin¬ 
ing caps and ceremonial robes, they stood in splendid array, 
wearing horn-belts and belts of tortoise-shell. The special 
head-gear they wore indicated their rank as did also Ihe em¬ 
broidered breast-plates of double stork designs and whiskered 
tigers. Numerous underlings were about in felt-hats and green 
coats, carrying quivers full of arrows. Palace stewards, too, 
were in evidence through* the crowd. In front was ihe general 
of the vanguard; midway the lieutenant-general of the mid 
corps; and behind, the general of the rear. Subordinate 
officers, detectives and police were present everywhere. A 
hundred palace guards had charge of the Examination. Around 
the outside were mounted soldiers, ordered there by the Six 
Departments. Following these were paddle-bearers, run¬ 
ners. elc., each in his place, and so the Examination was pro¬ 
claimed opened. 

"Attention !” was the call. 

The officials prostrated themselves before His Majesty and 
then the deputy-herald posted up the notice which ran as 
follows: 

"The Sun all Bright; the Moon all Clear.” 

"The Stars all Brilliant; the Sea all Calm.” 

Two or three times was this called forth, to the immense 
excitement of the crowd and the commotion and confusion of 
the palace. 
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A beautiful form and handsome as the gods was Dream- 
Dragon. Especially when dressed afresh in ceremonial robes, 
and as he stepped forth with the government runners escort¬ 
ing him on each side. He was the winner of the contest, 
whose praises were now to be specially celebrated by the 
King’s own band; and who had been appointed by His Mtjesty 
to the office of Deputy-Guardian of Literature. He comes 
forth from the Hong-wha Gate wearing the champion’s wreath 
of flowers and the blue robes of honour; carrying the silver 
wand and shaded by the green umbrella. Silk coated flower- 
children lead the way, playing on jade pipes of which the 
music rings out delightfully. Crowds dance to do him honour, 
and thousands of the literati push and tug to get a glimpse of 
him, falling and tumbling over each other. Hearing bis praise 
who would not envy him? Prizeman Yee however, had his 
disappointments. He was not yet made a member of the 
Hallim, not being of the 5th Degree, but said he, “What can we 
say about it, when it is all through the favor of the King?” 

Just then the palace steward, who introduces guests, 
came with orders that Yee Dream-Dragon, Deputy-Guardian 
of Literature, champion of the Kwago should enter at once the 
Royal Presence, such being the King’s command. 

He entered. Said His Majesty to him, "The Palace is deep 
and shut away. The *Four Seas are far, far off and the 
people greatly to be pitied, so I am sending you as my secret 
commissioner to the eight provinces. Evil influences are abroad 
among official classes. Seeing you and what you have writ¬ 
ten. I take it as a gift from the gods, and a blessing to my 
nation that you. are at my service. You are young and 
can, therefore, enter more readily into the sorrows and joys of 
the common people by this office to which I appoint you. I 
want you to go to the south as my special commissioner, in be¬ 
half of my subjects, to see how magistrates and governors rule, 
to take impartial note of who are faithful sons, and who are 
chaste and loyal women, to write me out a report and send it. 
So take care of yourself and return in safety.” 

•Four Sea*. A synonym for the Ciineae Empire, used also for the 
kingdom of Kcr«&. 
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Hia Majesty gave him the "Horse" seal, and his wand, the 
insignia of office. This appointment to the Haliitn and the 
high honours of Commissioner, overpowered Dream-Dragon. 
He prostrated himself in gratitude before His Majesty and 
said, "I am so young and have no ability. I cannot do as did 
Pompang, who took command and made a clear sweep of it. 
Still I shall follow in his faithful steps in seeing thai the wick¬ 
ed are punched and the faithful rewarded. With all my 
might I shall try to repay the gracious Favor of Your Majesty." 

He said good-bye and made his kotow, and departed bear¬ 
ing the mandate of the king. He left the city with all speed, 
passing the South Gate by fast post-horses, by ferry over the 
river, and then by climbing the shoulder of the hill, past Kwa- 
chon where he took his mid-day rest and changed horses. On 
he went past this town and that, leaving behind him Buddha 
Hall and Devil-Height Pavilion. Into the North Gate of Soc- 
won he dashed, crossing the city, and spending hie night out¬ 
side the south wall. Passing countless post stations, he reach¬ 
ed Chinwee, where the noon-day repast was taken. Here he 
again changed horses, and crossing the broad plain of Pyong- 
won, cn and on and on he went till he arrived at Pycng-myong. 
Here he did away with post-horses, changed his dress, called bis 
servants and attendants to him and made a special agreement 
with them giving to each his separate orders saying, "You will 
go by way of Yawsan, Iksan and such and such places, and on 
the 15th of the present month, meet me at noon at the Moon¬ 
light Pavilion in Namwon District.'' 

"Yes. sir!" answered the soldier. 

“You, too, will leave here and go by way oflmpee, Okkoo, 
and such and such places and meet me this month, I5th day, 
at noon at the Moonlight Pavilion. I, myself, shall go by way 
of Chunjoo, Imsil, Moojoo, through such and such places, shall 
inspect, one by one, the various townships of Namwon District, 
noting this and that, and shall finally arrive at the county-3eat. 
You hurry along to meet me, always remembering that one 
seeing is worth ten hearings. Don’t trust to what others say. 
Official avarice, maltreatment of the people, lawless acts, dis¬ 
loyalty, lack of filial piety, take note of these. Take note, too, 
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of those who wrong others, of drunkards, of those who do 
mnrder and hide away the dead, of those who are disrespect¬ 
ful to their seniors, of those who stool from government sup¬ 
plies, of those who separate husband from wife, of those who 
steal grave-sites, of those who disgrace their home by unfaith¬ 
ful living, of those who beg while having enough to live on, of 
those who lose everything by drink and gambling, of those 
who set fire to other’s houses. Make notes of all such things 
and meet me, every one of you, on the 15th day at noon in the 
Moonlight Pavilion,” 

"Yea-a-a!” answered they alL 

XVL 

INCOGNITO. 

Thus having instructed them he sent them off. He him¬ 
self, dressed in the garb of a common tramp, went first to 
Yusan District, and from there on he took note, section by 
section, ward by ward, village by village. The various officials 
got wind of the fact that a secret commissioner was on the 
way, and hastily took cognisance as to whether all was right 
regarding government accounts, etc. 

And now the Commissioner has dismissed his po9t-horses, 
post-servants, secretaries, attendants, and ia wholly alone, 
making his way through a narrow defile, when he meets an 
uncouth countryman coming toward him, a rough dishevelled 
fellow with hempen garters tied about his legs, and his feet In 
wraps instead of stockings. He has around his waist a long 
pocket of whity cloth, and in his hand a hard-wood gad, trim¬ 
med at the ends, with which he gees swinging along, singing 
a sad kind of refrain that agreed with his non-mirthful cogita¬ 
tions. 

"How shall I go? Alas, alas, how shall I go? 

"A thousand lee to Hanyang (Seoul), how shall I go? 

"The road is lo.ng, so deadly long, how shall I make it, tell 

me. pray. 

"With stones, and streams, and mud, and miles, where is 
this Hanyang anyway ? 
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"Some kinds of luck are great and good, glory and riches, 
drink and food, 

"But this chap's luck is beastly mean and so he’s tired and 
poor and lean, 

"And goes by day a long stage pull, to get his hungry stom¬ 
ach full. 

"My luck and Choonyang's, what’s the cause ? Most des¬ 
perate luck that ever was: 

"This new born Gov. is most inhuman, and does’t prize 
an honest woman, 

"But wants by everything that's coarse, to down her with 
his brutal force. 

"While she has stood her ground sublime, just like the 
bamboo and the pine. 

"How shall I go, how shall I go? For me it’s pain, for 
her it's woe.” 

The Commissioner resting under a tree listened to the song 
of the lad. On hearing it his eyes started from their sockets, 
and his heart beat a scared tattoo, his spirit melted and hi a 
senses well nigh took their departure. 

When the boy came opposite to him he said, “Youngster, 
look here.” 

The boy, however, was a country lad with a stiff neck and 
stubborn disposition. 

"Why do you call for me ?” asked he, "Who are you, you 
callow kid, to call a man of my age ‘Youngster'?" 

“Oh I beg your pardon, I made a mistake. Don’t be angry 
please, but where do you live, anyway ?" 

"Where do I live ? Why I live in our town." 

“I don’t mean that, 1 told you before that I had made a 
mistake. Don’t be cross now! Where do you live ?*' 

“I live in Narawon.” 

"And where are you going ?” 

"1 am taking a letter to the home of theformergovemor.” 

"Let me see the letter, will you ?” 

"See the letter? Would you ask to see someone else's 
correspondence, and that from the woman's quarters, too ?” 
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"Right you are,” said Dream-Dragon, "and yet you dis¬ 
play your ignorance of literature in saying so. Have you 
novtjr read the saying, ‘The man on the road meets us and 
opens our letters?’ It'll be all right I am sure.” 

The Boy laughed, “Ha I ha!” 

“The saying runs that important information may be found 
in a hempen pocket,” says he to himself. "His looks are not 
up to much, but nevertheless, let him read it-" 

He gives the letter. 

Dream-Dragon takes it, breaks the seal, and sees to his 
amazement that it is in the hand of Choonyang. It reads: 

“Since your departure three years have already gone and 
letters have ceased to come. No little ’azure birds bear me 
messages over the thousand Ise, and the wild-goose carrier 
has Failed me. I look longingly toward heaven, but my wait¬ 
ing eyes find nought to see ; the haloed mountains have moved 
off into the distance, and my spirit is breaking. The iookyon 
bird cries in the plum forest, while the midnight rain falls on 
the odong trees. I sit alone and think, and think, while the 
earth seems lost and empty, and the heavens old and gray. 
This sorrow is too hard to bear. In the butterfly-dream one 
goes a thousand Ue, and yet never breaks away from love. I 
dare not think of my lot. I pass the flowery mornings and the 
moonlight nights in tears and sighing. The new governor on 
taking office ordered me to be bia concubine, and this has 
brought me very low even to the gates of death. 1 have been 

tortured but my soul refused to die. Still under the paddle 
my spirit will shortly take its flight. 1 pray that my dear hus¬ 
band may live long and enjoy health and blessing. In the 
eternal future ages, when this poor life is over, and a thousand 
years have borne away its memory, may we meet again and 
never, never part.” 

•Azure birds. The great Mother of Taoism Queen Su-wang-rao is 
supposed to have dwelt on Mount Kwenlun at the head of the troops of 

S inii. For hundreds of years »h* has teen regarded as one ot the 
rfont’c grattcat divinities. She abides on the Lake of Gems near whoea 
border grow the peach trees or the fairies. Anyone eating of its frut 
will live forever. The gen tie messengers that carry her royal despatches 
are the azure pigeon* mentioned here. 
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Like the wild-goose foot-prints upon the silvery sand, 
there were blood marks, drop, drop, drop, upon the letter. 
Dream-Dragon read it in bewilderment, fell forward on his face, 
and cried, "Alas! Alas!" while the carrier looked at him in 
speechless amazement. 

"I say, Boss," said he, “your cryings have soiled the letter. 
If in reading this woman's epistle, you take on as one would 
at the three great sacrifices for the dead, what would you 
have done had you read of her death ? Pulled down your hair 
I suppose. Are you some relation of hers V* 

Dream-Dragon said, "What do you mean ? As I read her 
letter her case is pitiful and her sentences are marked with 
blood. Wood or stone itself would be moved by it, wouldn’t 
it?" 

Now the carrier lad, Halfwit, was the same boy who had 
acted the part of messenger for Dream-Dragon when he was 
in Namwon, and had gone and come with letters to Choon- 
yang’s house. After a little inspection there was no mistaking 
in his mind as to who this stranger was, but still he acted his 
part for a time, and then at last he made a rush toward his 
former master, bowed very low and inquired as to his honour¬ 
able health. He once more gave the letter from his pocket, 
told all about Choonyang and what had befallen her, till 
Dream-Dragon ground his teeth with rage, and forgetting that 
Half-wit overhead him declared what he would do, "I shall 
dismiss this rascal from his office and send him flying.” 

The Boy had drunk yame/i waters for twenty years or so 
and was not slow to guess what such a speech could mean. 
When this was said, he himself chimed in, "If I could only be 
the Attendant soldier-guard to Your Excellency, just as soon 
as we get into Namwon I’d help to break his bull-b^ast bead." 

'What do you mean?" asked Dream-Dragon, "If I were 
the King's Commissioner I said I would do so and so, but how 
could T ever expect to be that ?" 

The Boy laughed a broad grin, saying, "I koow this, and 
I know that, please don't deceive your humble servant, sir!" 

To be Continued. 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL. 

(Continued from the February Number.) 

CHAPTER XXII. 

A Nameless Woman. 

Long after the hermit had said farewell, his wordB echoed 
in Martha’s mind, like the sound of some machinery that 
droned on yet arrested not her attention. She was thinking 
of the man who had beaten her; and she prayed fervently for 
him. 

During the following days, as she lay under the canopy 
in the center of the boat in the place assigned her, ahe watch¬ 
ed the shores wistfully for some familiar sight by which she 
might recognize the way. Her recent experience on the salt 
marsh warned her to make no inquiries of strangers. On the 
morning of the fifth day they reached the town called White 
Lily. Martha remembered the stop her husband made with 
her on f heir journey to his home years Bgo because the name 
had suggested the lilies that grew near her mountain home. 
She remembered how keen had been her disappointment 
when she entered the dust laden town, and at the inn how 
she had been pestered by miriads of flies. She now picked 
up her babe and bound it to her back, and from the little 
bundle of coin, offered the boatman a sum to pay her fare. 
He courteously waved her aside and in a kindly voice bade 
her farewell. She stepped down from the boat marveling 
greatly at the hermit’s power to make her secure in her journey 
and close the bps of the boatman, equally against gossiping 
about her pa3t, or making inquiries regarding her plans for the 
future. Well she knew, that did they talk, word of her lonely 
journey would outspeed their slow moving boat and cruel 
hands would meet her on the way. Again she thanked her 
Master for the friendship of the hermit and turned her foot¬ 
steps to the ferry that led westward across the river. 
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While waiting, the boat filled with a string of passengers 
with their donkeys, horses and bundles of firewood and 
grain destined for that part of the town situated on the opposite 
side of the river. 

Among the number that interested her most was a group 
who came streaming down the bank just before the boat push¬ 
ed off from shore. They looked much worn from a long 
journey. A man led the way carrying on his back a great load 
of household goods; after him followed another with an 
equally large load; two women walked in their rear with large 
bundles on their heads, one of whom carried a baby on her 
back; they, in turn, were followed by two email boys each 
carrying a small bundle like their elders. There were no 
seats in the boat and these last sat down on the bottom and 
took no interest in their fellow passengers. Martha watched 
their movements with great interest, and finally made her way 
to where the party stood, crowding past horses, donkeys, 
and piles of brush wood, Martha singled out the elder woman 
of the two and enquired in the usual formal manner where 
she was going, and.where she came from. 

“We have come a long distance,’' she replied, with a dull 
look at Martha. “We have walked three hundred li and the 
road is a weary one.” 

"And where are you going?” Martha persisted. 

“Going, going?” she repeated, “let me see. we are going, 
you, there, where are wc going?” she asked turning her head 
in the direction of one of the men near her, and without wait¬ 
ing for a reply added in a carrulous voice, "We are leaving 
poverty and traveling in poverty and going to poverty : that 
is where wc are going. There were no rains last season and 
we starved, and we have been starving ever since and we are 
going to starve when we get to the end of our journey. Bet¬ 
ter die now, a good deal hotter, than make our friends bury 
us when we get there. I suppose they would bury us. He 
says he has friends at that end,” she added looking scornfully 
at the man whom she had just addressed. “I wonder if he 
thinks they will feed us. Bgger fool than he was when he 
sowed rice instead of millet last year. He knew that it was 
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only an occasional year when there is water enough to grow 
rice: always dreaming about getting rich and always sowing 
rice on dry land. Fool enough to dream that he can get a 
living out of those distant mountains, nothing but rocks, and I 
am a fool to follow him.” Again she looked at the man as she 
might at a culprit from whom she had suffered great wrong. 
The man was evidently her husband; he ventured no reply, 
and turning his back upon her, looked down disconsolately at 
his hard rough hands as if wearied of an old subject that he 
was unable to dispose of. As the boat touched the shore the 
sharp faced woman picked up her bundle with many a grunt 
and groan. 

"You look worn and ill,” said Martha, "and I am sorry to 
see you so." 

"Humph! Not worn, nor ill, just hungry, that is all.” 

"Why, you are not traveling without money?” said Martha, 
in wonder. 

"Money, child,” said she turning and looking Martha 
over, "this is a heavy load, but the load 13 growing lighter; 
so arc all their bundles; he sells something every day,” she 
added with a jerk of her head in the direction of the man 
ahead of her. 

"Got to eat,” he said without looking up. 

"Eat! When we get there, if we don’t die by the way, we 
will not have a rag left: understand, now, I will not allow 
another scrap sold though you ail starve. Better starve now 
and have something with which to bury your carcass.” Evi¬ 
dently encouraged that she had a reply from her husband, she 
started off in a tirade against the things she had endured on 
the long journey. She had had a half bowl of millet that 
morning, having had to divide the bowl with that other wom¬ 
an ; a half bowl the morning before, and not even hot water 
to make the insipid stuff go down. She kept her eyes on the 
back of her husband. He made no reply, evidently repenting 
that he had so far forgotten himself as to reply to her at all. 
At last her voice trailed off into many a puff and grumble. 

For some time Martha walked silently at the rear of the 
column of wanderers, fearing again to speak to this sharp 
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tongued woman, but finally the necessity of looking: ahead for 
shelter for the night compelled her to again approach the 
irascible woman. 

"Pardon me,” Martha said timidly, "You did not tell me 
the name of the place where you are going; I have special rea¬ 
sons for wanting to know." The woman turned abruptly on 
her questioner and balancing her load on her head, said, 

“Tell you, sure I will Jell you. Our destination is 800 li 
from here on the Yalu River. Do you understand ? Eight 
hundred li, Falcon Peak is the name. Why do you ask?” 

"May I go with you?” Martha asked with a fear at her 
heart, "I am quite alone and perhaps I shall have to travel 
farther even than you.” The woman put the load down from 
her head and sat flat on the ground, and looked Martha over 
from her head to her rough sandals. 

“Igo!” she exclaimed, "You don't live here? Whore is 
your husband? Running away from him, eh? Why, you 
pretty fool. Walk eight hundred li and carry that baby too?” 

"No,” said Martha, "1 have not run away as you think. 
Indeed my husband sent me forth on this journey. You say 
you have had trouble. We have had trouble also and l am 
compelled to return for a while to my father's family. They 
live in a village called Pine Tree Knob.” 

"Igo!” the woman said again and looked up into Martha's 
appealing face. “Igo !” she repeated with half commiserat¬ 
ing wonder, and scrambled to her feet, placed the load on her 
head, and hastened to overtake her companions, occasionally 
giving vent to an explosive, “Igo!” Martha followed with a 
strange beating of the heart; she had banked her safety on 
the loyalty of this irascible woman whom she had known for 
only an hour. When they overtook the party the woman ad¬ 
dressed her husband. 

"See here, you, this young woman is going with us all 
the way, nor is she running away from her husband ; do you 
understand ?" and she looked defiance into the other’s face. 
"She is going with us and will carry her baby. Move along, I 
say, what you staring atJ” she commanded when the company 
stopped and turned slowly with their heavy bundles to look at 
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Martha, who had shrunk close to her champion. After a brief 
stare the company moved on without a word, while the woman 
repeated, "Igo 1" evory few breaths. A little later the husband 

muttered, "No money T' 

“Of course she has no money,” said the woman, "What 
use has she for money ? I want to tell you one thing—this 
bundle is getting mighty heavy and I shall sell it so fast the 
inn-keepers will stare. Do you understand ?” Again her voice 
dared any one to dispute her. Later when the woman fell 
behind, for her load was exceedingly heavy, Martha said, 

"I have a bit of money, and I would not allow you to sell 
anything from your pack for me, no, not for the world.” 

“Hush,” said the woman, "you have no money, of course 
you have none. Will you remember you have no cash? Mind, 
I am the treasurer of this party: he gets drunk sometimes, 
especially when I scold, and I am going to do a lot of that. The 
other man is his younger brother and is a fool; that woman 
is his wife and knows less than he, and you know less than 
any of them. See that you keep your money out of sight. If 
you are very rich, Indeed, but your jacket does not declare it, 
why, you can sometimes slip a bit of cash into my hand when 
the rest are not looking, but mind, you have no money, Igo I” 
she repeated again. 

Martha longed for the close of the day that would compel 
the wanderers to find shelter for the night. Her head had 
scarcely healed and the black marks of her husband’s beating 
were as large as ever over her whole body, and she had hard 
work concealing them from the sharp eyes of her protectress 
During the mid afternoon her strength nearly gave out; her 
friend noting her fatigue complained to the company that 
Bbe herself was simply played out and' must have a rest. 
Martha's gratitude brought tears to her eyes. In spite of these 
frequent rests that followed it seemed as if the sun would 
never reach the horizon. As they were directed to the wom¬ 
en’s quarters, at the inn that night, Martha crawled across 
the floor on hands and knee3; removing her babe from her 
back, she lay down by its side and was immediately lost in the 
profound sleep of exhaustion. Two hours later she was 
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awakened for the evening meal, and again she fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Early the next morning she wan awakened by the pres¬ 
ence of some one bending over her; she looked up into the 
eyes of her recent friend, “Hush,*' said the latter, "how much 
money have you ?” 

Martha had not counted the coin the hermit gave her, so 
the two women withdrew from the proximity of the other wom¬ 
en guests who had chosen various places on the bare floor for 
rest, and sitting down in a corner, silently counted the bright 
silver and nickel pieces. “Seventy yang,” announced the wom¬ 
an, "very good, very good, indeed; twenty dayB, three yang 
a day for the expense of the inns and a bit each day for the 
price of sandals. There will be a bit left, that is well. Shall 
I care for it, and pay your bills ? 1 fear it would not be well 
for you to pay separate from our company. Should it be learn¬ 
ed that you were a stranger to us and had no legal claims up¬ 
on us, no magistrate in the country would protect you. You are 
a Christian, you say, and are truthful. I am not a Christian 
and I lie. It seems good to lie in the defense of a sweet little 
face like yours. On this journey, I am your mother, do you 
understand ? Your husband is following on after us. If you 
think it wrong to lie you needn’t; I will do it for you." Martha 
handed her the little bundle of coin with a feeling of relief to 
see it in the hands of the other. "But," she said after a mo¬ 
ment of agitation, “I beg of you, do not lie on ray account; 
surely an evil deed can not bring good; the thistle seed won’t 
grow rice." 

"Now see here," replied her friend, "I don’t expect my lie 
to grow a truth, if it would I would not tell it I want them to 
think the lie to the end. Truth or no truth, this is not your 
business; I don’t want you to meddle with mine. Under¬ 
stand ? this is my business.” 

When the party left the inn the woman produced a bundle 
for Martha to carry on her head. She looked at it in surprise 
and dismay; for on the previous day she had all she could do 
to keep pace with the company with only her baby on her 
back. "It is right," said the woman in sharp commanding 
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tones, “right for you to bear part of the burden of the road.” 
The bundle looked heavy; Martha meekly reached for it, se¬ 
cretly chiding herself for the lack of gratitude for the protec¬ 
tion the woman was giving her. Her companion did not allow 
her to take it hut herself fastened it to Martha’s head band. 
Martha looked up iuto the sharp featured woman’s face and 
the tears of thankfulness moistened her eyes. The bundle was 
filled with nothing heavier than a bunch of very loose cotton 
and she felt no sense of weight at all. "There you must carry 
loads with the rest of us,” she repeated, and the others nodded 
their heads in approval. She struggled to get her own huge 
load on her head, and Martha trudged at her heels. . When 
they had passed out of the town Martha's hand timidly sought 
that of her friend’s as it swung down a moment from the 
heavy load. 

"Igo! Igo!” the woman exclaimed, “You must carry 
loads with the rest of us, indeed, you must,” and a severe look 
settled over her face, but her hand rested long in the hand of 
Martha. 

Each day of the long journey was a repetition of the pre¬ 
vious Martha remembered it through the years, for the 
dusty hot days and chill nights; the continuous tramp; the 
curious stare of a stranger; the sweating, toiling burden bear¬ 
ers ; the whimper of her babe; the ache of body and the 
thirst; and amidst it all the sound of the sharp tongue of the 
garrulous woman who was so faithfully defending her. At 
night the inns were a cause of gratitude, and among the scenes 
moat impressed upon her were the inviting doors open and 
the men of their party with their bovine faces setting down 
their ponderous loads. She formed a great attachment for the 
rough, half fierce woman who always carried on her lips a 
rebuke to cover some act of kindness, or as a tigress at bay 
was always at Martha’s side to fly out at over-bold strangers 
they met on the way. 

As the days passed, Martha’s endurance increased, and 
the expense of the road lightened the loads of her companions, 
and they made better progress. As they approached the end 
of their journey Martha watched the mountains/their wooded 
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peaks, and long fiords for familar landmarks. At last they 
were told that it was a hundred li to the town known as Pine 
Tree Knoh. “Two days more," Martha murmured to her baby, 
“only two days.” Hope put elasticity into her steps, and a 
feeling of buoyancy into her bosom. They would receive her 
kindly, and then, too, word must soon come from her husband. 
God would answer her prayer; he would come for her and it 
would be a joyous ride back in a richly covered chair with 
husband and servant to make the journey pleasant. Ah, yea, 
he would be a Christian and they would attend church and 
read God’s Word together. Thus she dreamed as she ap¬ 
proached her childhood home and her eyes sparkled with de¬ 
light over the sweet picture. The following evening she knelt 
longer than usual over her prayers, and her companion watch¬ 
ed her with interest. “Martha,” she said, "that is a strange 
name, but better than none; strange, isn’t it. how a name 
gives a woman an individuality. Does your husband call you 
Martha ?” and without waiting far A reply she added, "My 

husband says, 'you,’ ‘inside-the-house/ or when in haste even 

though not angry, hurls at me aome epithet of contempt. I 
am a nameless woman. Millions of us in Korea. Some protect¬ 
ed by their own shrewd wit and savage tongue, but you poor 
soft baby, how did you withstand your husband even with 
your name?” 

“What!" cried Martha in astonishment that her compan¬ 
ion knew anything relating to her trouble. 

The nameless woman gave a sniff and continued, “What ? 
did you think I did not know. Poor innocent fool! did you 
think I did not see the black marks the day you asked to go 
with us. Why, child, I could tell with my eyes shut that you 
were fleeing from cruelty, but your baby-eyes were full of in¬ 
nocence and I cared for you." 

“Oh, no, no," cried Martha, "I did not flee from my hus¬ 
band. You guessed right when you said he beat me, but I 
would not leave him though he killed me," she paused and 
the brightness all faded from her face and she half whis¬ 
pered, “He drove me from his home, drove us out, baby and 
me." 
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“Ah, I see,” said the woman, "you set up your new 
religion against his.” Martha nodded. 

“Yes,” said Martha, with a faraway look on her face as 
she gazed out of the open door at the gathering darkness. 
“When you obey the Christ, He is with you. No. He, Himself 
is in you and makes you endure cruelty and death with sweet¬ 
ness in your heart. You have heard me say no ill of my hus¬ 
band, no, nor could I have other than tenderness for him.” 

“And you flay it is only to believe ?” asked the nameless 
woman after a long pause, and not waiting for a reply she 
called for their hostess and made 3ome enquiries about their 
evening meal, the character of the road ahead of them, and 
the distance to Pine Tree Knob. She saw to it that Martha 
had the largest bowl of millet and dainty bits of salt fish. 

About noon'the next day, the wanderers passed around 
the foot of a large spur of a mountain and suddenly they 
found themselves looking up a beautiful mountain fiord. It 
stretched away before their eyes a seeming interminable dis¬ 
tance. At the end of the fiord a mountain buttressed the sky, 
beyond it was another peak majestic, grand, and far b«yond 
that the blue Bpires of God’s temples pierced the sky. 

Martha stood a long time looking upon the scene with & 
feeling of itn familiarity. She was good to look upon as she 
stood with parted lips and flushed cheeks and animated eyes. 
"I know it, I know it!” she exclamed pointing up the fiord. 
"See,” she called/'there it is, that village up there on the moun¬ 
tain side. There, do you see, back of those tall pines ? That 
is my old heme.” She laughed a soft silvery laugh, clasped 
her hands and still gazed at the mountain. 

“Igo!” exclaimed her companion, looking earnestly into 
the face of Martha, "Igo, you pretty thing, why don’t you 
pray ?" 

“Pray for what 7” asked Martha in surprise. 

"Because you are safely home.” 

"1 will,” said Martha, and seizing both hands of the 
older woman pulled her down on her knees; she prayed while 
her friend gazed at her pretty face, then closed her eyes and 
continued to repeat softly “Igo!" "Heavenly Father I thank 
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you," Martha prayed, "for bringing me safely home end for 
raising up for me this kind friend. May she know you as I 
know you and repent of all her sinB. Amen.” "Igo!” said the 
nameless woman. 

They arose to their feet, and Martha still holding the 
band of her companion walked slowly to the point where the 
road divided. The other members of the company had pre¬ 
ceded them to the forks of the road and had set down their 
loads for a reBt. They were surprised that Martha had reach¬ 
ed the end of her journey, and expressed their regrets for 
bavin* to part from her company. They, however, took the 
matter with the same nonchalance with which she was receiv¬ 
ed into their company. Life had been hard with them, friends 
had come and gone, gaunt famine and death had stalked 
through their families and clan, leaving behind only painful 
footprints, and memories of hushed voices. Tragedies were 
so frequent that the scene had become commonplace. They 
had wept their eyes dry, and, what advantage is there in a 
moan that neither brings relief or awakes attention ? As the 
dumb beast of burden receives the lash with patient endurance 
and closes his eyes at the flash of a decending blow, only to 
open them with a dumb look through blurred vision at the 
cause of the smart and hurt, so these toilers suffered and 
endured and knew not why life was bootless. Martha had 
come and was going, what mattered ? Had one of their num¬ 
ber fallen by the way and a little mound alone been left to 
mark the spot, they would have simply bent the head lower 
under the blow, and, without understanding, toiled on. 

Tears were in Martha's eyes when she turned from them 
up the long fiord. Her heart had been knit into the heart of 
the nameless woman, and she understood something of the 
world tragedy that rested upon the lives of them all. 

The party, immediately on Martha’s departure, lifted their 
loads to their backs and started off on their toilsome journey. 
After a few moments Martha looked back at her friend who 
still stood gazing in Martha’s direction with the heavy load 
balanced on her bead ; as Martha nodded a final farewell the 
woman beckoned her to wait, and putting her load down-she 
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came swiftly to where Martha waa standing, and, half out of 
breath, she abruptly asked, 

“Does it bring you peace and rest when you are weary 
and lonely. Bad hungry, does it now ? It is a strange name 
you have; does it, Martha?" 

"Yes," said Martha, “you will always be at peace when 
God is within you.” 

"Ah-a, believe and pray, is that all ? You are sure the 
Christ would listen to me ?" 

“Assuredly he would. Believe and pray," said Martha. 

The nameless woman laughed softly to herself, and look¬ 
ed down at her rough hands and soiled clothes, and repeated, 
“Me ? listen to me?” She laughed again while ahe brushed a 
tear from her cheek. 

Martha watched her as she retraced her steps and again 
lifted the load to her head and hastened on to overtake her 
comrades, then Martha turned and hurried up the long fiord 
to her childhood home. Her mind echoed with the question 
that had been on her lips since the day she had turned her 
face to the north, “Would they receive her ?” And her doubts 
and trepidations increased as she approached her old home. 

The Town of Pine Tree Knob. 

There was a general stir in the village of Pine Tree Knob 
when Martha arrived. Her marriage had been the wonder 
and the envy of the citizens of the town. While her father’s 
family had been thrifty land holders, they in no wise compared 
m wealth with the rich Cho. What a disgrace to the family 
of Martha! Would they ever dare lift their heads from 
this shame? They would not have thought such a deed as 
leaving a husband possible to one of that honorable clan, but 
then women are women and one can never tell what they will 
do, especially a pretty woman. Before many hours had pass¬ 
ed, gossip had said many things not complimentary to Martha. 
It was unthinkable that any thing but moral delinquency on 
her part could have caused the separation. "Of course," they 
said, “now that the deed waa done there was no help fpr it, 
and-they felt Sorry for the excellent gentleman, Mr. Cho. . As 
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for the woman, she could probably be consoled by aome 
widower who was too poor to secure a wife in Ihe regular 
way.” They began suggesting the names of different ones in 
the neighborhood who might condescend to accept of such a 
hussy, provided she could prove her skill in washing and 
cooking. 

When Martha had explained that she was driven from her 
home because of her new faith the town was filled with con¬ 
sternation. “Well it was," they said, "that her husband had 
dealt with her summarily. Who but the husband has a right 
to dictate the form of religion that shall be used in his 
own home. Better would it have been, had he flrat of all 
dealt with her as is proper for husbands to do. A shallow 
woman as she has proven herself to be could have been 
speedily punished into shape and obedience; strange how 
weak some men prove themselves when there is a crisis. The 
whole thing was unreasonable, wholly insane. Perhaps this 
young woman would have the presumption to attempt to teach 
the people of Pine Tree Knob her new' faith; persuade her 
brothers to practise the new cult.” The idea amused the vil¬ 
lagers hugely. 

All who had seen her admitted that she was pretty and 
wholesome to look at, and it was curiously interesting to see 
her read books like a man, but what use was there in women 
reading books. It only served to pit the woman against her 
husband, and moreover, made the mothers of the people dis¬ 
loyal to the teaching of the sages. 

“I have seen," said the elder brother while talking with a 
sympathetic neighbor over the calamity that had befallen 
their home, “the seed of a parasite fall into the bark of the 
most beautiful tree, and spread its roots till the ugly shrub 
had sapped nil the life of the tree. Such is the case with my 
beautiful sister; her mind is brilliant and her face winsome, so 
much so that I am sometimes almost persuaded that she is in¬ 
nocent ami good, but a Christian idea has settled in her mind, 
and, now, see what has been the result; a ruined home, a 
world of trouble for her, and trouble for all our clan." 

It disturbed her family not a little that Martha mixed free- 
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ly with all the women of the town, meeting them at the 
mountain stream where the daily washing was done ; keeping 
her voice in tune with the rat-a-tat of the ironing stick, be¬ 
hind a closed door at night. She was so gentle and filled with 
so many acts of kindness that she was soon a favorite with the 
women of the village, and faces always brightened when 
Martha appeared. She was so unselfish and industrious, one 
could not reproach her. Her conversation was so queer one 
could not understand it. Martha was so interested when she told 
the story of her new faith that her cheeks were wet with 
tears and if she cried and laughed thus while discoursing, how 
could one help but be interested ? It was not so pleasant, 
however, to listen to her telling one that one was a guilty 
sinner. Sinful? Who does not sin ? But it was not pleasant 
to be reminded of it. Her visitors often asked her questions. 
Martha would answer and quickly propound another that 
staggered her questioner. The interest in Martha's teaching 
became general. They laughed at first and repeated her tales 
for each other’s amusement, then they went to their husbands 
with many of the questions. Unsatisfactory answers piqued 

them to further inquiry. Finally, Martha announced that she 
would ask and answer questions at a certain house during an 
evening of each week, and as the room adjoined another with 
a small opening between, if the men wanted to sit there out 
of sight but within range of her voice she would be willing. 
Thus on each Sabbath evening Martha's discourses were 
listened to by a room crowded with women, and from the 
opening in the wall the clouds of tobacco smoke testified to 
the numbers of men who had come, as they told each other, 
just to hear the strange creature talk. The people were not 
aware of it but Martha was preaching and the interest of her 
women companions was deeper than it had been in any thing 
since their first baby was bom. They giggled and asked 
questions; swung their babies on their backs, and when 
Martha knelt to pray, they laughed aloud, talked about their 
fall pickle making, and gossiped about their absent neighbors. 
They were astonished to hear Martha quote teachings from a 
book just like a man and a scholar. They returned to their 
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homes chatting and repeating distorted fragments of what 
Martha had told them. 

Martha fervently wished she were old and wrinkled so 
that she could sit in company with the men and teach them the 
truth as she had learned it Then she sought out a pool of 
water and looked at the bright reflection, and laughed, and 
knelt in prayer for her husband. 

At last, there was singing in the town each Sabbath 
morning and evening, and Martha went out on the mountain 
side above the town and listened. The noise was an inhar¬ 
monious roar, but what mattered, men and woman were trying 
to sing Christian hymns. 

Months past, the winter’s cold, the spring’s balmy air and 
Life-giving hope, the rainy season and its dismal downpour 
passed and there was nt? news from her husband. She waited 
patiently, refusing to join other Christian women on their pil¬ 
grimages to other Christian communities Tor the privilege of 
prosecuting their studies of the new faith. News would cer¬ 
tainly soon be at hand, for God had promised to answer 
prayer, and how earnestly she had prayed. 

(To be Continued). 
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INDANTHRENE CLOTH 

‘NEVER FADES AND SELDOM WEARS OUT." 

Woven by students of the Songdo School (form¬ 
erly Anglo-Korean School). 

Suitable for drcsEes, curtains, towelling, etc. 
DELIVERED EVERYWHERE BY PARCEL POST. 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 

ADDRESS 

C. H. DEAL, 

SONGDO SCHOOL INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, 


SONGDO, 


KOREA. 


HOLSTOJt INSTITUTE 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Crocheting, Embroidery, Tatting, and Fancy Work of 
various other kinds. Embroidered Specialties. 

Men's Ties, Ladies’ Shirtwaists, Ready Made Dresses and 
Hats for children. Tatting Baby Caps and Yokes a Specialty. 

PRICES MODERATE. 

ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY. 

FOR INFORMATION AND TRICES APPLY TO 

.MISS LILLIAN E. NICHOLS, 

SONGDO, CHOSEN (KOREA). 
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THE MANCHOO STONE, SONC-PA, HAN RIVER. KOREANS TAKINC A RUBBING FROM THE UKMOH- 
ERECTED IN 1638 AND OVERTHROWN BY 1AL STONE OP KOREA'S FAVORITE SAINT AND 
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The Korea Magazine 

SEPTEMBER, 1917 


Editorial Notes. 

W ITH best sugar factories, iron refineries, paper nulls, 
leather factories and other industries all requiring new 
and modern machinery, Korea is now a fertile field for manu¬ 
facturers to cultivate. In some cases hundreds of thousands 
of dollars will be invested in the nest few months. 

T HE foreign population of Korea is comparatively small, 
yet there has not been a month since the beginning of 
the European war when some of her people have not been on 
one or more of the battle fronts or on the way thereto. 
Business men and missionaries of many nationalities have 
vied with one another in showing love of country and human¬ 
ity, and those eligible for service are either already doing 
their bit or eagerly awaiting the summons when they shall be 
needed. 


S OME of the prosperity enjoyed by Japanese business in¬ 
terests is being transferred to Korea, and several new 
projects requiring large capital have either already been 
launched or are in process of organization. This is notably 
true in mining enterprises, especially iron, coal and tungsten, 
and hydro-elcctric development. The most ambitious pro¬ 
posal for electric power for which the authorities have been 
petitioned for permission is that of a company proposing to 
utilize the waters in the Diamond Mountains with which to 
develop 30,003 horse power, a part of which will be used for 
manufacturing purposes and the remainder to electrically 
connect the Diamond Mountains with Wonsan. Usually some 
shares of stock in the companies are offered to the public, 
but the majority of the shares arc held by the promoters. 
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Difficulties of the Language. 

To anyone desiring to make a study of the Korean lan¬ 
guage, nothing could be better than an hour spent daily with 
the Mai~H Sin~po. This paper costs, in any part of the country, 
but fifty sen a month, and it has within its compass all that a 
student of the language cculd possibly require. 

The first page takes up longer articles in mixed-script, 
giving every opportunity to study this form of writing, as well 
os the ordinary use of the Chinese character. 

The second page, also in mixed-script, gives the main tele¬ 
grams of the day. For example, the one before the writer of 
Aug. 10th gives four telegrams from Peking about the situation 
in China, and six telegrams from abroad. London, New York, 
etc. 

The third and fourth pages are in pure Enraun, the latter 
always carrying a continued story. 

All the needed vocabulary is here, ancient and modem, so 
that a faithful course in this paper, even half an hour daily 
along with a teacher, would prove a most useful exercise. 

Herewith is the first item on page three of the date Aug. 
10th. The Magazine would be glad to have translations of this 
paragraph that refers to China and runs: 

*I*-H 3 *^<>] SM *** H 

W**-******** tfH **** 1 . 

If the reader finds this herd to translate it is only one 
proof that he should make use of the Mai-il Sin-po. 

Please translate these also as they will help to throw light 
on the somewhat difficult sentence given. 

A 

Annwera: 

In response to the questions given in the July number of 
the Magazine correct answers have been received from C. F. B. 
and Presbyter Anglicanus. _ 
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The crisp, idiomatic English sentences of the latter suit 
admirably the writer's ideas of translation. However some of 
the words are better rendered by C. F. B. for example # 
“economic distress;" 4^4413 ,ic,eal man.” P. A. 
renders it "somebody," a very interesting translation. P. A. 
translates No. 4 "In the eyes of the law” which is very good. 

The writer would render No. 7 something like this By not 
answering letters at once much inconvenience is caused in the 
management of affairs. 

Would J ft<8 be best rendered ideals f 

It would seem as though C. F. B’s translation of No. 9 
while literally correct lacks force. P. A’s misses the point 
slightly. It might be rendered Tkis is an age of making a 
specialty of some practical calling. 

P. A. well renders No. 11 His illness is caused by mental 
trouble, there is nothing else the matter. 

C. F. B translates No. 12 That should be spoken of as a 
moral Question only. 

No. 13 Students should, by ad means in their power , live 
up to school regulations. The answers received are practically 
the same as this. 

P. A.'s rendering of 14 is very good Theory by itsdf is 
ineffectual. It might seem, however, that this misses the 1/ft fc. 

In No. 15 I would combine the two translations to give the 

beat rendering You must have practical experience to pull 
through. 


The Whang-ho River. 

by 

Yi Che-hyon (1287-1367 a. d.) 

"Down cornea the thundering Whang-ho from the west, 
with sources in the fabled peaks of Kot-yoon. The envoy of 
great Han built him a raft and went to see its fountain head. 
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From the heart of the hills it presses forth, a thousand mea¬ 
sures downward to the sea. He found it wes the Milky Way 
that circles earthward and comes sweeping toward us. By 
nine great wheels it spans the earth out to the farthest limits 
of the eye. 

“It is like a battle fierce between the Hans and Chos; the 
crash of ten thousand horse in an onset on the plain. Slant¬ 
wise it comes rolling in big battalions, ever ceaseless. When 
it mounts and overflow's the fields and meadows, the people's 
hearts forsake them from pale fear. Through the opening 
gates of the mountains it cleaves its way eastward. The fierce 
strokes of its blade cut a thundering pathway toward the 
sea. 

“When I was young I played upon the bosom of the deep, 
and wished to ride the fabled Krnii. Now 1 would fain drink 
in the waters of this western river. As fair they seem to me 
as the misty lakes of dreamland, that beckon to m3' thirsty 
soul. I would launch forth by boat from its sandy shallows. 
As I sit high and look upon it, my soul and spirit are over¬ 
whelmed with awe. The fishy breezes kiss my startled gaze; 
great waves mount high in view like castled walls. The tall 
masts in the distance jostle the mountain tops. The sailor 
shouts his echoing cry, while tho sweat outlines his tightened 
chin. Though the day darkens, Far they still must go ere they 
touch the gentle village of the plain. I am not Maing Myong- 
sil who set tire to his boats in order to settle accounts with 
the people of Chin; nor am I the man who threw his jewels 
into its boiling deep, still 1 , like them, am one whose soul has 
longed to see this stately river. If the iron ox that stands up¬ 
on the shore had wits to prompt his sleepy soul, ho would laugh 
at such as me and say, ‘What brought you here through wind 
weather and all the dangers of the way?’ ” 

Note :—Yi Chc-hyun v»oo ouc of Ihu great w.Ilera of Koryu. Hi" 
Btyla is original and full of strength ami a power of description quite 
his own. His collected writings arc called / k-iai Chip and arc well 
worth tbs attention of the otudent. 
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Korea’s Noted Women— vn 

Su-si 

The weaknesses of Asia arc seen and known through the 
group of women that constitute her goddesses. Women of 
great virtue like A-whang, Yu-yung, Ta'i-im, Ta’i-sa prove that 
she still has a heart for what is self-sacrificing, great and noble, 
but her enthronement of Yang Kvi-pi and Su-si show that 
empty smiles and days of stolen pleasure play a large part in 
the sum-totals of the Far East. 

Su-si, as Mayers says, “was them pfoa ultra of loveliness 
in Chinese tradition." She was like Whittier’s Maud Muller, 
the bare-footed lassie of the roadside, given up to a life of 
washing silk and gathering fire-weed till the messengers of the 
king went by, and the loveliness of her face and form became 
known. 

This was four hundred years and more before the Chris¬ 
tian era, shortly after the times of Confucius, and prior to the 
budding or the Great Wall of China. 

Two famous kingdoms, as kingdoms then went, were Wul 
and Oh. Will's capital was situated somewhere about the site 
of modern Nhg-po, while Oh's stood near Shanghai. Wul was 
secretly the sworn enemy of Oh, and so planned and thought 
deeply over ways and means for Oh’s destruction. It was Ning- 
po against Shanghai; how could she bring her down? The 
king of Wul knew' the deep places of Chinese nature, evidently, 
when he picked up Su-si from the roadside, and trained her in 
all the accomplishments of her sex, dressed her in gorgeous 
apparel, and sent her as a gift to the king of Oh, pretending 
deepest friendship. 

As we see in Burns’, Green Grow the Rushes, the wily king 
felt that once Su-si came within the line of Oh’s vision, 

Warily cares an warily men 
Would all gac tapsaHeerie O. 

So it turned out, for the wiles and charms of Su-si wrought 
the destruction of the state. 

It was one of those endless feuds that have so constantly 
beset the world oF Asia. Will’s father had been carried off and 
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died a prisoner at the hands of Oh. Koo-ch’un, the son, vow¬ 
ed vengeance for his father, and from his lips came forth the 
famous saying 4 wa-sin sang-tam' "May I sleep on brushwood 
and eat gall unless I wreak the vengeance that is due." His 
life was haunted by his father’s ghost Into this vortex of evil 
went Su-si, all unwittingly, nevertheless she was the means of 
Oh’s undoing, and the satisfaction of Will's passion for revenge. 

Another Chinese saying well known to Korea is hyo-pin 
which pomes from the story' of Su-si. It means to copy tJie 
wrinkling of the brow, or to copy without success. When Su- 
si was distressed, or drew a wry face, she was ssid to be pret¬ 
tier than ever, while the ugly woman, who tried to awaken 
beauty by a like action, found her face so hideous that she 
smashed the mirror to pieces. 

Such was the world of Su-si. Why should it have been 
remembered for two thousand years and more, and spoken or, 
and written of, and dreamed of, world without end? Evident¬ 
ly the empty beauty, the paternal feud, the rising on the ashes 
of another, are matters that all come close to the heart of Asia. 
Whatever it be, Su-si is one of Korea’s great women still known 
of all people. 


That Evil Spirit. 

"A relative of ray mother was born and brought up in 
Yang-joo County. The house in which he lived was haunted 
by an evil spirit, that took possession of a young maid-ser¬ 
vant and remained with her for a number of years. She knew 
all about the future with its good and its evil, and everything 
came to pass just as she foretold. It was impossible to hide 
anything from her far-seeing ken. Everybody feared Hnd 
stood in awe of her powers, while the home in which she 
dwelt remained free from sickness or trouble of any kind. 
The voice of this demon could be heard at times, like the call 
of the oriole bird. During the day it came from the upper 
air, and at night from the beams underneath the rafters. 

“There was a neighbour living near, of long and distin¬ 
guished ancestry whose mistress, it seems, had just lost a 
valuable and much prized hair-pin. She had her maid-servant 
arrested and beaten for this loss, while the servant, in her 
distress, came and inquired of the spirit-medium. 

“ ’I know,’ said she, ’where the pin is, but it would be very 
embarrassing to tell you. If your mistress will come, I'll tell 
her.’ 

“The servant returned and informed her mistress, who at 
once prepared gifts and offerings, and came to inquire. 
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“The spirit said, ‘I know where it was lost but I really 
dare not utter the name of the place. If I did so, your face 
would blush with shame/ 

“The mistress urged her, however, to tell it, and never to 
mind, but still she refused. Enraged at this she scolded the 
medium. 

“Then the spirit said, ‘If you are going to be angry about 
it. I can soon settle the matter. On a certain night you enter¬ 
ed the mulberry grove in company with so and so, and the pin 
was caught from your hair by the bushes. It was found later 
by your own servant’ 

“The wife, on hearing this, waa overcome with shame, 
while the medium went on to tell that her own man-ser/ant 
had found it and that it had been stolen from him. but that it 
was now in such and such a place. The man-servant, who ac¬ 
companied his mistress on this occasion, flew into a rage and 
shouted out his defiance, ‘Where has this devil of a woman come 
from anyhow?’ said he. But no sooner had he said this, than 
he fell into a swoon, rigid and unconscious. Only after a long 
time did he return to himself. 

“Someone asked him what was the reason for his acting 
ho. and his answer was—‘Would you believe it, why a great 
red-bearded giant caught me by the hair of the head, and all 
my senses left me/ 

“My relatives, with whom the possessed girl lived, be¬ 
came greatly disliked on her account. An uncle, on the moth¬ 
er's side, Cheung Koo-poo, afterwards minister of state, came 
at times to pay a visit, and whenever he came the servant al¬ 
ways ran away in fear and only returned cautiously after he had 
gone. Cheung, knowing this, called her one day to bim and 
said, Take yourself away from here and go off to your own 
kind. It is not fitting that you should longer remain in the 
home of one of my people.’ 

“The spirit said in reply, ‘Since the day that I first came, 
I have ever worked for the best interests of this house and no 
misfortune has ever befallen it. My desire was to remain 
here for generations and serve the family well, but since Your 
Excellency has commanded otherwise I must obey.' She then 
cried and wailed, took her departure, and was never heard of 
again. 

"This story I got from my mother/’ 


(NOTE; -D«mon poGoocaion in onn of tho fncta of Korean oiperianco, 
long recognized. 

The writer, a man three years younger than Christopher Columbus, 
tells many auch stories by which we can s*e that his view of the spirit 
world was as common u our reading of Socialists or Labour Unions of 
to-day). 
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Choon Yang 

(Translated from the Korean) 

Preface. 

The story of Choonyang, one of the most famous in Korea, 
dates from the reign of In jo, who was king from 1623 to 1649. 
The heroine was true to her principles in the midst of difficul¬ 
ties and dangers such as the West knows nothing of. Many, 
like her, rather than yield the right, have died pitifully, unre¬ 
corded and forgotten. Ira the Yo-ji Seung-nam, the Official 
Geographical Records of Korea, we find, however, that m 
county after county, shrines with red gates have been erected 
to her honorable memory,—to the woman who fought this 
battle and won. May this ideal of the Orient, dearer to so 
many than life itself, help us to a higher appreciation of the 
East with its throbbing masses or humanity. 

A year and more ago on the occasion of a concert given 
in lie half of Belgium at the Chosen Hotel, three Korean singers 
won the special commendation of all those assembled, and 
were given the heartiest applause. Their song was the story 
of Choonyang. 

I. 


Rtvers and Mountains. 

When specially beautiful women are bom into the world, 
it is due to influence of the mountains and streams. Sosee* 
the loveliest woman of ancient China, sprung from the banks 
of the Yakya River at the foot of the Chosa Mountain; Wang 
Sogunt, another great marvel, grew up where the waters rush 

•Sosee. who lived about <50 B. C-, wan bora of humble parents, but 
by her beauty advanced atep bv step till ahe gained complete control of 
the Empire, and finally wroupht ita ruin. She is the nc plus ultra of 
beautiful Chinese women. 

tWanjr Sopun. This marvellous woman by her beauty brought on a 
war between the fierce barbarian Hur.s of tho north and China Proper in 
M B. C. She was finally captured and carried away, but rather than 
yield herself to her savage conqueror, she plunged into the Amur River 
and w»3 drowned. Her tomb on tho bank is said to be marked by undy¬ 
ing verdure. The history of Wang Sogun forms the basis of a drama 
translated by Sir John Davis and entitled the "Sorrows of Han.' 1 
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by and the hills circle round; and because the Keura torrent 
was clear and sweet, and the Amee hills were unsurpassed, 
Soldo! and Tak Mugun§ came into being. 

Namwun District of East Chulla, Chosen, lies to the west 
of the Chiri Mountains, and to the east of the Red City River. 
The spirits of the hills and streams meet there, and on that 
spot Choonyang was born. 

Choonyang’s mother was a retired dancing-girl, who, 
after thirty years of age, gave birth to this only daughter. In 
a dream, one night, there came to her a beautiful angel from 
heaven, bearing in her hand a plum and peach-blossom flower. 
She gave the peach-blossom, saying, "Care gently for this, and 
later, if you graft it to a plum, gladness and joy will follow. I 
must hasten," said she, "to carry this plum-blossom to its 
destined place.” So saying she withdrew. 

When she had awakened from her dream, and time had 
passed, she bore a daughter, and aathe peach-blossom is a bud 
or springtime, she called her Spring Fragrance or Choonyang. 

Although the daughter of a dancing-girl, yet, because her 
father was of the gentry class, she was taught Chinese from 
her seventh year. In this she greatly excelled, as also in sew¬ 
ing, embroidery and in music. She was kept pure from every 
touch of the stranger, and grew flawless as the jewel. 

Now there was living at this time in the department of 
Three Rivers, Seoul, a graduate named Yi whose family and 
home were widely noted for faithful sons and pure and beauti¬ 
ful women. His Majesty, in his appointments, had selected 
Yi for District Magistrate of Namwon County. A month or 
so after his entrance upon office, the people unanimously pro¬ 
claimed his virtues, and the streets and by-ways of the place 
were posted with notice boards of his righteous and illustrious 
rule. 

JSoWo. A famous woman of China who lived about 900 A. d, Ex- 
ctlline as a wit and vsree writer, her name was eiven by her admirers to 
the paper on which the productions of her pen were inscribed, till at last 
it became a synonym for superfine notepaoer. 

jTak Mupun. A Chinese lady of the 2nd century a. c. famed in 
verse and story and associated with the charms and delights of sweet 
music. 
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The governor's unmarried son was with him, whose name 
was Dream-Dragon. He was eighteen years of age and hand¬ 
some as China's Toomokchee * 

His face was comely as the polished marble, and in 
ability he was mature and well advanced. Poetry and music 
were known to him, and for a liFe of gaiety he led the way. 
In the night he hailed the moon over the eastern ridges; and 
during the day he loved to go on excursions to greet the 
flowers and willows of the springtime, or to speak hia con¬ 
dolences to the tinted leaves and chrysanthemums of autumn. 
He was a brave and gifted lad. 

On a certain day the young master, unable to resist the 
wooings of the springtime, called a yamen attendant and 
asked, 

"Where are the best views in this country of yours?" 

"What does the Young Master want with pretty views in 
the midBt of his laborious studies?" inquired the Boy. 

"But,” replied Dream-Dragon, "in every place of natural 
beauty, there are also to be found verses and poems cor¬ 
responding. Listen till I tell you. In the wonderful world of 
the Keui Mountain and the Yong River, where Soboot and 
Hoyool played together they are seen; and where So Jaohum§ 
passed his happy days, and autumn moonlight nights on the 
banks of the Chokpyok River you will find them posted up. 
Also in the Yellow Stork Pavilion, in the Koao Outlook, in the 
Phoenix Tower, there are footprints of the Sages and the 
writers of the past. I, too, am one of these. As the fleeting 
hours of springtime trip by, and plum and peach blossoms 


•Toomokchee. A famous ChineaB poet who lived from 803 to 852 
B. C. 

fSoboo. (Nest-Father). He is a legendary being said to have lived 
B. C. 2357, and to have made hia home in a tree, henoe hia name. Hb 
was a man of singular uprightness who greatly influenced hia age for 
goed. Once when offered tic rule of the empire by the great Yo, he 
went and washed hie earn in the brook to rid them from the taint of 
worldly ambition. 

{Hoyoo. He w <u> a friend of "Ne»t-Fathcr” and cquaUy an opootlo of 
self-renunciation. 

$Sojachum. (1036-1101) a. d. He was a statesman and poet of 
China, who. when baniehed to Hainan, spent hie days in diffusing a knowl¬ 
edge and love nf literature. 
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beckon to me, shall I let them pass unnoticed ?” The Boy said 
again, 

"In our poor country there are but few places of interest. 
Shall I tell you of them one by one ? Outside the North Gate 
there is the mountain city of Chojong, very good; beyond the 
West Gate there ia the Temple of the God of War, where the 
view is wide and imposing; outside the South Gate there ia 
the Moonlight Pavilion, which is well worth seeing; then 
there is the Crow and Magpie, Bridge and the Fairy Temple 
of Yongkak, all of which are rated among the finest views of 
South ChuUa.” 

“Let’s saddle the ass," said Dream-Dragon, “and go see 
the Moonlight Pavilion." 

"All right, air," said the Boy, and in a little he came forth 
with his well brushed Chinese donkey, and made tight the 
saddle girth. He had put in order the red taaslea and purple 
reins, the embroidered blanket, the gilded bridle, the blue and 
red plaited halter, and the other head ornaments. He carried 
also the coral whip with which he gave a sharp blow to bring 
the creature to attention. 

He called, 'T have done as Your Excellency has ordered." 

Behold him go forth on his way. Well dressed he sita 
straight in the saddle, handsome and high-born. Sd he 
prances forth skirting the mountain spurs, and spiriting up 
the dust as he sails away on the favouring breeze. 

At every step, as he passes the blossoms, fragrance is 
wafted to him. Rapidly he rides till he reaches the Moonlight 
Pavilion, where he dismounts, ascends the steps, and looks 
forth upon the scene. Off to the south is the Red City plain, 
where the early sun ia brushing aside the light cover of 
mist. The sweet flavour of springtime, with its flowers and 
willow catkins, iB borne to him on the breath of the morning. 
The polished floors and ornamented walls call his attention to 
the pavilion. The view from this kiosk is beyond compare. 
From it the Magpie Bridge is visible, the Magpie Bridge which 
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calls up the story of the Milky Way and the Celestial 1-overs*. 
“How can they be absent from the scene?” thought he. “I 
surely am the Herdsman Star, but where is the Weaving 
Maiden for my companion? In this vale of flowers if I could 
only meet with her, the choice of all my revolving existences, 
how happy I should be." 

“Boy, bring the glass, let’s see who is the oldest among us 
here." 

The Boy replied, "Yonder fellow to the rear with his 
dwarfish build and yellow face, he is over forty I know.” 

"He's away beyond me,” said the Young Master, “let him 
be placed number one among us, and you too, Boy, while we 
refresh ourselves, come up and take your place.” 

“I am afraid to,” said the Boy, "it isn't good form.” 

“Afraid of what?” asked the Master, "Nonsense!" 

The table was brought in and the rear servant took the 
first sip of the glass; the Boy shared as well, and when the 
Young Master had taken his turn he addressed them saying, 
"When one is out for a good time, informally, it does not do to 
make too much of ceremony. If we do so there is an end to 
good fellowship and the interest is gone. In the country, age 
takes precedence. We’ve had our glass, now for a smoke.” 

The Young Master, carried away with the joy of the oc¬ 
casion, got up and sat down, turned this way and that, looking 
here and there. Off to the south he saw the Jewel Curtain 
Outlook rising sky ward with its bright and shimmering windows, 
also the Fairies’ Pavilion; to the rear was the Garden of the 
Immortals, with its ideographic flowers of white, and red, and 
green, and yellow. In fluttered heaps they lay scattered about 
dotting the landscape. Th* call of the oriole from the willow 
canopy added to the scene's delight White butterflies in pairs 
flitted by on tiny wing dodging among the branches. The 

'Celestial I.overs. The Herdsman, supposed to be the aUr 6 in 
Aqui)». and the Weaving Damsel the star n Lyra, ure lovtra, who by the 
abyss of the Milky Way, aru separated all the year round, till the 7th 
night of the 7th Mcon, when the magpies of the earth assemble and form 
a bridge over the chasm, and enable them to meet. Thfi is one of the 
Orient’s most famous legends. 
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world was full of sweet fragrance bursting forth, white and red, 
from all the variegated bowers, like fairies nnd angel messen¬ 
gers. 

II. 

The Vision of Choonyang. 

Lo, we see Choonyang. From the circle of her retired en¬ 
closure she appears, swinging free and artlessly by a high-hung 
rope of colored strands. Firmly she holds by each hand as she 
rises deftly and smoothly. Again away to the rear she goes, 
then forward like a kite-bird that sails low, now high, touching 
with outstretched wings the timid wavering tree-tops. Flowers 
fall at the impact of her soft embroidered toe. Back and forth, 
all unconscious, she swings while the Young Master, lost in 
wonder, peers before him, his soul tingling with inexpressible 
astonishment. 

"Boy!” called he, "look yonder." 

The startled Boy gave a jump, more astonished if possible 
than even his master. "Yes, sir!” 

"What is that that I see swinging there?” 

"Nothing is visible, Your Excellency, to my vision,” said 
the Boy. 

“See, where my fan is pointing, look now," said the Young 
Master. 

"Fan or fairy wand, I see nothing." 

"What do you mean, you idiot ? Do you tell me that low- 
castc eyes arc not the same as the eye of a gentleman ? What 
golden vision of delight can that be?" 

"Golden," said the Boy, "Shall 1 tell you about gold ? In 
the days of ancient Hqji of China, one high lord in his attempt 
to usurp the power and privileges of another, scattered forty 
thousand golden dollars among the troops of Cho. What gold 
can you expect to talk about after that?" 

"Then, 'tis marble I see,” said tlie Young Master. 

"I’ll tell you about marble, tco. In ancient days at the 
Goose Gate Festival, you remember that Pum Jing smashed 
the imperial block of marble till it became white flakes of snow, 
and a fire arose and licked up the remnants. When such as 
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this bas happened, what marble can you expect to And here?” 

"Then it's the spirit of the fairies I see.” 

"But," said the Boy in reply, "in broad day-light, under a 
shining sun do fairies ever wander forth?” 

"Then,” said the Young Master, "if it is not gold, and not 
marble, and not a fairy, what can it be ? Tell me Boy 3” 

The Boy then replied, “Ob, yonder, now I see what you 
meaif. That’s the daughter of Moon Plum, a former dancing- 
girl of this county. She is called Choonyang.” 

The Young Master on learning that it was Choonyang, gave 
a ringing outburst of surprise like the laugh of a king’s guards¬ 
man. 

'Tell me, Boy,’’ said he, “is that really Choonyang? 1 have 
seen thousands of pretty girls but never one Buch as she. My 
spirit is dazzled, and my soul has shot half way up to heaven. 
My eyes are filmed over so that I cannot see. Not another 
word, Boy, but go and call her at once.” 

The Boy replied, “Chconyang, Your Excellency, is known 
through all this south country. From Governor to pettiest 
magistrate, everyone has tried to win her. The beauty and 
fidelity of China’s most famous women surely never surpassed 
her. She is in heart a princess, though bom of a dancing-girl. 
Her mother’s family, too, was originally of gentle origin. You 
cannot call her thus.’’ 

The Young Master laughed, “You ignoramus, you, what do 
you mean ? Every bit of marble from the Hong Mountain, and 
all tbc yellow gold from the waters of the Yaw, have each their 
master and owner. Go and call her.” 

There being no help for it, the Boy went to call Choon¬ 
yang. Away like a butterfly he flew on the back of the sum¬ 
mer breeze, over the ridge and underneath the trees, lost to 
sight, now seen, now gone again till he gave a loud call, “Choon¬ 
yang !" 

Choonyang, startled, slipped in a frightened way from her 
perch in the swing. “What is it?” she asked in alarm. "You 
almost made me fall.” 

The Boy grinned and said, “A young lady like you surely 
runs the risk of falling badly, swinging thus within sight of the 
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king’s highway, especially when the passers lose their hearts in 
inexpressible wonder. Do you think it wise? Our Young 
Master, son of the governor, has come out just now to Moon¬ 
light Pavilion, and his eyes have fallen on you. I told him two 
or three times not to do so, and yet he insists on asking you to 
come to him. It is no wish of mine, I am compelled to give the 
message. Please accede to it, won’t you.” 

Choonyang said in reply, "I cannot go.” 

“What do you mean by 'cannot go? 1 When a gentleman 
calls a country girl, docs she say ‘I cannot go'?” 

‘‘Is your master, pray, the only one of the gentry? I also 
am freeborn as well as he.” 

“You may be of the gentry, but it is a lame kind you are. 
Never mind any more talk, please just come.” 

“I cannot,” said Choonyang. 

“Tell me why you cannot!" 

'Tll tell you. Your Young Master should be at hiB studies 
instead of wasting time here. Even though he does see fit to 
go picknicking, he has no claim to call a girl like me to him in 
any such rude way. It is not becoming that I should answer.” 

The Boy turned his back on the roses in the shade and 
laughed to himself. Said lie, “The Governor’s son, the Young 
Master, is very handsome indeed, better looking than all his 
companions. As a scholar too, he is unequalled. Born of a 
family noted for its filial piety and loyalty, he is, in goods and 
property, rich as Yon an. His mother’s family too, is honorable 
to the first degree. If you ever do really choose a huBband 
could you expect to find one like him in this country place?” 

"What do you mean by husband, you impudent fellow ? 
Is a city husband necessarily better than a country husband ?” 
said she, "Away you go.” 

"Thafs just it,” said the boy, “the hills of Seoul and the 
hills of the country differ. Shall I tell you? The hills of 
Kyungsang Province are rough and jagged, and so the people 
bom there are bull-headed and obstinate; the ChuUa mountains 
are gentle ar.d softly inclining, and so the people bora there are 
smooth tongued and cunning; the hills of Choongchung are 
lofty, and those born under them are gifted. Now in Kyong- 
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ke Province, where the Surak mountain falls away, we have 
the Tobomr peak ; and where Tobone falls away we have 
Chongnam Mountain ending in the Blue Dragon Ridge of Wang- 
simnee. Then there is the White Tiger of Maliijai, which falls 
into the sands of the Han River. There the tides from the sea 
roll up and Tongjak circles them round gathering the waters 
together and making the place supremely rich and strongly 
prosperous. Thus it is that in Seoul the good are very very 
good, and the bad are very very bad. 

‘The Young Master has for maternal uncle Prince Puwon, 
and for grandfather the Chief of the Administration Bureau, 
while his father is chief of this district. If you do not come as 
he calls you I am afraid your mother may be arrested and lock¬ 
ed up in the yamen enclosure. How would you like that? 
Would you be happy then, or would I ? If you want to go, why 
go; but if you don’t want to go, why don't go. 1 am going, 
that’s all." 

Choonyaug, in her innocence, beguiled by the words of the 
Boy, said, "What shall I do? Listen to me please. Doea the 
flower follow every butterfly that lights upon it? Since your 
noble master has ordered me, his humble servant to come, I'd 
like to, but, I’m ashamed. Please say to him *"An soo hai * 
chup 900 wha; hai soo hyol.” 

The Boy left and Choonyang went quickly into her house. 
The Young Master ceased his impatient walking back and forth, 
and turned to see if Choonyang were coming, but he saw that 
she had disappeared, and that the Boy was returning alone. 
Then he repeated to himself this line of poetry. 

When the fairy flits off to her butterfly home, 

In the shade of the willows I winglessly roam, 

And list to the clack of the jay-bird 

m 

The Limitations op Home. 

When the Boy came back the Young Master glanced fire 
at him and said "I sent you to bring Choonyang, where is she ?'* 
The Boy replied, "She just covered me with Insult, that’s 
what she did.” 
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"What do you mean by insult?" inquired he. 

“Why 3he said to me, 'An sdo hai; chup aoo icka ; hai aoo 

hyol 

When the master heard this, he sat silent for a moment 
thinking, then he said, "That's all right, excellent. You igno¬ 
ramus, you are wrong altogether. An aoo hoi means on for 
wild-goose, too for follow, and hai for sea, the wild-goose fol¬ 
lows the sea; chup boo wha means chup for butterfly, soo for 
follow, and wha for flower, the butterfly follow the flower. 
As for hai soo hyol, hai means craiifish. aoo means follow, and 
hyol means rock crevice, the sea-shell seeks the rock-crevice. 
These forms trebled thus mean evidently the third watch of 
the night, and I am to call at her house at that hour. That's 
what she would say and this is her invitation to me.” 

He mounted his donkey and rode hurriedly back to his 
study, but all other thoughts were absent from him in a thou¬ 
sand imaginings concerning Choonyang. All the questions of 
the yamcn seemed to centre about her. He went into the inner 
quarters, and there too, everything reminded him of Choon- 
yang. So metamorphosed had his sight become that she and 
she only occupied all his thoughts. 

"Ah ya! 1 am to see her, Choonyang, Choonyang.” 

This he sang out without thinking. The Prefect, wearied 
with the affairs of state, was snoozing in the upper room, when 
suddenly the noise awakened him. He gave a start and 
shouted, 

"Boy" 

“Yes, sir!" 

“Did some one in the study prick himself with a needle 
just now to make such an unearthly noise? Go and see!” 

The messenger went. "Hush Young Master,’’ said he, "His 
Excellency, your father, has been startled out of his wits by the 
noise you made a moment ago and told me to find out what it 
meant." 

• An-too-hai etc. These nine eyllablea are given according to the 
sound of the Chinese ideographs composing them ; and while cornet aa 
poetic composition they could not be understood by an unBducntad per¬ 
son, though a good scholar would soon unravel their mystery. 
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The Young Master laughed and said, “If the Governor gets 
a start is that my affair? When the murraurings of the people 
fail to reach his sensitive ears, 1 don't see how a gentle word of 
mine should shake him up so. This is all a joke, say thus: ‘We 
are gTeatly distressed to hear of Your Excellency's getting a 
start, but it was in reading the Chinese Classics and studying 
aloud that the uproar came about.' ” 

The messenger presented liimself and gave his message. 

Tlie Prefect laughed, “Ha! Ha!" said he, “Dragons beget 
dragons, and phoenixes beget phoenixes. The son is like his 
father,” and so he laughed again. lie called the messenger once 
more, gave him two candles from his room, and told him to give 
them to the Young Master and tell him to study all night long 
till these candles were burned out, and to study out loud so 
that everyone could hear him. 

The messenger gave the candles and the message, but th« 
Young Master threw them down indignantly. Then again he 
thought for a moment and said, “Boy, bring all my books here, 
every one of them." 

He brought the Four Classics*, the Three Sacred Books, and 
all the rest, and then in a loud voice he went reading them out, 
skipping sections as follows: “Mencius met king Yanghay, 
when the king, said to him 'You have come a long distance 
have't vou ... 

“The Great Learning is intended to demonstrate Virtue, 
and to encourage the people to the attainment of perfection 
• • • 

From the Book of Poetry, "The cooing pigeon on the waters 
of the river reminds one of the perfect lady, a mate indeed for 
the Superior Man.” 

“Namchang was an ancient county; Hodong was a new 
district under the Constellation The Worm, and its boundary 
line was Hyongyo. But away with all this uninteresting rub¬ 
bish,” said Dream-Dragon, “and bring me the Book of Changes.” 

The Boy brought the famous classic, when he threw it open 
at the first page and began “The great Kon is pri mal, f orceful, 

'The Four daisies. Theat: are the Great l.earning} the Doctrine of 
the Mean ;°the ConvcrMtion c J Confucius; and the Sayings of Mencius. 

The Throe Sacred Booke. The Booka of History ; the Book of Poetry 
and ’.he Book* of Changes. 
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profitable, loveable, tractable, beautiful, good-luckable but 
Choonyang is unmatcbable." 

The Boy standing by in astonishment, said, "Where does 
the Young Master get all his ’ables’ from ?” 

"What does an ignoramus like you know about ‘able,' or 
any other literary ending?” 

Then he opens the Thousand Character Classic! and shouts 
out "Heaven Ch’on; Earth -Chi.” 

“I say,” says the Boy, “Is the Young Master only three years 
old that he works over the a. b. e’s of hanal ch’on thus?" 

"What? You haven't the first idea of the inner meaning 
of the Thousand Character Book. If I were to read it cff to 
you, one by one, your ignorant locks would stand on end. Let 
me tell you how to read and understand it. It reads on the 
surface thus: Heaven, earth, black, yellow, universe, expanse, 
etc, etc. Now about Heaven, you know it was born at one 
o'clock in the morning, saying nothing, but stretching over all 
the four corners of the earth, blue in the distance, that's what 
Heaven is. Earth appears at three o’clock, and by means of 
the Five Elements, bears all living things upon it, that’s what 
the Earth does. Black stands for mysterious, hidden, colorless. 
The God of the North is black, that’s what Black is. Yellow 
rules the Five Notes of Music, and is the color of the earth, 
that’s what Yellow is. The Universe, how wide it is, unlimited 
is the Universe. The Expanse is what has ruled through all the 
world’s history the dynasties that rise and fall upon it, that’s 
what the Expanse is." 

“The time for lights out is a long way off yet," says the Boy, 

"Go and see again,” said the Young Master. 

"Oh but its hours yet,’’ said the Boy. 

"Whether it’s my old pater familiae," said the young man, 
"or any body else's, when he has too much white in his eyes, it 
shows that his diposition is bad.” 

At last the long delayed call of ‘Lights Out* was heard, to 
the great satisfaction of the Young Master. "Boy,” said he, “out 
with the lights.” 

_ (T o be co ntinued.) _ 

tThc Thousand Character. This in the first book from which Oriental 
bey# learn their first lesson a In toe ideograph. 
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Tan Goon. 

Perhaps Tan-goon's is the moat mysterious and the most 
interesting of all the religious influences of Korea. There has 
been some attempt in recent years to revive his religion, if 
such a religion ever did exist, but it seems a mere mechanical 
effort. Still, the fact of Tan-goon remains, and will remain. 
Without attempting to draw any conclusions, or to express 
any opinion regarding him, we give the following quotations 
from various Korean and Chinese books, that have to do with 
his mysterious course on earth. 

“Whan-in, Whan-oong, and Wban-gum are the Triune 
Spirit. Sometimes he is called Tan-in, Tan-oong and Tan- 
goon. In the year kap-ja of Sang-wun (2333 B. c.) and the 
10th moon and 3rd day Whan-gum changed from a Spirit into 
a man and came with his heavenly sceptre and his three seals. 
He descended to the T’ai-baik Mountains and stood beneath 
the sandalwood trees. There he made known the divine truth 
and taught the people. The multitudes were greatly moved 
by his presence, and crowded about him, as men gather 
on market days, so that he was called the Divine Market 
Keeper.” 

the Triune Spjrit-God 

"Whan-in is God ( Ch’vn ); Whan-oong is the Spirit (Sin); 
and Tan-goon is the God-man (Sin-in). These three consti¬ 
tute the Triune Spirit (Saro-sm).” (Ko-keum Kzui ). 

“Sa-ma Sang-yo said to King Moo-je of Han, ‘May your 
Majesty be humble-minded and gentle in all your waya lest 
you lose the blessing of the Triune Spirit (Sam-tin), for this 
Triune Spirit is God (Sang jf ). ( Han-xu written by Pan-go 
50 A. D.) 

The Teaching of Tan-goon 

‘There was no king in Korea at first, till a God-man (avn- 
in) came down with three thousand followers and made his 
appearance underneath the sandalwood trees on T’ai-baik 
Mountains. He was named Sin-si (The Divine Market Keep¬ 
er) on account of the crowds that gathered to his aide. They 
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made him king: and called him Tan-goon.” (Hai^dang Ak-boo; 
Tai baik Tan-ga .) 

"Tan-goon preached the word of God (Sin-sul) and 
taught men that there are three great spirits, one the master 
of the winds, one the giver of rain, and one lord of the 
clouds; and that these three together have charge of the 366 
affairs that rule in the world of men. ( Ko-keui). 

“When Tan-goon set up his kingdom he took cognisance 
of grain supply, of life and death, of punishments, of sickness 
and health, of aood and evil, of the relation of the sexes, of 
parents and children, of kings and courtiers, of dress, food, 
houses, head-gear and civilisation in general. (Ko-keui). 

"There is a kingdom to the North called Chosen, whose 
people God has taught. They live by the sea and love their 
fellow men." (San hai Kyung, said to have been written by 
Paik Ik 2200 b. c.) 

“The men of Korea dress in red clothes, with white silk 
girdles and black caps; while the women wear mottled 
clothes, and look very pretty. The sexes meet but observe 
the strictest forms of decorum. They speak good of one- 
another and never evil. When they Bee others in trouble 
they risk their lives to render the needed assistance, so they 
are called 'good men,’ ‘righteous men,’ 'a happy people.’ 
They never use uncomely or indecent speech, and they readily 
laugh. When one gives them a passing glance they seem 
a simple people to the eye.” (Sin-i Kyung written by Tong 
Pang-sak 120 B. C.) 

“Confucius' fifty-third descendant, Wan, Prince of Yun- 
sung, had a second son, whose name was Kong-so, that 
graduated about the year 1340 a. d. and became a doctor of 
the Hallim. Kong-so came with Princess Tai-jang. who whs 
a daughter of Prince Ho-wi, and had her married to King 
Kong-min of Korea. As he was leaving his native place he 
thought of what his great ancestor Confucius had said, 
namely, ‘I should like to go by sea and live with the East 
Barbarian.’ He said to himself. 'The reason they say that 
Korea is the land of honest hearts and good behaviour, is due 
to the fact of its liaving had divine and holy kings like Tan- 
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goon and Keui-ja. For this reason its people are civilued. I, 
too, am going there, and there I shall live-’ So he took hie 
wife Whang-bo and made his home in the East Peninsula.' 
( Torg-gook Kxuol-li-ji ). 

"Tan-goon was the first king born to Korea. He it was 
who taught the people a spiritual religion with an earnest and 
faithful heart, binding them together into a strong race. In 
Poo-yu his religion was called the Religion that Btands in 
place of God (CA’tm), in Ko-ku-rvu it is called the Religion of 
the Worship of God (CA’im); and in Silla it is called The 
Religion of Reverence for God (CA’im). In Korea it was 
named the Religion of Waag-gum ( Tan-goon ) and in the 10th 
moon of each year there was the custom of bowing before the 
Almighty (CA’un) and offering sacrifice." {Sok-wun Wi-yo 
Pjfun). 

"In our country there is a deep and mysterious religion 
which indeed includes the three great cults, Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Taoism and forms the basis of our national 
life. If we speak of filial piety, or loyalty to the king, we 
think of the great Teacher of the No Kingdom (Confucius). 
If, on the other hand, we pretend to the impossible and things 
beyond human ken, we say it is the religion of No-ja. Again 
if it is a question of doing no evil but good only, it is ascribed 
to the great teacher of India (Buddha), but Tan-goon taught 
them all.’’ 

"The Great Spirit (Chco-tin), with almighty and omnis¬ 
cient power, rules all the world. His form doea not appear to 
our vision, for he dwells in the highest heaven, yet all the 
creatures of the earth are bis little servants to do His bidding. 
In the Book of Rites of Poo-yu it says 'Our national religion 
is the Worship of God.’ ” ( Man-joo Chi) 

Miraculous Proofs of Tan-goon’s Power. 

"Solgo of Silla was the son of a farmer. From earliest 
youth be loved picture making. When out cutting wood he 
used to take the roots of the creeper, and with them make 
pictures on the rocks; and while he ploughed he would sketch 
in the sand with the plough-share. Living in a secluded part 
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of the world he had no teacher, and there was no one from 
whom he could inquire, and so his wishes to become an artist 
were not possible of attainment. Day and night however he 
prayed to God (Ck'un-sin) that He would divinely teach him, 
This he did for many years, till on a certain day an old man 
came to him in a dream and said, ‘I am the God-man, Tan- 
goon. Moved by your earnest prayers I come and herewith 
give you the divinely-tipped pen.' 

“He awoke, and the dream wa3 as though it had been 
real. In a little his hand grew skilful and by aud by bozuine 

the hand of a great master. 

“Solgo was so grateful for the gift bestowed upon him, 
that he painted the picture of Tan-goon a thousand times and 
more. He made him according to the model of the old man 
whom he had seen in the dream. 

“Yi Kyoo-bo of Koryu wrote an inscription for one of Sol- 
go’s pictures of Tan-goon: ‘Beyond the hills, house by house, 
I And the pictures of our spirit ancestor. Half of them at 
least are Solgo’s, made by him.” (Tong-sa Yoo-go). 

“Kim Salng of Silia, by constant prayer to God, (Ch’un- 
afn), obtained miraculous power in writing. Tradition has 
handed down a story saying that once upon a time a stranger 
came to Kim Saing and asked hiir. if he would write out for 
him the Sutra of God (CVw-sufc). When Kira had written it 
he asked the stranger who he was and whence he came. He 
replied ‘I am the angel of God (Tan-goon) and was command¬ 
ed by Him to obtain this writing from you." (Yi Sang-koOk 
Chip 1200 A. D.) 

Places op Worship. 

“In the days of T’ai-jong the Temple of the Three Holy 
Ones (Sam-su-ng) in Koo-wul Mountains became deserted, and 
its place taken by the Temple of Tan-goon in Pyengyang. 
There followed upon this change a terrible epidemic in 
Whang-hai Province, that continued for many years. King 
Sung-jong, in the year 1471 a. d., sent a communication to the 
governor of Whang-hai, Yi Ye, in which he asked, ‘In ancient 
times, were there any special causes of sickness in your pro¬ 
vince? Where was Tan-goon's Temple located, and for what 
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reason was its site changed? How about the sacrifices that 
should be offered to him ? Do the people offer these now ? 
What law governs the offerings ? What medicine do the 
people use, and who look after the sick ? What medicine do 
they find efficacious? Make careful inquiry concerning these 
things and let me know.’ ” 

"Again he wrote, 'I understand that the ahrine of the God 
{ch'unrwang) Tan-goon was originally on the highest peak of 
Koo-wul Mountain, but that later it was moved forward to a 
lowor poalt, and again changed to an outer spur of the hilla 
where the Temple to the Three Persona of God (Ch’un-tvang 
Sam-ivi) was erected. Also I am told that there was a shrine 
built for the attending spirits, and that a place was prepared 
for the offering of sacrifices. Incense was burned there and 
worship performed through a long period of years. Later it 
became deserted, the service done away with, and then sick¬ 
ness fell upon the people. I want to know if the site of the 
Temple of God (Ch'un-wanif tang) is still in existence, with 
the place for the accompanying shrines; also, if the order in 
which the tablets stood is still definitely known; if there is a 
record of the way in which the sacrificial materials were 
prepared, and how offered, and if the sickness, now prevalent, 
dates from the cessation of the worship ? There will be tradi¬ 
tions and sayings regarding the matter. Find oat definitely 
and let me know.” 

"In the year 1472, and the 2nd Moon, the governor of 
Whang-hai, Yi Ye, wrote a memorial to king Sung-jong in 
which he went on to say, ‘In answer to Your Majesty’s com¬ 
munication, I made inquiry of an old man named Ch'oi Chi, 
who wa3 formerly overseer of the Temple of Tan-goon, and 
also of Ch'oi Teuk-gang, who was guardian of the same. 
From these I have obtained a history of the Temple of the 
Three Holy Ones and have laken careful notes of every thing, 
which I now present to your Majesty. 

‘“Tun-jjoon was a God-man. Hia ahrine on the Koo- 
wul Mountains was to the west of the Buddhist Temple, Pai- 
yup Sa, on Tai-cheung Peak, back of Irabool HalL It was 
removed to a lower elevation, further down, and again later 
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changed to So-cheung Mountain, where it ia still known as the 
Temple of the Three Holy Ones. The exact site on Tai- 
cheung, and the one below the Temple of Pai-yup Sa, are 
lost 

"Tan-goon, Tan-oong, and Tan-in are the Triune Holy 
Ones, to whom a temple was built and sacrifice offered. These 
buildings, having fallen to decay through the lapse of time, 
were restored in the year Kyungo (1450) by the magistrate 
Sin Hyo-wun; and again in the year Moo-in (1458) the mag¬ 
istrate Mai Choa painted them in various colours. 

"In the Temple of the Triune Holy Ones, God, Tan-in 
faced south; God, Tan-oong faced west; and God, Tan-goon 
faced east, each having a wooden tablet 

"Tradition says that in ancient times wooden images were 
used, but in the days of Tai-jong, when the government was 
meditating the restoration of these, Ha Ryoon raised an 
objection, and the matter was dropped. We do not know, 
now, just in what Form they were originally represented. 

"In olden times there was no house for sacrifice till the 
magistrate Mai Choa built a thatched hut of two or three kan 
below the Temple of the Three Holy Ones and had a com¬ 
pany of prieats set apart for the service. When sacrifice waa 
to be offered they performed acts of purification, slept there 
and prepared the necessary materials by which the worship 
was carried out. 

"At first the vessels used in the Temple of the Three Holy 
Ones were of gold and ailvcr, but after the Japanese War 

(1592) porcelain dishes were used. Mai Choa was the first to 
make use of brass dishes. 

"After the Temple was removed to Pyengyang, sacrifice 
ceased For a period of sixty years. Some say it ceased in the 
year 1400, some say in 1401 or 1402. It is not definitely 
known. Also as to how incense was prepared, or how the 
sacrifices were carried out I cannot definitely tell. 

"The highest peak of Koo-wul Mountain, which :s not 
called the Temple of God, but the Peak of the Four Kings, is 
where the materials were prepared and sacrifice offered. 
King T’ai-jong in the year 1415 A. D. made certain repairs in 
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the building, but there is no one who knows definitely the 
exact site, and now as ice and snow are on the ground it 
would be dangerous to climb. 

"In the book Kwan-au Seung-nam there is a record of 
the ancient remains of Moon-wha which reads, ‘Under Koo- 
wul Mountain, by the village of the Holy Shrine on the hill of 
So-cheung is the Temple of the Holy Ones, Tan-in, Tan-ootig 
and Tan-goon.’ 

"Although there was no official worship offered after the 
Temple of the Three Holy Ones was removed to Pyongyang, 
still, when a sacrifice for rain or fair weather was to he made, 
the magistrate, dressed in official robes, would perform it, 
using white cake, rice, cloth goods, fruits, etc. The saying was 
that it was a spiritual matter, that no one should dare under¬ 
take of his own accord. 

"The altar, where prayer was made to the Rain Dragon, 
was a hundred paces or so below the Temple of the Three 
Holy Ones. I do not know the day, or month, in which it was 
set up. Some .say it was the year 100 A. p. and the 5th moon. 
In this worship they used cake, rice, wine, and a white goose. 
Now however they use white chickens, but never pigs. 

"Beneath the Temple of the Three Holy Ones there were 
once many houses, but from the giving up of the sacrifices, 
sickness spread among the people, and the whole place be¬ 
came deserted. The people said that the sickness came about 
because the temple had been removed to Pyongyang and the 
sacrifices given up. 

“There is no direct proof for it but still the ancient 
records say that Tan-goon finally went into the A-sa-tal Moun¬ 
tains, and became one of the genii; and that the Koo-wul 
Mountains of Moon-wha are the same. His temple was there 
and formerly sacrifice was offered to him. May Your Majes¬ 
ty, following the wishes of the people, have the sacrifices, as 
they pertain to the Temple cf Tan-goon in Pyengyung, pre¬ 
pared and offered each year in spring and autumn. 

“The king gave his consent." (Sung-jovg Sil-lck). 

"In the year Im-jin of Sun-jo (1592), when the king made 
his escape to Eui-joo, he saw, in a dream, an old man come 
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down to him from heaven and sitting by his side say, ‘I am 
the God-man, Tan-goon, and to-night I shall be on guard at 
the Lotus Hall of ilai-joo to see to the safety of the queen.’ 

"On that night the Queen, (Princess Chung-wun), gave 
birth to In-jo. Because the dream turned out true his name 
was called Chon# and the meaning of Chong i9 "the God-man 
of long ago.” 

"The Altar of Sacrifice to God is on the Ma-ri Mountains ’ 
of Kang-wha. Here Tan-goon built a wall and raised an 
altar calling it the Altar of Sacrifice to God. The height of 
the Altar is seventeen feet, built of stories. It is square at the 
top and round at the base, each aide measuring six feet six 
inches. Its circumference at the base is fifteen feet. Some 
say that Ma-ri Mountain is at the point where the river joins 
the sea. The ground there is separated from the world and 
free from impurity, and so is regarded as a fitting place for 
the home of this Great Spirit (Sin-myung). Thus he erected 
an altar and made sacrifice to Sang-je. (God). They say that 
God loves the veiled and hidden, and the Earth loves the 
open and clear, bo they built it on a hill that stands amid the 
waters. The fact that it is square at the top and round below 
agrees with the symbolic shapes of heaven and earth.” 
(Tonp-aa, Soo-aan-cAip). 

"In the seventeenth year of In-jo it was repaired (1639). 

"In the twenty-sixth year of Sook-joug (1700), and the 
6th moon, it was again repaired and a stone erected on which 
was inscribed: 

"Among the several thousand li of Korea’s coast-line, . 
Kang-wha is a place of first strategic importance; and of the 
several hundred that enclose Kang-wha Ma-ri San is the 
special mountain of sacrifice to God. At its west side, on the 
highest point, stones are built up into a pile the name given to 
it being C ham-sung Altar. Tradition says that Tan-goon 
erected this altar and made it a place of sacrifice to God. The 
ages that have passed since then are exceedingly long. Winds 
have blown and rains have beaten upon it, and the two sides 
to west and north were all but fallen to ruin, with the east 
side corner stones leaning far outward. The old men of the 
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district regarded it with deep distress. I, the governor, 
being chief magistrate and intrusted with the welfare of the 
island, in the spring of the present year, on my tour of inspec¬ 
tion went up and viewed the site and 1 felt so grieved at its 
ruined appearance that I decided at once to have it repaired. 
1 entrusted this matter to the captain of the port, Kira Tuk- 
ha, and the abbot of the monastery Chun-teung Sa, whose 
name is Sin Meuk, and they reordered and repaired the altar 
in twenty days. They set up the parts that had fallen down, 
and put straight that which w os out of line. My effort was, 
as far as possible, to Bave the old remains intact For Tan- 
goon, who was a contemporary of King Yo and was indeed the 
father of the Korean people, had had this altar built round in 
shape for the purpose of offering sacrifice to God, and for 
several thousand years the people had looked upon it with 
great reverence. Why should we not put it in order and set 
it right? Sin Meuk asked me if l would not write out an 
account of it, so that future generations might have the record 
and this 1 have written.” 

[Yoo-soo Ch'oi Suk-hang Ch’an]. 

'The Shrine of Tan-goon stood outside the walls of 
Pyengyang till Se-jong, in his 11th year (1429), built his 
temple within the city, where sacrifices were offered to him, 
and also to king Tong-myung of Ko-koo-ryu. In spring and 
autumn the government made provision and the service was 
duly performed.” (Afoon-Awn Pi-go.) 

“In his 1st year King Se-jo (1456) changed the tablet and 
wrote the name 'The Tablet of Tan-goon the Founder of Cho- 
8un. J In his 5th year (1460) he came with the Crown prince 
to Pyengyang when he, himself, worshipped and did sacri¬ 
fice.” (Moonrhun Pi~go.) 

"In the 5th year of Sook-jong (1679) His Majesty sent 
special commissioners to offer sacrifice; and in hia 23rd year 
(1697) he again worshipped and wrote a poem: 

“A Holy One appeared on earth. 

The comrade of King Yo is seen ; 

His shrine stands still upon the sea, (in Whtng-hai) 
And light begilds the sandalwood." 

(Afoon-Aun Pi-go.) 
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In the 6th year of his reign, Yung-jong (1729) gave a gate 
name to the Temple of Tan-goon calling it ‘Soong-yung Chun,' 
and appointed two keepers. In his 26th year (1749) he sent 
a royal secretary and had sacrifices offered." 

( Moon-hwt Pi-go.) 

"In the 5th year of his reign Chune-jong (1781) offered 
sacrifice and wrote a prayer memorial which ran : 

"Our hopes were centred in the hills. 

Amid the groves of sandalwood. 

For hero a God man came to earth, 

A comrade of the days of Yo. 

Like to the rising of the sun, 

He lighted up the lower world. 

And built on desolation’s heap, 

A knowledge that was broad and deep. 

etc., etc. 

(Moon-hun Po-bool.) 

In his 5th year the late Emperor (1868) issued an edict 
saying: “This year is the anniversary of the setting up of the 
state by Tan-goon when our country was first of all made a 
kingdom. Thousands of years have passed since then, and 1 
am made king over this same realm. Great blessing is some¬ 
thing that does not come without a cause, and so I am send¬ 
ing a minister who will offer sacrifice.' {Mocn-hun Pi-go.) 

"Here is the prayer that was read each year by the 
various kings of Korea in offering sacrifice: 

"God indeed did give religion, 

To our ancient far-off Chosen; 

This is why we offer worship, 

Praying that He give a blessing. 

(CK’oon-kwan Tong-go.) 

The Tan Song or T’ai-bau:. 

by 

Sim Kwang-sb. (graduated 1601 A. d.) 

"When did the heavens unfold ? 

When did the earth take form ? 

When did the sun and moon first rise and Bhine? 
When did the hills appear? 
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When did the trees take root ? 

The sun and moon combined their spirit's power, 

To erect the God-man neath the forest trees. 
Companion is he of the sun and stars. 

He had a body, true, and had a soul; 

Although he laboured not he wrought it all, 

And built the state of Chosen, 

And now a thousand, yes, four thousand years and 
more have passed." 

Tan-goon 
by 

Kwun Geun. (1852-1409 a. d.) 

"T’is said that in Ihe days of waste and void, 

Tan-goon came down and stood beneath the trees. 
His world was in the kingdom of the East (Korea). 
His times were one with Soon and Yo. 

How many tribes of men have come and gone t know 
not, 

Thousands of years mark they. 

Till at the last great Keui-ja came 

And called his state the same old name of Chosen." 

Tan-goon’s Temple. 
by 

RlM Yook. (Graduated 1606 a. d.) 
"God (Sin-sung) became our King, 

And the God-man descended from the clouds, 

From his day on a lord we owned nod blessed, 

His times were those of Yo and Soon. 

The dragon's wings outspread appeared on T’ai-baik, 
And white the groups of storks arose on Asal. 

The quiet shrine is all that’s left, 

And dishes with their offerings made in worship." 

Tan-goon’s Temple. 
by 

Sa Do (A Chinaman of the Mings.) 

When did King Tan appear ? 

When Yo was here we’re told. 

Four thousand years have passed us since, 

And still his temple stands. 
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BLAZING THE TRAIL 

(Continued from the Aitpuat number.) 

“I did not intend to offend you,” said he with quiet digni¬ 
ty. "I can boast of injury to no man as far as I remember, 
that is, in an overt act. At the present time, my fuith requires 
that I suffer much rather than retaliate. Our creeda are quite 
different, still I have seen a bit of men and the world and I 
have noticed that the innocent and the really brave take of¬ 
fence slowly. They may injure another in self defence, but I 
have never seen a brave man the aggressor.” 

“Well spoken, well spoken, you bowled me over there, 
that is right, the brave are generous.” 

“Then I understand,” Baid Mr. Kim preparing to leave, 
“that you know nothing regarding this woman ?“ 

“Who said I know nothing about her?” and he laid great 
emphasis on the word nothing. “Very little transpires here of 
which I don’t know something. Dear me, let me think. You 
say she waa a woman rather young than otherwise, or did you 
say old? Young? young then, and you said she had a baby 
on her back ? Let me see! ah, yes, traveling towards the river. 
It must have been she if my memory serves me right. She was 
taking shelter under the roof of the most fiendish looking 
man on the face of the earth. Tell you what,” and he lean¬ 
ed his face toward Mr. Kim, "I never believed in demons until 
I came in contact with that creature.” 

“The man who lives out on the salt marsh?” said Mr. Kim. 

“Even the same. Seen him have you ? Well, beware, for if 
you stir up his wrath he will boil you in his salt pan.” Bali 
threw back his head and laughed uproariously. “I have met 
only one man and one woman who were not cowards and they 
were under that roof.” He laughed again and rubbed his 
hands together in evidont pleasure. "But, beware that you 
don’t stir up the devil, I say beware. Don’t tell him that you 
are after that woman, if you do”—here he laughed again. “I 
would like to be there to see it. Tell you what! he is the 
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only man who ever put Bali on his back, and I am so well 
pleasured that I have a comfortable place for him any time he 

will come and live with me,” and the outlaw again broke into 
a loud laugh. 

"Cowards,” repeated Mr. Kim slowly. "It seems to me 
that I have heard the term applied to our people by foreigners, 
but I don’t think I have ever before heard ’a countryman of 
mine unwittingly or otherwise do us so great a wrong. Friend, 
I think you must have walked the world blind if you have not 
seen more than two persons whom you could call brave.” 

"Cowards!" exclaimed Bali, "cowards indeed, they are 
cringing and fawning at the feet of the officials who rob and 
destroy them as if they were so many rabbits in the bush to 
be trapped. What are they if they are not cowards?" 

"You have used the wrong term," replied Mr. Kimi “It is 
a moral habit of nine tenths of our people to so thoroughly 
believe in the paternal character of our government, and the 
duty of every one to devote all to it, that when the people are 
robbed they regard it as they would measles, unpleasant but 
necessary. Sometimes they protest, yet there ia no one ready 
to take the matter up seriously because they all have a feeling 
that what the parent demands the son should give though it 
ia hard and the Bon may have to go hungry to do so. Our 
people are what the Eastern world has lauded for thousands 
of years, that means, that more than one half of the people 
of the world thinks praiseworthy, what you now condemn as 
cowardice. If a man has a moral conviction down in tho 
elementary part of his nature, that clinging to his property ia 
unholy selfishness, he will not fight hard for his ox when in 
danger of losing it" 

"Well, this moral habit, that you call it," replied Bali, “ia 
the most disgusting habit I know. There may be some sem¬ 
blance of truth in your wording of the matter, but you certain¬ 
ly cannot say that it holds true with the officials. For in¬ 
stance. the magistrate in the adjoining town has an unpardon¬ 
able habit of failing to keep his agreements. If you don’t 
know him yet, you probably will for he hates Christians. On a 
certain occasion he agreed with me that there were only certain 
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ones in the county who were justly open to punishment for 
oppression of their neighbors, certain ones you know, who have 
become rich by squeezing the poor. I consented to point out 
means of relieving some of these oppressors of their iUgotten 
gains, provided he would consider inviolate the property of 
others, they being poor and inoffensive, but his memory was 
evidently poor for he must forsooth seize them also. I had 
not visited his excellency for some time but on the next day 
after the seizure I did so. The fat cheeked leech was sitting 
on hia silk cushion examining a raan preparatory to using the 
paddle. I simply walked into the yard and pretended to be 
interested in the beautiful architecture of some of his rotten, 
tumbled-down buildings and when he arose to greet me I did 
not see him at all. I was deep in the problem of how many 
years it would take for a post to tumble down after it had 
rotted half way through, provided the annual rainfalls lifted 
the great East River to a height sufficient to moisten them, 
passed in front of him without seeing him and when a ser¬ 
vant, not well acquainted with me, questioned my presence, I 
patted him on the cheek gently and he rolled in the dust, pre¬ 
sumably to do me honor. At the moment I was simply interest¬ 
ed in the end of an old rafter where the ants were busy with 
its rotten splinters, and after a few more observations of the 
architectural grandeur of the place I withdrew. The paddle 
was not used, and I had a present that afternoon of a bunch 
of chickens and several strings of eggs. Coward? On your own 
principle that a brave man is generous he was a coward to 
rob the helpless man and he was a coward to be overawed by 
such a man as 1. I hear that he has been repeating something 
of the sort lately. 1 shall visit him some night, and will rub 
his pipe stem between his teeth till his appetite for metal shall 
have been satiated.” 

Bali looked into the face of Mr. Kim and smiled at the 
amazement he saw there. 

“Why, you wonder at my frankness? I am trying to 

prove to you that the people are cowards, from the officials 
down. They all know where I live and that it is my business 
to rob. Go out now in this town and see if you can get a maxi 
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to say that Bali is not a law abiding citizen ? I wage no war¬ 
fare on the poor, hut those who have illgotten gains I some¬ 
times visit, and through me the magistrate visits them too, 
nor could you persuade that official that I was other than bin 
greatest friend, and a good citizen. Now what say you ? Are 
they not cowards ?” 

“I did not say," replied Mr. Kim, as soon as he could re¬ 
cover from his astonishment, "that we did not have cowards 
among us. I know they are found among all peoples, and I 
will not deny that your magistrate is one oF them, or that you 
can not find many among his class. The bully is as a rale a 
coward,” and he again turned his eyes sternly upon Bali, "and 
the real coward is the man who will oppress the weak and 
defenceless. Some day," he added, not permitting Bali to 
speak, "you will see that our people have a courage equal to 
any people on the face of the earth, a courage created from 
their consciousness of what is their moral right.” 

"Ah I I see,” Bali replied, "that is your purpose is it to 
create an opposition to the present order of things, a revolu¬ 
tion ? I did not know that. I thank you for being as frank to 
me as I have been to you. Indeed, you almost inspire my re¬ 
spect" 

"Under your own confessions," said Mr. Kim, "you have 
committed many mistaken deeds, but you never conceived an 
idea more False than that, With us there is no idea of violence, 
and we are as far from political intentions as the we3t is from 
the east. We teach men how they may have God in their lives 
to the extent that, if they purpose to do the right they find it 
a moral impossibility to do the wrong. We teach them that 
violence or revenge against an enemy or the wicked is a crime 
equal to that against the innocent; that love is the first law of 
living; and that hatred of another is also no less a crime than 
murder; that man must hate sin with intense hatred; that 
man mu3t have a passion for good. We teach that your sins 
may not only he forgiven hut that you may have a conscious¬ 
ness they are so forgiven, and that God dwells within you.” 

During these brief remarks Bali's face turned from anger 
to amusement, then to a serious study of Mr. Kim’s face, but 
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he made no reply and Mr. Kim continued looking steadily 
back at Bali, "Our people will not flinch; they will give their 
lives for their faith." 

Mr, Kira arose to go and Bali arose with him. 

"Success to you in the search for the maiden. Your great¬ 
est friend is the man who bids you beware of that fiend, 1 ' and 
Bali laughed again. 

The next day, Mr. Kim departed for the home of the her¬ 
mit out on the salt marsh. A storm was brewing and when 
he looked out on the marsh late in the afternoon the cold Sep¬ 
tember rain was falling and the marsh was slimy to the step 
and dismal to the eye. Mr. Kim waded through mud and 
water half to his knees, while crabs on the higher elevations 
would leer up at him, then scurry from his approach in every 
direction. He found the hermit bending over the fire in his 
old place. When Mr. Kim entered the salt kiln the hermit was 
looking down into the fire, his face close to the mirror. Mr. 
Kim paused on entering that his eyes might become used to 
the si mi-darkness: when he spoke to the hermit, the latter 
arose slowly and gave no hint that he recognized his visitor. 

Mr. Kim addressed him politely and at the same time hb 
eyes traveled over the place, the white wondering if Martha 
could indeed have taken refuge in so forbidding a place. The 
hermit eyed him narrowly out of the corner of his eyes while 
he again bent over his task. Mr. Kim felt embarrassed. His 
parting with the hermit had been one of mutual good feeling, 
and after a scene of the most pathetic demonstration on the 
hermit's part; but now the man had received him coldly if not 
with aversion. Mr. Kim stood some moments waiting for the 
hermit to speak, but receiving no word from him, he walked 
further within the building and examined the process of mak¬ 
ing aalt with interest as it was the first time he had ever been 
in a aalt kiln. All the time he was aware of the eyes of that 
strange creature upon him. The ugly shape and the ugly 
face seemed to be everywhere. When he went back of the 
great furnace, the face was bending over a bundle of brush at 
the side of the building and the eyes seemed to be observing 
him. When in hb wanderings and inspections he arrived on 
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the opposite side, there stood the hermit at work with a rope 
braiding up the frayed ends, but the corner of bia eyes were 
still on him. Mr. Kim wa3 not given to being nervous but he 
felt decidedly uncomfortable. Whenever he attempted to ap¬ 
proach and speak the hermit would turn to some duty and 
make communication impossible. Mr. Kim felt that he was 
wasting precious time and cornered the hermit in front of his 
furnace and as that gentleman reached for pine boughs for 
the furnace he stepped in front of him. 

The hermit slowly looked Mr. Kim over and a scowl 
darkened his ugly face and there was a gurgling down in his 
huge chest: 

"What do you want of her?” he demanded. The words 
came in a deep rumble but Mr. Kim looking at his lips could 
not tell whether they had moved or not. 

"You have guessed right, friend, I have been trying to 
make enquiries of you since I came but you seemed determin¬ 
ed not to speak. I am exceedingly anxious to learn some¬ 
thing of the woman who fled with her baby and was seen here 
two days ago.” 

"Who told you ?” the hermit growled. 

"Bali, the robber,” replied Mr. Kim. 

The hermit lifted his chin and gazed steadily at Mr. Kim. 

"What have you to do with Bali, and what business have 
you with the woman ?” The words came in puffs of breath, 
and insistency that held menace in them and would brook 
no equivocation. 

Mr. Kim thought of the parting words of the robber and 
wondered if he had found the home of a madman, and for a 
moment he stood looking into the horrid face of the man con¬ 
fronting him while in the silence, the murmur of the boiling 
pan rumbled around the building as if it were an echo of the 
hermit's voice. 

"I will answer your second question first," replied Mr. 
Kim with alow deliberation. “To do so will be a long story and 
unless you object we will sit down on some of this brush,” and 
he pushed a bundle near the furnace, and the hermit again 
bent before the Are three feet away absorbed in keeping the 
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furnace hot as though it were the one passion of his life. 

Mr. Kim told all he knew of Martha and how acting on his 
advice she had committed herself to a course that had hurled 
her into danger. When he had finished the tale, lie turned 
to the hermit and asked, "Would I not be less than human did 
1 not 9eek her to protect her, and strive to reconcile her hus¬ 
band to her?' 

"Bali,” rumbled the hermit. 

"Bali ? I saw him last night for the first time and he di¬ 
rected me here." 

For a long time the hermit made no remark, but persist¬ 
ently fed the brush into the furnace, oblivious of the man at 
his side. 

"She is in heaven?” said the hermit question!ngly. 

“In heaven I” exclaimed Mr. Kim in alarm, "what do you 
mean, sir? Where is she ? What has happened?" 

The hermit moved impatiently and extended his long 
arms through the door of his salt kiln into Ihe heating rain, 
towards the outline of trees in the distance. 

“0,1 humbly crave your pardon,” said Mr. Kim, "I was 
overwrought regarding Martha’s safety and for the moment 
thought only of her. As for your daughter, I have not the 
least doubt that she is safely housed with God." 

"And she is not out there ?" he added pointing through 
the door. 

“You,” said Mr. Kim, "do not carry your house around 
with you. When you leave this salt kiln you are quite free 
from it, so when your daughter left the house of flesh, she 
was quite free from it and now is as the angels of God—free 
to think, to love, to feel, and act, as it was impossible for her 
to do while with you.” 

The hermit knelt down and looked up into Mr. Kim’s face 
and asked: 

"Does she still think of me and love me? You say she is 
gloriously beautiful and knowa more than when she was with 
me: she did not know that my face was ugly: does she know 
it now ? and and will she love rue just the same ?" There 
was a fierce urgency in the hermit’s voice. 
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“All who enter God's kingdom know nothing but love, 
and the soul of your daughter’s father would to her be the 
most lovely of all on earth. But there is something of which 
you have not thought,” added Mr. Kim, "are you sure that 
you will go to her?" The hermit looked up quickly to see if 
Mr. Kim was mocking bim, but encountering the grave look 
replied: "I know not, sir, I know not.” 

"No man with sin on his soul can enter the kingdom of 
heaven,” said Mr. Kira. 

“She is there, she is there,” replied the hermit, with as¬ 
surance in his voice, “she didn’t have sin on her soul, I know 
that,” and he looked up into Mr. Kim’s face with a fierce 
glance as if he challenged a denial. 

"To have a sinless soul is far easier than carrying with 
you one blackened with sin. 'Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved.’ ” 

"Believe ?' said the strange man, "what is that?” 

Mr. Kim took From his pocket a small Testament and plac¬ 
ed it in the hermit’s hands, and turning down many leaves 
told him to read and learn. 

"I will leave it with you for awhile and then I will come 
and ask it of you again for 1 need it and many others need 
it.” 

The hermit arose and laid the book on the wall of the 
furnace and looked out into the dark : the wind had risen 
while they talked and was blowing a furious gale across the 
marsh. He led Mr. Kim intc a small room well sheltered from 
the cold and bade him make himself comfortable: he would 
leave but they would meet when the storm ceased. He look¬ 
ed up at the expectant face of Kim and said, "Martha is not 
here nor can you follow.” 

“This is fierce, terrible weather,” said Mr. Kim, "and the 
tide will soon be up,” and he followed the hermit to the door. 
"If you have urgent duties to take you hence let me share them. 
Toil has been my lot ami always will be. Let me share your 

task tonight.” 

The hermit paused and looked Mr. Kim over as if he had 
seen him for the first time. 
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“It is a cold wet night," said he, “and her head will be 
uneasy; for me to be sheltered la not good while she is out 
there. She will feel better if my ugly head lies close to hers/' 
and he stepped through the door with a quick motion that was 
in strange contrast to his usual great deliberation of speech 
and manner. 

Mr. Kim turned to the furnace and sitting down before 
the fire added, now and then, a pine branch to the blaze and 
watched them curl up and blacken, then burst into a fierce 
flame. The storm blew furiously without and beat the rain in 
under the eaves where the roof had been raised for ventila¬ 
tion, and beat its way across the kiln like a fog and dampened 
his clothing. He lay down near the fire on the pine boughs 
and thought of all his strange host had said and wondered 
much why he had withheld information regarding Martha. 
Was it because he was suspicious still ? Or did he know that 
any added knowledge could aid nothing in securing her pro¬ 
tection ? Or was he so deeply swallowed up in the memory 
of bis daughter and having ao king nothing else upon which 
his mind could feed he had no place for other thoughts? Mr. 
Kim vexed hia mind with the matter till at last the beating of 
the rain and the low murmur of the salt pan lulled him to 
sleep. 

When he awoke light was shining in the door and the 
storm had ceased ; at hia feet stood his host pushing the pine 
into the furnace as if he had never stirred from the spot. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Character Building. 

News of threatening trouble at the Magistracy filled Mr. 
Kim with the gravest apprehensions. Messages urging him to 
return arrived every day, so with great reluctance he suspend¬ 
ed his search for Martha and returned to Justice to brave in 
his own person the fierce tide of opposition against the faith. 
In the stirring scenes that now took place Martha and her 
peril were almost forgotten. 

Grandmother Pagoda had been lingering on the outskirts 
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of the town many hours expecting Mr. Kim and was the first 
to greet him on his arrival. 

This lady deserves our closer acquaintance. She was 
sometimes called “the widow.” Of course she had never pos¬ 
sessed a name and every one had long since forgotten the 
name of her husband, furthermore, as he died thirty years 
ago, few persona really knew that she had possessed a hus¬ 
band. Of course it was unnatural to suppose that any woman 
could have lived without having had a husband some time in 
her life, that is, if she were a respectable woman, and this 
woman was certainly respectable; without the necessity, 
therefore, of raking up the history of the town for proof it 
was assumed that she had had a husband. Some added the 
term ‘old' to her name. She did not object to that for in 
truth she was old and beside it was a compliment to be called 
old; the spirits had blessed her, and honored her greatly by per¬ 
mitting her to look back in memory upon two generations, 
and the word old pleased her. She was so old that it was no 
disgrace for her to be seen in the company of men. From thia 
freedom she had experienced a pleasure in her latter years 
that she had not dreamed of during her earlier life. Now if 
any of her male friends visited her home, no one stirred up a 
row in the neighborhood under the virtuous pica of defending 
a widow, nor was there any danger of anyone appearing at 
night to carry her off. During the time of her early widow¬ 
hood a powerful relative had stood between herand the amo¬ 
rous young men of the community who were not able to bear 
the expense of a wedding, with the result that she escaped a 
Forced marriage, and choosing to make no marital alliance she 
had been greatly blessed in her freedom, "yea," she would 
say, “gredtly blessed." 

Her relatives were now all gone, nor did she need their 
protection. Her age protected her from the greatest of ills of 
unprotected womanhood, and her arms were strong enough 
lo do washings and sewing for her neighbors, enough to keep 
her in b limited amount of cash. She also possessed two tiny 
rice fields. What more should any woman want? Sickness? 
Well, she was sure it would not be a long hardship, because 
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old people never are sick long. It would be a day or two of 
pain, then the yellow valley, what mattered. Now, added to 
all these advantages that she had enjoyed above most women, 
there had come this great and glorious change. It was dated 
from the hour when the preacher had come to the town and 
cried over his sins; the whole world had changed, she 9aw it 
everywhere, and there was a song in her heart and on her 
hpe. The neighbors were astonished to hear her bumming 
curious songs from morning till night 

She was so happy in her new faith that she ran from 
house to house telling every one she met that it was good. 
Her earnestness was irresistible. Some people thought her 
crazy and told her so, but it did not offend her. She would 
reply that she was glad to be crazy if it made her good and 
filled her with such joy. “Why" she would say "there were 
in ancient times more than one hundred people who all went 
crazy at one time, and they were so happy that, in one day, 
three thousand joined them and became crazy also." 

A small company cf men and women of middle life joined 
her in the Sabbath worship and they purchased a hut which 
was twelve by Bixteen feet and there they gathered from day 
to day. 

Grandmother Pagoda led Mr. Kim into the new chapel and 
he was delighted. On inquiry he found there was no one of 
the old organization who attended this class, but, on the con¬ 
trary some of them were bent on destroying the little com¬ 
pany of believers. They inspired the rowdies of the neighbor¬ 
hood to commit many acts of violence. Among these active 
persons was the former leader. His ambition to reform the 
government had come to naught. His followers had deserted 
him and he had again been called into the presence of the 
magistrate and threatened with direst punishment, if tie did 
not quiet down and leave the affairs of the people to the mag¬ 
istrate ; a s a result, he was exceedingly bitter against Mr. 
Kim and made many sinister threats. 

Mr. Kim called the members of the group together for ex¬ 
amination. It was no easy task. Their daily lives must be re¬ 
viewed in great detail Did they experience the presence of 
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the new life, or was the change merely on the surface ? Had 
they given up all their old practices of demon worship and fear 
of demons! What had been their attendance of the means 
of grace? Did they study the Word ? Did they contribute 
regularly for the support of the Gospel ? These and many 
other questions were asked before Mr. Kim received any on 
probation. 

He began the examination with the male members of the 
group while the women waited in trepidation for their turn. 
At last Grandmother Pagoda took her place on the mat be¬ 
fore her pastor. She was humble, she protested her unworthi¬ 
ness and thought she really ought to be submitted to another 
term of waiting; however, she would do her beat to answer 
his questions. Yes, she had learned to read and could repeat 
all the questions of the Church catechism and answer them 
from memory, but, she added, "what is that? anyone could 
do that even though one were not a Christian.” Sin ? why 
she hated sin, and knew that she had obtained pardon from 
sin, and—happy ? Ah-yes, very happy. 

"How about persecutions?" asked Mr. Kim, "do you 
gladly submit to them knowing that they will work in you a 
better experience if you receive them patiently ?” 

Grandmother Padoga sat for a long time with her eyes 
fixed on the mat and picking up the hem of her garment fum¬ 
bled at the corner as if in the act of sewing. Her body sway¬ 
ed back and forth suggestive of deep concern. Several times 
her eyelids moved as if struggling to lift them to Mr. Kim's 
face, finally, raising her face, she looked Bteadily into his eyes 
and said, 

“The question never came to me just in that way. 1 was 
trying to find out how my heart stood in the matter. If I tell 
you all about it you will know how to judge; and then please 
tell me what I mu3t do. From the beginning of our organiza¬ 
tion there have been psopla in the neighborhood who have 
done everything in their power to make our lives unhappy. 
They seem to have had no objection to the other organization, 
but as soon as we wanted nothing to do with political affairs, 
nor anything else except salvation from sin, this class of peo- 
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pie seemed filled with bitter malice and have lost no oppor¬ 
tunity to persecute us and have many times threatened our 
lives. Why they should have special malice toward me I can¬ 
not imagine, but so it ia. It would seem that the better our 
hearts get the more they would do ua harm. When theother 
group disbanded the members were more bitter than the un¬ 
believers, and united with them to harm us. It has been 
many years since I have heard an inBulting remark addressed 
to me; why, sir, there is not a man or woman in the neighbor¬ 
hood whom I have not seen grow up from childhood, some I 
have fed at my door and I have attended nearly all through 
fevers and the small pox. They have gratefully called me 
Grandmother all these years. Now these children of mine have 
turned againHt me. Even the little ones on the street boot at 
me when I pass, they dodge outfrom behind corners and dark 
alleys to gibe at me, not because I have grown ill-natured to¬ 
ward them, for on the contrary, I nave never loved them as I 
have since 1 knew Him. Yesterday I picked up a little child 
in ray arms and repealed again that I loved him, and wanted 
him to know that I loved him so much that I cried till his lit¬ 
tle jacket was wet with my tears and his bright eyes grew 
moist too, but when I put him down he joined his companions 
and turned on me with hoots and gibea. Some years ago I 
took a young girl into my home and cared for her. She was a 
widow and in danger of being seized by some lewd fellows and 
sold for a wife. I obtained aid and protected her and fed her 
many months, till she again married one of lier own choice. 
She lives across the street from my house, but treats me with 
disdain. Some of my neighbors have many times threatened 
to pull my house down if I did not give up my faith, 'they 
would stamp on me and destroy me’ they said. 

“Two weeks ago to-day I was on the point of leaving 
home for our little cbapel when a company of these young 
men appeared in my compound, they broke into my kitchen 
and with slicks and atones destroyed all my furniture and 
crockery. Then they came to ray front door and pulled it 
from its hinges, broke it into splinters and threw them about 
the yard, so did they also with all the doors and windows of 
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my bouse. I thought they would have respect for my gray 
head, but they seized me by the hair and dragged me into the 
yard, some one beat me with a heavy stick while they contin¬ 
ued to drag me about the compound. Finally they set me down 
on a stone and gathered around me in a circle and called me 
all the vile names they could lay their longues to. I tried to 
speak when they again seized me; for a moment there was 
great confusion, and suddenly I knew nothing. When I came 
to myself I was lying here on the chapel floor. Some of the 
Christians had found me and brought me here." She ceased 
speaking and raising the gray locks from her forehead she 
showed Mr. Kim a deep scar that had scarcely healed, “Here,” 
she added, "here is where they struck me." For a moment she 
folded her hands and her eyes sought the mat. then she added, 
“Still, I hardly know why I am glad, yet I am glsd, there is a 
great peace within/’ Tears stood out on her cheeks and she 
looked up with her hands clasped and raised to her chin. 
"Why, yes,” she said, "He gave His life for me and I am ready 
to give my life to Him for a testimony. Deny Him ? no! no! I 
have just begun to live, there is youth in my soul. This old 
wrinkled body is almost worn out, these arms are withered, 
and my hands tremble and my legs are unsteady. A few days 
and this body will be thrown aside as an old worn out gar¬ 
ment They can bruise it, they may destroy it, but I will be 
true to Him.” She again paused and dropped her eyes to the 
floor, then continued, "1 aid a moment ago that you would 
know what I must do, and would be able to tell me, but I know 
myself, 1 shall always love Him and obey Him," she again 
paused and all sat in a tense silence observing her face. Pres¬ 
ently she added, “I think 1 may not be fit to be received in¬ 
to the Church yet. 1 am only a beginner and there are many 
things I do not know, and as for being good; years ago I 
thought I was good and the people with whom I associated 
called me eood, and pointed me out as a pattern for others, 
but since 1 have learned of Him, 1 could think nothing so 
foolish." 

Mr. Kim’s eyes filled with tears. "Would that I had a 
testimony of equal fidelity,” Baid he. At that moment, as if 
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to answer the wish the malicious face of Mr. Cho appeared 
at the open door. 

The little chapel opened on the main street. So much a 
part of the street did it seem that pedestrians frequently enter¬ 
ed for a moment’s rest, and to take shelter from the sun, dust 
or rain. On Sabbath days coolies with loads on their backs 
would saunter in and stand gazing at the congregation till 
some impulse moved them on. All day long a murmur of 
voices echoed about the door; there would be a shuffling of 
sandals, a pause, a burst of surprised inquiry at the sight of 
the worshipers and then the receding sound of sandaled feet. 
All classes of people darkened the door, soldiers, yamen run^ 
ners, the idle, the curious, and all alike wondered at the 
strange practice of the Christians who never pauaed for an 
instant for salutations or friendly greetings while engaged in 
their worship. 

Mr. Cho stood a moment at the door, the bridle rein of 
his donkey over hia arm. His look of malice caused Mr. Kira to 
start, and as the man walked away he felt a sense of impend¬ 
ing danger. The feeling filled his exhortation with profound 
solicitude for his people. 

It was reported that night, that Mr. Cho held a long con¬ 
ference with the leader of the disbanded group, behind closed 
doors, and at the conclusion of the conference both men 
seemed filled with delight. 

The next day there were many magistrate's servants about 
the town and several made it their business to visit the little 
chapel. It was not a good sign, and some of the recent fol¬ 
lowers of the new faith found business elsewhere very press¬ 
ing and left town. The consternation inspired in others did 
not change Mr. Kim’s plans. Danger and uncertainty were 
too long associates of his to cause him to bo perturbed at these 
signs of trouble. 

One of the magistrate's runners made Bharp inquiries aa 
to what the Christians did. He was bold to uddresa all the 
Christians in turn on the subject and finally sat through the 
greater part of an afternoon service listening to all that was 
said, and when it was over, he turned to someone and asked 
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why Christiana did not sins as the Koreans had always known 

so well how to sing-, why introduce this new noise, was it not 
an insult to their ancestors to introduce such innovations into 
the life of Koreans? Grandmother Pagoda look the matter up. 

"Now, see here, friend,” said she, "I have known you all 
your life; I fed your father for months when he was beaten 
by the magistrate many years ago; I nursed him to health 
because there was no one else who dared to do so, but I was 
glad in the service. I carried you on my back many, many, 
times for your mother while she went out to her daily wash¬ 
ings. You called me grandmother all your life. I know every 
beat of your heart and every breath you draw. You were 
kind at one time and polite. Then you engaged in the service 
of the magistrate and made it your business to arrest men and 
watch them while they were beaten, and you fatted on the 
people’s miseries. I know why you have come here," she 
said slowly and with conviction, "you want to see if it will be 
to your advantage to injure us. Now, how much do you think 
you can get out of the poor old widow, your grandmother ?” 

"What nonsense, old woman ?" he said. "Have I threaten¬ 
ed you ? I only asked why you do not use the ancient tunes 
and Bongs, why you introduce these things from the barbaric 
West ? Are not Korean institutions good enough that you 
should torment our ears with this strange noise ? Your noise 
reaches the magistrate and disturbs the quiet of hii excellency's 
hours. That is all that I was saying. I know you were good 
to my parents and to me years ago. Did I speak to the con¬ 
trary ? My gratitude is double when I think of our past 
friendship, for in those good old days you did not draw atten¬ 
tion to your acts of kindness. I had hoped that your new 
faith had not destroyed the broad charity for which you have 
so long been renowned. Your hasty judgment grieves me. 
Supposing I have not visited you for a long time, does that 
argue that I did not come today to pay you my respects ? And 
while I am doing so if I have taken occasion to make some 
inquiries intended to convey a delicate hint that it would be 
good not to conduct your affairs so aa to annoy his excellency, 
why should you complain ? Slow would I be to pose as your 
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teacher, yet if, as the preacher has just said, you are trying 
to harmonize your life with the golden rule, and I told you 
how to make his excellency happy have I not helped you in 
your doctrine and proven to your that I am you best friend 
But if-.. " 

“Go on, go on,” said Grandmother Pagoda, "if what?” 

He cleared his throat and assumed his blandest tones and 
in his voice was a note that reminded one of Mr, Kim when 
he preached. 

"I have my duties that often extend beyond my inclina¬ 
tions,” here he touched the tips of his fingers together and 
held them there, “Duty, you know, is sacred to us who try to 
fill these responsible positions. You Christians know what I 
mean. Mr. Kim here, has trealed the question just now 
better than I could. The irresponsible herd do not understand. 
Tor instance, I am sent out to arrest someone who is a law 
breaker. I must of course strive my uttermost to do so. 
There are sometimes mistakes made, how can poor human 
judgment always determine the false from the true, or, in 
other words, how can I know who are telling the truth and 
who are trying to deceive? I do my duty and sometimes the 
people complain. If, on occasion, there are innocent gray 
heads that suffer, and wives and babies who go hungry, it is 
just a vindication of the law. The good of the law is the best 
for all the people, which means that it is good also for those 
who suffer innocently, though at the time it may not so 
appear to their dull minds. Now these are our duties Grand¬ 
mother, and however much one may deplore sufferings inflict¬ 
ed upon these one loves, it is a matter of duty from which one 
must not flinch.” The young man sighed and looked virtuous. 

''You,” replied the lady, “were always a shrewd lad, 
making white black and black white for the sake of your 
ends. Suppose a slip of justice put you under the paddle, I 
presume you would be grateful for the vindication of the law. 
There ia a passage of Scripture that fits your case exactly. 
You will notice if you have ever read the Scriptures, but or 
course you haven't; everything is called by its right name. 
If a mm deceives he is called a liar; if he takes that which 
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does not belong to him he is called a thief and robber; be 
who causes another man’s death is called a murderer. If he 
covers up his deeds on the pretense that he is doing his duty 
he is called a hypocrite. 'Woe unto you hypocrites who 
devour widow’s houses.’ That you had gone far wrong I 
know. But that you were either so far self deceived by your 
greed, or so villainously wrong as to make gain out of a 
friend and the innocent under the sophistry of duty 3 did 
not dream. Lad, it is amazing that one so young has gone so 
far. Tell me, Chang Ding-i." she looked into his eyea and 
shook her gray locks at him, '‘tell me your heart does not 
follow your lips." 

“Ali-a-a!" exclaimed the young man and looked again at 
the teBrs on the face of the old woman, and at the faces of 
those surrounding him, “what mummery is this ?” and he 
springing to his feet flung himself into the street 

A few minutea later Mr. Kim motioned to Grandmother 
Pagoda and they engaged in close conference. 

"What shall we do ?" the Christians asked when the 
dangers had been explained. 

"Why just what Christians have done in all ages—receive 
what God permits,” said Mr. Kim. 

(To be Continued). 
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AU Goods Carefully Inspected Before being Shipped. 
WE GUARANTEE PERFECT SATISFACTION 
or YOUR MONEY BACK, and 
Return of Transportation Charges You May Have Paid. 

We will appreciate the privilege of making Estimates. 

All inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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25 YEARS IN CHINA 

GIVING SATISFACTION 


MAKES THIS TRUE 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 

Prices From S38.0U U. S. Cy. 
Folding and Church Organs. 

CHINA DEPOT 

EDWARD EVANS & SONS, Ltd. 

30 NORTH SZECHUEN ROAD SHA NGHAI 

Y. S. LEW 

CONTRACTOR AND BUILDER. 
Contractor for Y, M. C. A. 

Standard Oil Company and 

Many Missionary Buildings 

M. W. Lee, Business Manager. 

CHONG DONG, 

SEOUL, KOREA. 

TELEPIIOJtE 1U6 

Correspondence in English. Estimates furnished. 
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GBASS F^OIPIE 
FURlNriTURE 


No. S 02 


Chair with cushion 
and back in best 
cretonne VI1.00 

Rockers with 
cushion and back 
in best cretonne ¥ 12.00 

Chair, plain V 8.00 

Rucker, plain ¥ S.75 


ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME 

Can liest be realized when you combine beauty, 
durability and economy. Our Grass Rope Furniture 
is made to wear and the designs are of the best. 
The Price is right. The teacher in this department is 
an expert who has cone specially from Shanghai to 
train our young men in this beautiful handicraft. 

Write for other designs and price list. 

When in “'Town" drop in and see it made. 

Y. M. C. A. INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

SEOUL, CHOSEN (Korea) 
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JAPAN EYANGELIST. 

' > * * * J> 

Official Organ of the Conference of Federated 
Missions in Japan. 

The Board of Editors of the Japan Evangelist 
desires to call the attention of the readers of The 
Korea Magazine to the fact that the Japan Evangelist 
is a Magazine now in its twenty-fourth year, and 
that in style and quality has made a steady advance 
ever since it began. 

The object of the Magazine is to place before its 
readers the needs of the field it represents and also 
what is being done in an endeavour to meet these 
needs. The articles which are printed from month to 
month are contributed by the general missionary body 
and, therefore, represent the whole missionary pro¬ 
paganda in the Japanese Empire. 

The Board also wishes to call attention to the 
fact that owing to economic conditions, it has been 
forced to raise the price of the Evangelist to ¥ 3.00 
Domestic, per year; Y 4.00 Foreign, per year; single 
copies 35 sen. 

For subscriptions. 

Address KYO BUN KWAN, Ginza, Tokyo. 
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NEW STOCK JUST ARRIVED 


Burrell 4 Go's 
Beady Mixed Paint. 
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Snow White 

4 Lbs 

Per tin 
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1.50 
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Turpentine 
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Linseed Oil 
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Hard Drying Copal Varnish 

1 gal 
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Enamel 
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(Color, Black, Green, Pink, Sky Blue 
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Sapnlin No. 1 Copal Furniture Varnish 
Furniture Varnish 
White Liquid Drier 
Wire Screen Enamel—Green 
r , Floor and Furniture Stain 


and White) 
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Wood Stain—Light Oak 

Per tin Y 
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„ „ —Dark Oak 
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Enameline 
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Globe Metal Polish 
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.25 

Liquid Metal Polish 

;i ij ii 

.85 

Furniture Polish 

,, bot „ 

.45 

Fullei’a Floor Wax 

„ tin „ 

.65 

Metal Polishing Cloth Nn. 1 



(For cleaning Brass, Copper, Plate, 

pkg „ 

.45 

Aluminum, Nickel and ail other Metals ) . 
Metal Polishing Cloth No. 2 . 



(For cleaning Gold, Silver, Cut Glass | 

\ .. Pkg 

.45 

and all Jewelry) 

> 



Etc., tU'., Etc. 

E. D. STEWARD & CO., SEOUL, CHOSEN. 

(Telephone No. 1783) 
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Nikkan Printing Company 

1 CHOME MEIJIMACHI 

SEOUL, KOREA 

TEL. NO. 230 & 323 

General Job Printer, Book Binder, 
Lithographer, Photographer, 
Stereotyper, Engraver, Electrotyper, 

Etc., Etc. 

All Printing Work Promptly and Carefully Executed 

at moderate terms. 


C. H. TOM, THE TAILOR 

TELEPHONE 971 HASEGAWA CHO. 

We are now in our new three story building 
on Hasegawa-cho, very near the Chosen Hotel. 
It will give us pleasure to have you call and see 
our samples or have our man call on you at your 
ho me. 


Pint Clam Work. Uodnti Pries 

Only ftHHod rcrkiMB wyfayi i 

FIT AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 
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JAPAN-CHINA TOURS 


JAPAN-CHINA CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 

About H»% reduction in forex. 

i Keijyo - Mukden - Tientsin - Peking - 
Route ) Tientsin - Nanking . • », •* 

from Keijyu (Seoul)) or Hankow ' ang ai " 0J1 ‘ 

‘ Fusan - Keijyo, or vice versa. 
ISSUED BY PRINCIPAL STATIONS ON RAILWAY LINES 
IN JAPAN, CHOSEN, AND CHINA. 


JAPAN-CHINA OVERLAND TOUR TICKETS 

Y ISO (Gold $ SO) for seeing Japan. Chosen, awl Ckina. 
( OL . . Nanking-Tientsin „ , , 

< Sha " Kl "“- or Hankow ~ ‘ FekmK ' Mukden ’ 

I Keijyo - Fusan - Shimonoseki - Tokyo - 
l Yokohama,—or vice versa. 

ISSUED BY AGENTS OF THIS FOLLOWING STEAMER LINES: — 
N. Y. K.-T. K. K.-C. P. O. S.-P. M. S. S. C. 

CHOSEN-MANCHURIA EXPRESS 

Fusan - Keijyo - (Seoul) - Mukden - Changchun. 
Weekly Service, Mast l7i>-to-Date Accommodation:—1st 
and 2nd Class Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

Besides the above, two daily expresses are run between 
Fusan and Antung in connection with the railway services in 
Japan and China. 

HOTELS IN CHOSEN 

Under the Direct Managem.erd of the Chosen Railways 
Chosen Hotel, Keijyo. 

The most luxurious hotel in the Far East. 

Kongo-san Hotel, Diamond Mountain. 

A chalet hotel for visitors to the mountain. 

Station Hotels, Fusan and Shingishii. 

The best rendezvous at the two terminal stations. 

For further particular*, please apply to 

Keuo Office, 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 

RYUZAN, CHOSEN. 

T*i Addins ,, MArmtT3'J.’' K«Lo. Cod* U»*i: A. 8. C. 5th Edition. 
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Address: THE KOREA MAGAZINE 

Seoul, - Korea 
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We Can Save Money for You 

Pour million ferailie. all om tbe world supply their need* from n* Why 
act investigate our methods and our good, and kt a* UK money for yon, too? 

Let rm send yon ftvs a copy of oar Big Catalogue which ainstrnte* and 
quota pri«a on over 100,000 urtkla to eat, war, and a*e m the home, farm, 
office, and ibop. 

a 

Wholesale Prices Direct to You 

You will find our pike* much lower than the usual retail puce*. They are 
nearly always a* low a* the wholesale price* which your dealer pays.-*Our 
tremendous volume of bnaiini enable* a* to command tbe lowest possible price* 
from manufacturer* la addition, we hare oar own factories in many lines, to 
that we eliminate nearly all middlemen 1 * profit* In most case* we secure freight 
rate* u low, or lower, than local dealer* pay. So no matter where you lire, 
yon can aare money by dealing with no. 

Groceries 

Let u tend you free a copy of our Grocery Lrrt published every rirty day* 
rou will find many suggestions of goed thing, to eat You will be phased by 
«r low prices. 

Our Service to Missionaries 

We fOrnish supplies for hundred* of misrfonaiks both at home and abroad. 
They, and their board*, find we give greater variety, better value, lower freight 
rate*, prompt *hipmrnt> and guaranty of sale delivery. We include with their 
order* pad-age* and boxes sent iu to us by friends and other merchant* 


Low Freight Rate s 

Motrtjomery Wmid A CO. i* tbe only firm in the United State* having a 
•efficient volume of transpacific bntinn* to thlp • full carload of 30,000 poands 
every other day. This means that we alone can give you the low rate of | 2.2S 
m hundred from Chicago to YokuliAma, Kobe* ^hamgliaig Huugkuag, nnd MuiiU 
This is for fast service via trans-Pscifi: steamer* Compare it with rate* others 
quote. Regular rate, Chicago to San Francisco, or Ban Fraud SCO to Shanghai, 
is much higher tlian this—our Ar^uyA tula. 


Consult our Catalogue 

In the hand* of every American missionary or at any American Consulate. 

nay nard D. How«U, Export Manager 

Montgomery Ward 4’ Co., 

CHICAQO, U. S. A. 
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MARKET SCENE-ON THE WAY TO CH1N-CHUN. CHIEF OF THE VILLAGE, PUK-HAN 
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The Korea Magazine 


OCTOBER, 1917 


Editorial Notes. 


TTTE are but one of the many sufferers by reason of the 
* ^ shortage of cargo boats oa the Pacific. Seattle mer¬ 
chants in petitioning for relief state that five hundred car loads 
of freight are at that port awaiting shipment, while other 
Pacific cities have their docks equally congested. 

TN recent months large numberaof Korean men and women 
have been taken to Japan by labor agents, and the experi¬ 
ment has thus far seemed to be a success. Work is found 
for them mainly in mines, railway shops and cotton mills, but 
as efficiency is demonstrated no doubt there will be many ad¬ 
ditional openings. 

A FTER much preliminary planning and negotiation with the 
authorities the site has been purchased for the Chosen 
Christian College just beyond the suburbs outside the West 
Gate of Seoul. Architects are preparing plans and estimates, 
and within a few months the co-operating Missions and 
Boards expect active work to be commenced on the first build¬ 
ings, 

C OAL is in greater demand in Asia now than at any other 
time in her history. While the supply ia greater, more 
coal being rained, yet the consumer is compelled to pay almoet 
double the prices of even last year. It is difficult to estimate 
how much of this price increase can be laid to war conditions, 
but when large users can continue to get cool at last year's 
prices it is quite evident that others who cannot purchase in 
large quantities are being exploited. 
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T HE shortage of small coins has created such untoward 
conditions that the Bank of Chosen has undertaken to 
relieve the situation by issuing small-denomination bank notes 
to take the place of coins. The country districts are suffering 
the mcst, and it will be some time before they will feel the 
effects of the issue of paper money. 

A MONG the methods for minimising misunderstanding and 
friction between the various nationalities probably none 
can do it quicker than the cultivation of personal friendships. 
No one is disposed to misunderstand a real friend. If we but 
desire it, there is no valid reason why almost any of us in the 
East, of any nationality, may not number among our personal 
friendB representatives of at least a half dozen other national¬ 
ities. Let us cultivate international friendships, not alone for 
personal pleasure, but for far-reaching mutual benefit to in¬ 
dividuals and ultimately to the benefit of nations, 

TN editorial notes the first number of the excellent magazine 
The New East, published in Tokyo, after speaking of the 
great advance in the attitude of both governments and people 
in Russia, France, Great Britian, Canada and the United States 
toward the consumption of liquors, goes on to say: "We are 
glad that our American correspondent has chosen to write on 
the awakening of the great Republic to the dangers of the 
drink traffic because this is a Bubject which does not as yet 
receive as much attention as is desirable in Japan. Under 
foreign influences and because of the increase of wealth in 
certain classes of society, there has been ao increase In the 
consumption of drink in Japan. There is every reaaon to 
believe that there will be a further increase. It is for those 
who have the welfare of Japan at heart to say whether they 
are quite easy about this natter. Even five years ago the 
production of sake was given as 2,700,000 koku (of a selling 
value of 289,000,000 yen.) Other Japanese liquors figured at 
335,000,000 koku and beer at 190,404 koku (19,820,000 yen.) 
But a good deal has happened in five years. On the Face of 
it, it seems odd that Japan, which desires above all things to 
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be progressive, should increase her drink consumption at the 
very time that other great nations have decided that the 
drink traffic may become a menace to national welfare. It 
would be strange if old fashioned ideas about drink should find 
supporters in a Japan which wishes to be up to date. As a 
great London newspaper confessed many years ago, “The old 
notion that we drink because alcohol does us good has been 
exploded by science; let us be candid with ourselves and own 
that nowadays we drink because we like it’" 

V ERY much has been done in Korea in the lost few years 
toward combatting the sudden great floods which have 
wrought such havoc on the mountain sides and along river 
courses. The work of destruction had gone merrily on for 
generations. Not only had the great trees of the forests been 
cut down, but all the yoqng timber and even the underbrush 
had been removed. Later the twigs of the trees, the grass, 
and even the grass roots, had all been taken to satisfy the 
immediate demand for fuel, with no thought of the future. 
Not only was there nothing left to check the flow of water, 
but so sudden were the downpours and so swift the resultant 
floods that great gullies were goughed out of the mountain 
aidea, while low-lying fields were left deeply covered with 
sand and clay. Literally hundreds of thousands of acres 
were made desolate, on which nothing could be produced. It 
has not been possible yet to entirely change these conditions, 

but great progress has been made in the work of re-forealation. 
Hundreds of thousands of trees are being planted yearly on 
the mountain-sides, strict regulations are observed concerning 
the removal of trees, and permission must be obtained before 
underbrush and the lower branches of small trees can betaken 
for fuel. In consequence many of the former denuded bill- 
sides are covered with green, the waters are being better con¬ 
trolled, and much former waste land is being reclaimed and 
put under cultivation. Not that the work is by any means 
completed. There is still abundant evidence that much re¬ 
mains to be done. Some of the work done on the excellent 
roads remains non-productive because of landslides covering 
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stretches of the road, and numerous streams are without 
bridges because of the floods. But the costly lessons of the 
past have been learned, and as rapidly as possible reparation 
is being; made for the blunders of other days, and the whole 
country is the gainer thereby. 


Ancient Burial in Korea. 

The word Ko-ryu Chang has been misunderstood to mean 
burial alive as practised by the last dynasty. What the 
authority for this conclusion is is not evident. As far as ancient 
records available are concerned, it would seem that there was 
no such custom practised at any time in the enlightened 
state of Ko-ryu as burial alive. The name Ko-ryu may be a 
misrendering for Ko-rye chan% (ancient ceremonial burial). 

Soon-jant 7, or burial alive, is found in China during the 
yvlrQtok period, the time of the Divided States. The moat 
noted of the kings to have the honour of the soon burial 
was Mok-kong of Chin, a kingdom that lay far off toward the 
borders of Tibet. He came to the throne in 650 B. c. and died 
in 621. We are told that he had 177 living people buried with 
him to bear him company to the eternal shades. 

We read in the Tong-gook Tong-gam, a History of Korea 
written by a noted scholar Su Ku-jung about 14£0 A. D., "In 
ancient times burial was accompanied by the dishes, orna¬ 
ments, and utensils used by the deceased while alive, as well 
as by images of persons made of straw, rude chairs, etc. These 
objects, representing the life of the departed, were buried with 
the dead. Later, however, wooden images replaced the 
straw, and finally living people were actually interred in place 
of the image, to do honour to the departed. A more terrible 
custom than this can hardly be imagined. 

"The law of Silla required that when a king died this cus¬ 
tom be observed, till finally it became a very honourable prac¬ 
tice that was carried on through many generations. Five liv¬ 
ing men and five living women# were the number that were 
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buried along with each dead king, till Cbi-cheung, the twenty- 
second ruler of the dynasty, in the year 502 a d., put an end 
to the hateful practice.” 

There is no evidence that any such custom existed during 
the period of Ko-ryu. Had such been the case, we Bhould 
have had notes and records of it and assuredly an enlighten¬ 
ed historian like Su Ku-jung would not have let it go by with¬ 
out a severe reprimand/ 

There are a number of ancient tombs south of Pyeng-yang 
just across the river, near the Mining Company’s power-house, 
that have recently been unearthed under the skilful direction 
of Dr. Seltino of Tokyo. These underground chambers are two 
thousand years old and more, dating from the setting up of the 
Province of Nak-nang under the Han Kingdom 108 B. c. 

To take one of them as a sample: We have an outer and 
an inner room, the outer room being six by nine feet square 
and seven feet high, the inner, nine by ten, and ten feet high. 
The inner room is the chief chamber. It is built of bricks 
modelled in style after the ancient Han Kingdom, and roofed in 
dome shape. Placed on the floor of the inner room to the right 
of the door are two mirrors, one large and one small. On each 
side of the room a sword lay lengthwise, parallel to the wall, a 
water-jar, coins and gold finger-rings. 

In the outer room was an earthenware water-jar, a brazier, 
an arm-ring of gold, and a mirror. 

Aa to whether these tombs served for the interment of the 
living along with the dead must remain a question. No such 
custom prevailed in the Kingdom of Han, and one can hardly 
imagine a state under its suzerainty, such as this part of Korea 
then was, adopting such a custom on its own authority. The 
probabilities are that these dishes and ornaments were so 
placed simply as a mark of honour to the dead. 

These tombs antedate Silla and so existed a thousand yeart 
before the coming in of the Ko-ryu Period. They can have no 
relation to the tombs called Ko-r&x ckang out of which come 
the pieces cf pottery so well known to-day. The tombs of Ko- 
ryu that contain these specimens are so numerous that they 
cannot be confined to royalty. People of sufficient wealth or 
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■tending bad evidently special tombs prepared for themselves 

and when overtaken by death had all their prceiou* dishes and 
ornaments placed beside them. 

This seems to have ceased as a custom in the Yi Dynasty 
that came in in 1382 a. d. for we find Su Ku-jung in hia history 
saying that the practice waa an ancient custom, and referring 
to it as though it did not exist in bis own day. 


Korea’s Noted Women—vtii 
Tak Moon-koon 

She was the daughter of a rich man named Tak Wang-son, 
a native of Cb’ok, the land of tea, that lay far off on the 
borders of Tibet 

Very beautiful was this daughter, famous the world over, 
a singer too, and an adept at the Chinese character, so her father 
called her “Queen of the Pen," Moon-koon. 

Her husband had died when she was very very young, and 
to her far off part of the world retired the famous scholar Sa¬ 
mi Sang-yu, one of the most noted of all the men of Han. He 
flourished in the second century B. c., but for some reason or 
other had been dismissed from the court. Thus he arrived in 
Ch’ok. No silken robes had he, but a brown face and thread¬ 
bare dress. There were no fears on the part of Wang-son that 
his widowed daughter would fall in love with one so worn a 
waif; but he was greatly mistaken, for underneath this unpro¬ 
mising exterior lay a knowledge of the character, and a skill 
of hand that was something wonderful. He played on the 
harp like one of the fairies from the fabled regions of the 
Western Queen Mother. 

Wang-son, being a rich man, frequently invited guests to 
his home, and learning that Sa-ma was a noted scholar invited 
him also. 

The daughter looked out upon the gathering, from a chink 
in the wall, and saw this plain unprepossessing guest. Sa-ma 
had heard that in this home was the most beautiful woman in 
the world, now a widow. He thought of this fair lady looking 
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from behind the embroideries and decided to play for her 
delectation the tune of the phoenix calling for his mate. 

Moon-koon, being a judge of these things, eyed with deep¬ 
ening interest the lonely stranger. His message, telegraphed 
to her trained ear, was heard and answered by the heart. Re¬ 
gardless of all China’s views on the question, and unknown to 
parents, she climbed the enclosing wall at midnight Parents, 
name, station, fortune might all go, the fairy's tune upon the 
harp should have its way. Her fortunes henceforth were one 
with Sa-ma 3ang-yu. 

Not a cash piece would the irate father give to any such 
union as this, and she and her husband were cast penniless in¬ 
to the streets of Sung-to, now modern Ching-tou. Shocking 
decision! She decided to keep a wine-shop in the main street 
of the city, one purpose being to make something to live on, 
and the other being to shame the rich man, her father, who 
lived just over the wall. 

Sa-ma did the work of a common menial, made the flres 

and carried the water. 

There are echoes of a story that the parent relented at last 
and made some provision for his misguided daughter, and then, 
again, these are denied. We know, however, that Sa-nu by 
bis grace and gifts as a poet rose to be China’s greatest lord in 
the days of .Vioo-je (140-86 B. C.) 

The fame of T’ak Moon-koon is as endless as the hills. 
Again and again in Korean stories her name recurs to tell of 
the power of love over all the laws that man can make. She 
has been the comfort and solace of every misguided girl in East 
Asia for 2000 years. “T’ak Moon-koon did so, why not I ?" 

On the whole she and her husband seemed to live happily 
together tiU he took a concubine, then trouble came. She held 
him up before the public in a song, Paik-too Eura, White Hair¬ 
ed Sorrow. She was old and Sa-raa had turned his thoughts 
to another. Sic transit gloria mundi. Her day was over and 
only tears and sorrow remained. 

Still T’ak Moon-koon shall never die. As long as the 
ancient hooka are studied, or the great Han Kingdom viewed 
with reverence from afar, she will live. 
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CHOON YANG. 

(Continued from the September number.) 

IV. Love's Venture. 

The green gauze lantern was lighted, and with this in 
hand the Boy led the way to seek Choonyang’a house. They 
passed Sleep Gate and Bell Road, and beyond the great South 
Entry out to where the rising moon greeted the birdB in the 
hills, and the voices of the running streams told of springtime. 
The passing clouds played hide-and-seek with the moonlight 
across the narrow way. But why did it seem so long ? 

At last they reached Choonyang’a house, enwrapped as it 
was in a moonlight scene, where pines and bamboos formed a 
cirding hedge, within which were white cran«9 keeping 
waich, and stately geese from the Tang’a of China. Gold fish 
too, with their tinted and gilded bodies played in the miniature 
lake. The winding trailers of the grape clasped the pines and 
the bamboos, and tossed their leaflets at every stirring breeze. 
Looking from the enclosing wall there were winter and spring 
pines, red peonies, roses, orchids, everlastings, broad leafed 
bananas, the gardenia rubra, the white plum, white and red 
chryanthemums (though of course not in bloom) orange and 
grapefruit trees, apples, peaches and apricots. 

The dog sleeping under the lee of the wall, startled by the 
steps, awoke with a growl, and grumblingly barked out his au- 
spidone, while the Young Master called to the Boy "Say, Boy 1” 

"Yea, sir I” 

"How can we get over this obstruction V* 

"Really I don’t quite know,” said the Boy. “By a running 
jump you might make it, sir, and after you had vaulted over 
you could then pay your respects to Miss Choonyang." 

“ Xou idiot, your words indicate that you are a fool. No 
one should attempt to get acquainted with a daughter without 
first knowing the mother. I must see her." 

Just when he had finished saying this Choonyang'a 
mother came out of the room, and gazed forth. She threw 
back the silken shutter with a rattling noise, but only the 
moonlight and the vacant court greeted her. 
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"Dog,” said she, "stop that noise. Is it the moon over 
the mountains that you are barking at? The old saying that 
'the dog barks at the moon’ evidently meant you." 

She moved cautiously hack and then returned to the inner 
quarters where Choonyang was sitting reading. The mother 
said, "It’s Ute, child, and are you still at your books ?' 

Choonyang came hastily to her mother's side, who sighed 
and said, 

"But I did have a strange dream !" 

"What was your dream, mother?" asked the daughter. 

"The light was burning low in ray room," said she, “bright 
as day it was, and I was leaning on the arm-rest and reading 
the Sosang Book, when suddenly I dropped off to sleep and 
had a dream. From over your cot a luminous cloud seemed 
to rise, and then suddenly a great blue dragon took you in its 
mouth and flew off with you toward heaven. I caught the 
beast around the waist and held on with all my might, and 
thus went bounding through the firmament, up and down, till 
all of a sudden I awoke with a start. The cold sweat came 
oat on my hack and my heart beat thumping noises; my spirit 
was in a state of terror. I could not sleep any more and 
hearing you reading, I came in to see how you were. I won¬ 
der what such a dream can possibly mean ? If you were a son 
I would conclude from it that you were to win some great 
honour at the Examination." 

While the two talked together. Choonyang's mother cast 
her eyes along the hedge wall, and there she saw a boy try¬ 
ing to hide himself. 

"Are you a spirit?” called she "or are you a mortal? 
Are you one of the genii that dig elixir on the *Pongnai Hills 7 
Who are you. I pray, that dares to go dodging about my house 
thus at midnight? I reckon you are some thief or other." 

The Boy, ashamed, jumped down from the wall saying, “It 
is the son of the Governor, Master Toryong who has come.” 

•fongnal Hills. One of the fabled abode* of the genii, supposed to 
belong to some celestial Island In the Eastern Sea. The story of it dates 
from 250 before Christ. The fairy inhabitants of the place are said to 
live on the ifcms found on the sea-shore The elixir of life is also dug 
from its enchanted slopes. 
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The mother gave a pretended start of amazement saying, 
“Who are you, are you not Pangja? Why didn’t yon say so ? 
Really I’ve been very rude," said she, as she stepped toward the 
hedge-wall, and greeted the Young Master, taking him by the 
hand, “Don't be displeased at an old woman like me, whose eyea 
are dim and who talks without knowing what she is saying.” 

“At such an hour as this,” replied he, “your words are 
the more grateful." 

“Really you let me off too easily," said the mother. "Had 
I known it 1 should have given you a little more of my mind. ” 

The Young Master laughed and she went on, "I never, 
never dreamed of your making a call at ray home. Come in 
and refresh yourself before you go." 

“Thank you," said he. "If you were a lady of my own age 
1 might, but I am specially set against old people." 

The mother laughed and said, “Yes, we old people ought 
to die and go away. You are set against Choonyang also, I 
suppose ?’’ 

"Ha, ha," responded he, "that's wlmt I wanted to say." 

The mother then led the way and with her left hand par¬ 
tially pushed aside the silken blinds of the room, saying, 
"Choongyang Master Toryong, the Governor’s son, has heard of 
your proficiency in the Classics, and has come tocall on you.” 

Choonyang stepped to the door, her pretty form and face 
looking like arose in a palace courtyard, or like the blaasom- 
lily of the lotus. She met him in a respectful manner, and 
after lie was seated in her room the mother said, “Choonyang, 
the Young Master has come to see you, now say your word 
of greeting to him,” 

She did as directed and said, "Young Master, allyung 
hfusicl” (Peace). 

"Thanks," said he, “Peace to you !” 

The mother then filled the pipe and gave it to him. He 
himself took a survey of the room, and while there was no 
special display of ornaments he saw, to his surprise, copies of 
several famous pictures. Here was King Tang, who offered 
himself a sacrifice for rain, and who, after trimming his nails 
and cutting his hair, carried out the required ceremonies so 
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perfectly, that he brought on a great downpour that covered 
Beveral thousand lee, and sent him flying back to the palace 
with his imperial robes drenched. 

On the south wall he saw the Four noted Old Men of the 
Immortals. They had a Chinese checker-board before them, 
at which they sat and moved piece after piece. One old man 
with a bird-tailed overcoat on, and a gauze head-band held a 
white piece in his fingers, while another wearing a grass- 
cloth head-gear held a black piece, and conned out the plan 
of the Lo River. A third old man with a staff in his hand, 
was prompting them as he looked over their shoulders. The 
fourth old man had taken off his head-band and had put on a 
wreath of pine and bamboo instead, and with a harp across 
his knees, was playing lightly and sweetly the Feather Mantle 
Tune, while the white storks about danced with delight at the 
music. 

Looking at the north wall, he bbw the thousand year 
peach that grows by the Lake of Geras, where the Royal 
Mother, So Wangmoo, has her pigeon-birds for messengers. 

Beneath these sat Choonyang, more entrancing than the 
pictures, and fairer than any flower. There were besides in 
the room, an ornamental book-case, a willow letter folder, a 
green ink-stand, a coral pen-case, a stone water-bottle, a 
phoenix-pen and rolls of letter-paper. The Young Master waa 
a scholar himself, but had never seen anything so neat and 
charming as this. His heart beat quickly so that he could 
scarcely speak. 

At last the mother said, "There was no call for you to 
come to ray humble home and condescend to visit me. May I 
ask what is the object of your coming ?" 

Dream-Dragon, in his perturbation at being so questioned, 
could scarcely find utterance. "Don’t mention it,” said he, 
"my call to-night is due to the fact that the moonlight is so 
splendid, and 1 wanted specially to see your daughter Choon¬ 
yang. I want to say something to you too but do nut know 
how to say it, how you will tako it, or whether you will grant 
my request or not How would you view it if your daughter 
and I should make an endless contract and be married T 
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V. 

An Oriental Wedding. 

The mother heard this without changing color but very 
naturally said, ‘'My daughter, Choonyang, is not of the lower 
classes. His Excellency Saw of Hoidong, came here years ago 
on office, at which time he put away all others and took me. 
We were married, but after only a few months, he left for the 
capital to fill a place in the cabinet, and my father being old I 
was unable to leave him. When my little child was bom I 
wrote to say that I would bring her as soon as possible. But 
my pDor fortunes are ill-adjusted, and His Excellency died ere 
I could go, and so I have been left alone to bring up my 
daughter by myself. At seven she read the 'Lesser Learning,’ 
studied house-keeping and morals; and because she is of an 
old and talented family she made great advancement in what 
she gave her mind to. She acquired a knowledge of the *Tbrce 
Relations, of Love, Truth and Wisdom, so that I hardly dared 
call her my daughter. As my station in life was so humble I 
could not seek marriage for her with the gentry, and the low¬ 
er classes were too low. I therefore sought in vain for a place 
for her future, and wearied my soul over it day and night, till 
now Your Excellency has come. As a butterfly scents the 
flower, you have evidently come, but if you should not mean 
it sincerely, or should prove faithless, or should leave her later 
to wear out her years forsaken, would it not be a grievous 
wrong? Think well over it first before you decide; better 
never venture than venture and fail. Let us not enter upon 
it unless you mean it truly.” 

The Young Master replied ''Choonyang is not yet married. 
I too, am not married, and with this thought only in mind have 
I come. I am in earnest, let’s not deal with it flippantly, or 
make light of it. If you but give permission, though wc can¬ 
not have the marriage by all the Six Forms of ceremony, still 
as I am a gentleman whose word is his honour, let us swear 
the oath and write out the contract, and as sure as loyalty and 

• The Three Relations. The subject's duty to his sovereign; the son’s 
duty to his father; the wife'* duty to her husband. 
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filial faith hold good let me never waver. If I do may I be¬ 
come a dog, Grant me your perraisoion.” 

The mother thought of the dream that she had had, and 
finding that his name was Mwwvng, or Dream-Dragon, her 
mind was greatly moved, so that she made no light remarks 
but with an earnest countenance gave consent. Said she 
“Even though the whole Six Forms of ceremony cannot be 
observed in a private wedding such as this, still we can have 
the regular certificated form made out and the witness sealed." 

“Let’s do so,” said the Young Master. 

The ink-stone was therewith brought, water from the cor¬ 
al bottle, and a weasel tailed pen, Boft kneaded into shape, 
and then on white sky-paper the regular form was made out 
signed and sealed, and given to the mother. At the foot was 
this statement, “As wide as the heaven is wide, and as long as 
the earth endures, till the sea dries up and the rocks are worn 
away, may the Guardian Spirits of Creation bear witness to 
this our marriage." 

Then according to the custom of the locality, a lacquered 
table was brought in with pickle on it, some dried fish, dams, 
and a plate of fruit. 

The mother said, “Young Master, I have no sweets on 
hand, which is a bad omen for a mother-in-law to begin with, 
forgive me won’t you. Please now help yourself. Choonyang, 
don't be ashamed but serve your husband gracefully.” 

She poured out the dainty glass that served for cheer. 
This the Young Master took and said to her— 

“Like Bwcet sleep and yet not sleep, like a lovely dream 
yet not a dream. All the graduation charms in the world 
could not make me so happy as to-night. What cheering 
drink is this? There is virtue in it, in the first glass virtue for 
the father; in the second, virtue for the mother. The two 
united, mean virtue for the family and the home. The •Celes¬ 
tial Emperor’s virtue was a Wooden virtue, and the Terrestrial 

• Ceteatial Emperor, Terrestrial Emperor. These two belong to the 
legendary period or prehistoric ages of China. It is interesting to note 
that this Celestial Emperor's name is composed of the same characters 
"Tenno” Ihchigh title of His Imperial Majesty to-day. 
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Emperor’s virtue wa3 a Fire virtue; tHau’s was Water virtue. 
We lave met by virtue of the Sages who haye long preceded 
ub, and have made a hundred year contract, due also to the 
virtue of our good and true-hearted mother. Choonyang's 
virtue and mine united asks that she drink and be cheered.” 

Choonyang then passed the glass to her. She took it, 
gave a sigh, dropped a tear, cleared her voice and said “A 
happy day this surely, never was there a happier. A father¬ 
less home was mine but God has had mercy and sent thiB son 
of an illustrious family, and we have made a hundred year 
contract. What h boundlessly happy day! I long for my de¬ 
parted husband that he might have seen it with his eyes. I 
am dizzy at the thought." 

Choonyang too, was rendered tearful like the rosebud in 
the morning with its drops cf dew, but the Young Master com¬ 
forted the mother saying, “To-day is a happy day, don’t both¬ 
er about the past, please, but have some refreshment.” 

She helped herself to a glass or two, and laughed and 
joked, and then sent away the table by the hand of the Boy, 
who did not fail to help himself liberally. He said to his mas¬ 
ter by way of congratulation “Please sir, peace to you on this 
happy occasion." 

"Yes, yes," said the Master in reply, “but you keep your 
wits about you and do your work.” 

When the Boy had gone away the mother continued to 
talk to them in an aimless way and by an endless succession 
of haveringa, till the Young Master wished her gone, fie 
yawned and pretended all kinds of wearinesses. At last she 
laid the comforts for the night and took her departure. The 
two then remained alone, diffident somewhat and bashful be¬ 
fore each other, till Choonyang took down a harp that she 
had, and played to him in a way that broke all the restraint. 

“That’s lovely," said he, “better than the flute of the 
lYellow Crane Pavilion so long ago; prettier than the mid- 

t Hau. He was the founder of the Ha Dynasty of China 2208 8. c. 

I The Yellow Crane Pavilion. This is n famous ode written about 
70S A. d. by a Chinese poet c&llec Choi Kyong. So beautifully was it ex- 

C eed, that when Yeo Taipalk, the greatest writer of the Middle King- 
, aw it he said "1 will indite no more,” 
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night bell-sails o! the Hansan Monastery." Delighted at the 
music, he took her in his arms au<l told how his thoughts 
found their fulfilment of joy in her as in no other. 

VI. 

It Never Did Run Smooth. 

Days passed, one, two, five, ten. How they loved and 
delighted in each other. One day in his light-hearted joy to¬ 
ward her he aang this love song. 

"In the craggy clefts of his castle height 
The old streaked tiger holds his prey, 

But his teeth are dull and the deadly bite 
That he once possessed has passed away. 

"The blue scaled dragon of Ihe north 
Holds in his maw the jewel bright, 

He rides the clouds as he sallies forth, 

And sails through the air on the wings of night. 

"The phoenix of the purple hills, 

Has found the bamboo’s fabled child, 

Its charming flavor cools his ills 

And fills his soul with raptures wild.” 

"Oh how happy," said he, "so happy. *Yongchuk rode the 
ox, Maing Hoyon rode the donkey, Yee Taipaik rode the 
whale, and Chuk Songja rode the crane, while the fishermen 
on the long stretch of river rode their leaf-like slender shal¬ 
lop. Creakety-cr*ak, erfiakety-mtak went the long propeller 
thrusts that sent the waters skurrying by. But Dreara- 
* Dragon has no wish to ride abroad, and doesn’t wish to go 
away. My pretty one, my love, if you should die, what would 
I do? I shouldn’t wi3h to live; and if I died what then for 
you? Ah, ha, how lovely, she, my pretty sweetheart, how I 
love her. When we die we'll make an endless contract that will 
bind us ever and forever. When you die what will you be? 
and when I die what will I be ? If you become a river, let it 
not be the river of the sky the Milky Way, nor the river of the 

• Yongcfiuk, Maing Hoyon, Yiw Taipaik, Chok Songja are all famoua 
Chinamen renowned in history. 
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mighty ocean, but the great and marvellous Eum-Yang river, 
that dries not up in hopeless years of famine. 1 , when I die, 
will be a bird, not a rock-pigeon, nor an oriole, nor a talldng- 
bird, nor a peacock with a wavy tail, but the *Woonang bird 
l'U be, and on the smoky wavelets of thy blue limpid waters, 
touched with the white wings of the summer. I'll sport my 
days and nights and you'll know me, won’t you, my pretty 
one, my sweetest love.'’ 

"When you die if you should be a flower, be not the 
peach which lines the river bank, where fishers follow in the 
wake of the beckoning waters; nor the willow calkins bedew¬ 
ed with the light morning rain that shades the dusty ways; 
nor the lotus; nor the azalea; nor the chrysanthemum, yellow 
or while; but the loveliest peony, and I, a butterfly, would in 
the soft spring breezes light upon your bosom, and waving in 
the sunshine, spread ray wings and flutter here and there, 
and you would know me, wouldn’t you? My love, my love, 
my pretty love. 

The world’s songs of love were marred by many uncomely 
words and references, such that a true and virtuous girt like 
Choonyang might not hear, and so he sang only selected ones. 

"My pretty love,” sang he, "If I look here I see my love; 
if I Icok there I see my love, companion of my future; ray 
queen of virtue, I can see her one marked in history, I can see 
her; equal to Sawsee, I can see her; like to \Ywg Kwipee, I 
can see her; better than Suk Yangja I find her. My love, my 
pretty love! What would she like? What can I find to please 
her ? A round cash piece for a present ?" 

"No” she says, “I have no use for money.” 

“Then what ?” says he, "Round drops or mountain honey 
tipped on a silver spoon ?” 

• Woonang Bird. This is the mandarin duck, which in the Orient U 
the emblem of conjugal fidelity. 

t Yang Kwipee. She was one of the moat famoua of China's beauti¬ 
ful women and lived about 750 A. D. . The Emperor by an utter abandon¬ 
ment to her fascinations spent hit time and squandered the nation's re¬ 
source* to please her. At Last the advance of the northern hordes 
awoke him from his dream but it was too late, for at Ma-kwei Pass he 
was massacred and the famous Yang Kwipee was itrangled by one of 
her own eunuchs in order to save her from tne hands of the savage con¬ 
queror. 
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"No,” she says, "1 want not honey.” 

"Then what? 1 ’ says he again, "Sweet apricots, if not gold 
or silver money? 

He requested her to sing him a love-song and she at last 
consented. “My love, my love, my gallant love! If l look 
here I see my love; if I look there I see my love. I see him a 
future candidate with honours; I see a master crowned with 
laurel; I see the chief of all the literati; I see him as a minis¬ 
ter renowned; I see him great in counsels of the state; I see 
him chief among the senate, my love. My true love, loftier he 
than all the mountains; deeper than the deepest sea; I see 
him fairer than the moon across the Musan hill tops; sweeter 
than the pipes that play for love’s first dances; handsomer 
than peach and plum blossoms that show through the hang¬ 
ing shades at the close of the day. My love, my handsome 
love I u 

Thus as they sang and addressed each other the cock 
crew. On this the Young Master thought of his father and 
mother and hurriedly started for the yamm. Choonyang re¬ 
marked, “It’s an old 3aying that all begins well but little ends 
well. I think of our agreement of a hundred years. May we 
have no tears and sorrow through it.” The Young Master 
heard thiB and came back once again to tell her how he loved 
her, saying "Let’s not say Good bye.” 

A day or so later, however, there came a despatch from 
the palace, saying that the governor was promoted to be Sec¬ 
retary of a Board, and that he was to return at once to Seoul. 
He called his head-runner and his head-bearer, and had his 
official palanquin put In order; called his captain of the guard, 
and arranged his baggage, summoned the heads of the six of¬ 
fices and took account of their work, made note of expendi¬ 
ture and receipts, and then, sent for an office-boy to call the 
Young Master. 

At this very moment he had just come in, and the Govern¬ 
or said to him "L*)ok here youngster, where have you been ?" 

“I have been to the Moonlight Pavilion,” answered Dream- 
Dragon. 
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“What have you been to the Moonlight Pavilion for?” 

“I went there,” said he, “because I heard that there were 
many famous inscriptions posted up that I wanted to read.” 

“I have heard a lot of ugly rumors about you,” Baid the 
Governor. “The son of a gentleman, nearing twenty years of 
age, who cares nothing about a matter of promotion in his own 
family, but goes aimlessly about here and there is a pretty 
hopeless case.” 

“What matter of promotion ?” asked Dream-Dragon. 

"Why, I have been made Secretary of a Board and am to 
retina to Seoul. Get your accounts straightened out at once 
and be ready to start to-mcrrow. You must leave in the 
morning early with your mother.” 

When Dream-Dragon heard this he was simply dumb¬ 
founded. Tears blinded his eyes. If he had dared to wink 
they would have fallen over his face like rain, so he held them 
open and gazed. 

Said he, "Father, if you go first, I'll put my affaire in order 
and follow.” 

"What do you mean ? Nothing of the kind, you must eo 
at once. 

The Young Master turned him about 
"You'll make a proper fool of yourself some day yet," said 
the father. 

Since there was no help for it, he came forth wilted 
down like a bedraggled flag-cloth. Formerly when he had 
looked toward Choonyang's home the world had all been sun¬ 
shine, now his eyes were beclouded and his eyes and hia 
thoughts were misty and confused. He said to himself in his 
perplexity, "Shall I leave her and go, or take her and go? I 
am afraid T cannot take her, and yet I cannot leave her. What 
Bhall Ido? My heart is In agony. Shall I laugh, or shall I 
cry ? If I propose to take her my father's fierce and awful re¬ 
sentment will fall upon me. I cannot take her. If I say I'll 
leave her, she is the kind to break her heart and die over it. 

What ahall I do V 

(To be continued). 
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My Doc 

BY 

Yl Kyoo-Po (1168-1241 A. D.) 

"When I behold your glossy shimmering back, I wonder if 
you arc a descendant of the goddess Pan-o; while again your 
swift devouring speed would suggest that you are a child of 
the dragon. Your feet are like rounded bells, and you have a 
black lacquered nose. All the joints in your body are alert, 
and your tendons on the wing. I love you for your faithful¬ 
ness to your master. Your office is to guard the gates. For 
this reason 1 regard your fierce ways as commendable, and 
your suspicious questionings as quite the proper thing. I have 
reared you, cared for you, fed yon, and though you are only a 
humble beast, you are really high-bred and bom of the influ¬ 
ence of the Seven Stare (Little Bear). For instinct and animal 
wisdom what creature can equal you ? On the slightest call 
you are awake with lifted ears. Thoueh your barkings are 
unregulated by any set law, still no one is harmed; if your 
bitings were such and you laid hold promiscuously there would 
be consternation surely. 

listen now till I give you good counsel: When you see a 
crowd of official servants crush in at my gate with rattle and 
clang of confusion, let them go by and do not bark. When 
His Majesty, pondering over the Sacred Books, finds a diffi¬ 
culty and sends a eunuch post-haste to call his teacher (me), 
do not bark at him either. Even though it be night tine let 
him go by. Whoever it is that brings a grateful offering to 
your master, dainties, sauces, sweets, fragrant wines, soy, be 
courteous, sBy not a word. When the company of the literati, 
well-robed and with books under their arms, come to inquire 
concerning the ancient sages, keep yourself under control and 
say nothing. 

I’ll tell you just when to bark and when to bite. Listen now. 
The rascal who peeks in to see whether the place is occupied 
or not, who worms his way over the wall and comes spying 
here and there, whose purpose is to carry off yellow gold, or 
whatever else he can lay his hands on, then you give the word, 
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and grip him fast. Also the man who is fair and sleek on the 
outside, but is full of dark design inwardly, and who comes with 
purpose to injure or play the foul assassin, who goes with lad¬ 
der against the wall to spy one’s whereabouts, fasten your eye 
on him and pipe out the alarum. 

“Also when the old fakir or witch come poking their noses 
in wanting to show off some sleights of hand, with no end of 
evil in their train to deceive and lead the mind astray, lay fast 
hold and grip them tight. 

“If unclean spirits or goblins take advantage and come 
glowering about in the night to ply their deceptive arts, bark 
aloud and drive them off. 

“If wild-cats or rats find their way in tlirough waste holes 
or along the gutter edges, grip them till there is no voice left 
in their bodies. 

“If there be meat in the cupboard do not play the thief 
yourself or touch it; if remains of a rice meal be in the kettle 
do not lick it over. Do not dimh up into the hall or go digging 
the courtyard with your feet. Do not leave the gate unwatch¬ 
ed, or sleep too long at an innings. 

“If you have puppy dogs to care for let them be fierce-jaw- 
ed with yellow breasts like the tiger, and tails like the flying- 
dragon. Thus may your breed long endure. 

• “If you hear and obey what I say and let my words sink 
into your heart, in a thousand years when I have gone to dwell 
in the abodes of the genii, I shall obtain some of the elixir of 
life for you, feed you on it and take you with me to heaven. If 
any rran says to you that it is not so never mind him, just mind 
what I say and all will be well." 


Commonplaces. 

Today is child of yesterday 

And father of tomorrow. 

Then rear it well or it may leave 
A heritage of sorrow. 

F. S. M. 
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Korean Stories. 

BY 

Sung Hyun (1439-1604 a. d.) A Bold Front. 
Minister Ha Kyung-bok said, “When I was a young man l 
was saved three times by a bold front and a defiant manner. 
When the rebellion broke out in the days of Tai-jong a friend 
of mine was taking his turn at office in the Palace and I went in 
to have a chat with him. Just as I had gone in, the gates sud¬ 
denly closed so that I could not get out again. I hurried here 
and there till I was met by a group of soldiers. They arrested 
me and were about to take my head off when I drew back my 
sleeve and gave them a blow that sent them tumbling, and then 
they shouted out, 'What do you mean by trying to kill us, you 
rascal you T King Tai-jong got wind of the trouble, called 
them and after inquiry let me off. 

"Another time I was on a journey through the mountains 
when suddenly I met a fierce man-eating tiger, with no way of 
escape. 1 gripped him by the throat and held him down. All 
the others of the party ran for their lives. I shouted for help 
but no one came. I had no knife, not even a short bladcd one, 
but my bare hands only. There was a bank near by with a 
deep pool beneath and this was ray hope. Like grim death 
I held on and dragged him little by little to the edge, almost 
dead myself from exhaustion. The sweat rolled over me but 
at last I got his head under and held him down till he breathed 
WHter so that his stomach swelled and his strength gave way. 
Then 1 finished him off with a stone and a club. If I hadn't 
had ginger in me I could not have done it." 

(I said to Kim, "I think this story of Sung Hyun's is a 
bit far fetched. That part where the stomach swelled s too 
much for me." "Not at all," says Kim, “such things as this 
have frequently happened. More than one tig£r has found his 
match in the Korean man." We left the third case for another 
day, two being enough.) 

An Uncanny Experience. 

My unde, on the mother's side, cx-govcrnor An, when a 
young man, was once on his way to his country home mounted 
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on a scraggy pony and with a small boy along to bear him 
company. Some ten li or so before he reached his destination, 
night came on and thick darkness. Not a soul was about 
Away to the east in the direction of the old county town, lights 
suddenly appeared dancing about as though a party of hunters 
were out for game. Little by little they approached, till at last 
they surrounded him on all sides stretching for a length of 
some two miles or more. Of a surety they were hobgoblin 
lights, this he knew. Here was a dilemma, with no way to 
advance and no road by which to retire. He did not at first 
know what to do, till finally he laid on his whip wd rode for 
his life. The lights, meanwhile, scattered from him and moved 
away. 

The sky was black os ink and the rain began to fall so 
that going became more and more difficult, but the fact that 
these goblin creatures had moved away was a cause of 
thankfulness and his fears were less distressing. lie crossed 
another hill and begun his descent by a winding path, when 
suddenly the lights appeared again and blocked the way before 
him. Here was a fix. There was no help for it, so he drew 
his knife and made a dash for their midst. The fires retired 
in al! directions and took refuge among the trees, where they 
clapped their hands and laughed. 

At last he reached home in a state of inexpressible fear, 
and finally fell heavily asleep. The servants, men and women, 
under the light of pine-knot torches were gathered in the 
court making straw ropes. Suddenly, half-waking, and seeing 
these fires, my uncle sprang from his mat and shouted, ‘These 
fire-devils are after me again." He drew his knife and made 
a wild dash into the startled company slashing at them right 
and left They barely escaped with their lives. 


Wouldst leave thy footprints ? 

Then dare to break the way, 

For sludge and mire the path 
Of rank and file betray. 

F. S. M 
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Village Government in Old Korea. 

The ancient Korean people greatly enjoyed variety in 
their names for title and office. They built up a list and med¬ 
itated over it, and added to, and multiplied it during the long 
ages of the past so that there has come down to U3 an endless 
variety for all sorts of office. 

The school-teacher was a aun-zaing, or a kyo-jang, or a 
KU-$eung, or a hoon-jang, or a chip-gang, nr something else. 
Their name3 were legion and all the world enjoyed it 

In introducing as noted a character as the village Head¬ 
man, the writer will have to bring him forward in his array 
of names. He was a Too-min, Head of the People; a Chip- 
jang. Keeper of the Law; a Choa-sang, One who has the 
Floor; a Tmpjang, Moderator of the Village; the Yi-jang, 
Chief of the Town; the Tong-su, the Squire; the Pang su. the 
District Leader; the Chuk-il, Honest Man of the East; the 
Chik-uml, Honest Man of the West; the Chon-wi, Officer of 
the Borough; the Pang-jang, the County Reeve; the Mgun- 
gang. Lord of the Canton; the So-m, Man of Affairs. 

The Headman’s labours yielded him no pay, and yet they 
carried with them abundant reward in the way of honour. 
Korea has always recognized the dignity of office if not of 
labour. The buttons behind the ears, the divided coat, the 
girdle, the cap, the embroidered stork, the tiger, the dragon, 
were all looked on with desire, and the ambitions of the na¬ 
tion boro mightily in their direction. But the Headman of the 
village had no buttons, and was on exceedingly humble par¬ 
sonage when viewed in the light of these ornaments. They, 
buttons and embroideries, belonged to the official class, while 
he was simply one of the people, and had no concern with the 
great central government. He was a king in his own town, 
but in the Capital he was but a rusty countryman. Hie marks 
of office were not seen in the clothes he wore, or in the but¬ 
tons behind his ears, but in the fact that he had before his 
house implements of correction, the rod, the paddle, the 
flogging-board, etc., etc. He was the watch-dog of his hamlet, 
and when trespassers approached, his stentorian bark echoed 
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through the valleys. When away from his village, however, 
any local cur could whip him. 

As to the selection of the Headman, it was arrived at by 
the most democratic methods, for while the magistrate's 
approval was necessary, he was, first of all, the choice of the 
people. There have existed in Korea certain local rights and 
liberties that have never been questioned. For example, the 
people of the village might meet together, with all the noise 
and tumult imaginable, to discuss local affairs, and there 
would he no objecting voice, hut let them once begin discuss¬ 
ing Caesar or his way of doing things, and wrath would fall 
upon them. 

The Headman was not necessarily the richest man in the 
town, nor the oldest, nor the highest in a social way, nor the 
most learned. A villager might attain to one and all of these 
graces, and yet never arrive at the place of Headman. The 
Headman had to be before everything else a wise man, who 
knew the way of the world and how it wagged. A mere 
scholar given to grinding over Chinese characters would 
never do; in fact might make a most incapable chieftain. 
Koreans were wise enough to see to this, and to choose a man 
who had personal magnetism, experience of the world and a 
gift of handling men. 

The principal duty of the Headman was to see that taxes 
were collected once a year, and a more stupendous task can 
hardly be imagined in a land like old Korea. Through many 
ages, In her free and easy way, she seems to have existed 
without ever paying as she went. To think of the task of ex¬ 
tracting from every house-holder the amount due an exorbi¬ 
tant government was simply appalling. The Headman, how¬ 
ever, regarded it not so, but kept his poise perfectly and his 
equilibrium. He was usually a genial, good-natured, large- 
minded, well-fed Oriental, who had not the first mark of care 
or anxiety about him. Others might fail to collect or keep 
accounts in reasonable order, even after spending no end of 
strength in demonstration and threatening, but the Headman 
would see that all the taxes were in before the 41b Moon and 
no noise about it 
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The tax sheet, with names and amounts, was made out 
by the Magistrate who passed it on to the Headman with 
orders to collect. This list is interesting by way of illusirating 
one of Korea's ancient peculiarities. You may run it over and 
yet not find a single name that you were familiar with though 
you knew every man in the village. Let me explain: It was 
distasteful to Old Korea to get a dunning letter of any kind, 
even from the tax-collector, and so, to avoid the shock that it 
might occasion, the Government resorted to a peculiar ex¬ 
pedient in the tax-list. The plan adopted not only saved the 
ratepayer's face, but also extended to him a certain amount of 
honour in the presence of his natural enemy the central Gov¬ 
ernment, so instead of writing Yi Chang-jik 100 yang, Kira 
Yun*il 60 yang. Saw Sang-pil 40 yang, the list would run No 
Kap-ja 100 yang, or aa we might say translate it Slave 1864, 
100 yang, that is Yi Chang-jik’s imaginary slave, No Kap-ja, 
was asked to pay instead. So the list ran, No Chung-wul, 
Slave January, 50 yang. No Tuk-nam, Slave Virtue, 40 yang. 

Yi Chang-jik might live in a thatched hut, and be not 
worth more than 25 yen, but in the tax-list he would be marked 
a dignified householder, credited with a man Friday or some 
otherwise designated slave. The tax-list flattered on the one 
hand while it commanded on the other, an excellent method 
when dealing with the question in hand. 

I am told by well-informed Koreans that this custom has 
come down from the past, when only large land owners paid, 
and when officials out of fear of uHendlug them wrote a 
slave's name instead of that of the real landlord. 

In case of failure to pay up, the magistrate would arrest, 
not the delinquent rate-payer but the Headman of the village, 
on whose devoted pate, though he worked for nothing and 
boarded himself, fell the wrath of the central government. 
The faithful watch-dog of the village, who had not only prov¬ 
en a protector, but who had reconciled a thousand disputes 
and differences, and made friends of enemies, ia strapped 
down to the flogging-board like a common criminal and has 
the paddle laid on, though it must not exceed thirty blows. 
He rises from this ordeal smarting and out of favour with the 
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central government, but with not a shade less of dignity or 
influence in hia native village, for they recognize that he has 
suffered not on his own account, but for the sins of his people. 

The Headman not only collected taxes but he kept order 
in the village. He was police-magistrate and constable in one. 
As mentioned before he had a rod, a paddle and a flogging 
board, and doubtless having tasted the flavour of it himself be¬ 
fore the magistrate, he could the better see to the applica¬ 
tion of it in his own village. Beside these he usually had 
placed in the market-square a pair of stocks for obstreperous 
persons who disturbed the quiet of the market. He had 
power to arrest disorderly people and if need be expel them 
from the village. 

The chief crimes noted and dealt with by the Headman 
were, lack of filial piety, insults done the gods, and drunk or 
disorderly conduct. The weightier cases were handed over 
to the magistrate who alone had power to pass the death 
sentence. 

In case of raida from robb«ra an ancient law called o-gak 
chak-tong was put in force, when every five houses chose a 
headman of their own. 

We arc told also that the Headman of the village looked 
after the roads, but I am inclined to think that Korean roads 
came of age many centuries ago, and have looked after them¬ 
selves ever since. They seem to have gone through a per¬ 
sistent course of transmutation until they have graduated 
into a state of humps and rocks and pit-falls that threatened to 
go on uninterruptedly world without end. The writer recalls 
once when the Headman of the village was ordered by the 
magistrate to remove the gutter from the middle of the street 
to the sides and so provide something for the people to walk 
upon, a very reasonable request, and I can certainly vouch 
for the need of it. A band of modern socialists could not 
combat their opponents with more vigour and less lack of 
reason than did the town’s people this most unheard of com¬ 
mand. The gutter had wandered along the middle of the 
road for fifty generations and all men were at peace; who 
was this magistrate, and who was his father, that he should 
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order such? I riii inclined to think that the item of roads 
was erased from the Headman’s book long ago. 

In connection with the guardianship of the village let us 
not forget the gods who were planted by the wayside just at 
its entrance. These were usually hacked out of a rough piece 
of wood and stood six, eight or ten feet high, painted with 
fierce grinning faces and often with beards tacked to them. It 
is interesting to note that the male member of the guards was 
designated as belonging to heaven, while the female belonged 
to the nether regions, the ono boing marked the General of 
Heaven, the other the General-ess of Hell. These were erect¬ 
ed by order of the Headman and were intended to keep out 
sickness and evil spirits that used to abound so in old Korea. 

Each village had its religious services and its local shrine 
where sacrifices were offered once or twice a year, and on 
special occasions when prayer was offered for rain. 

Three men were chosen in public assembly to take charge 
of the village sacrifice, the che-kwan, the chuk-ftwan and the 
chip-sa. We might designate them as the Priest, the Prayer- 
master and the Attendant. They were not usually chosen 
because of their filial piety or for any other gifts except that 
they were popular in the village and able to poll a vole. In 
the Book of Mourning Rites there is stated just what shall 
take place and how on an occasion like this. These three 
officers fast for three days before the ceremony, living apart 
from their wives, and strictly guarding their sight from any¬ 
thing that coukl defile. The eye must not see the dead, even 
a dead dog or a dead pig. To l<x>k upon the flames of a fire 
would also defile and render the person unfit for the cere¬ 
mony. 

They would bathe on the day of sacrifice, and then, dress¬ 
ed in ceremonial garb, go forth to offer cattle or pigs as the 
case might be. Raw and cooked rice were arranged on tables 
before the shrine. Great spirits come out of their habitation 
only in the darkest hours of the night, before cock-crow, and 

then it was that the sacrifice was offered. Two lights were 
kept burning and incense of cedar wood arose constituting the 
invitation to the spirit to come down and inhale the offering. 
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Thus the ceremony was conducted. The Priest offered three 
glasses of spirit, the reason tiring tl»ai two or any other even 
number is unpropitious. While the Priest knelt the Prayer- 
masterstood and said, for example, "Yurse-cha kap-ja nyun, 
etc. Now in this Kap-ja year, 1st moon, third day, in this ha 
hour, I, Kim Yoon-sam, (the Priest’s not the Prayer-master’s 
name) pray thus to the village God. Aid us oh Spirit, shelter 
us from the dangers of the future, deign to accept this glass of 
wine, and this food offered reverently." 

During this time the Priest and Attendant kneel. 

When the ceremony was over the village fell to and ate, 
each man according to, and, if possible, a little beyond the 
extent of his original contribution. 

Usually a little ragged hut among the trees, or the grove back 
of the village, marked the place of ceremony. Korea’s belief in 
the local god is surely not strong for his temple is left to fall to 
pieces, and the rags and papers that ornament it flap in the wind, 
Such is a short outline of the village Headmen's life and 
the village Headman’s world. Altogether he is a man well 
worth meeting, a man who exemplifies in his life that quality so 
lacking the world over, the giving of his service for the public 
good, Long may his good name and his memory last 


Grind. 

The title of this article may sound something like college 

slang, but it suggests a fact that is uf consequence to all mis¬ 
sionaries. Grind Ls one of the keys to the chambers of the 
Orient, forged in accord with her idea of the eternal fitness 
of things. 

All learning, all knowledge, all skill is acquired by the 
process of grind. Its meihod requires the anesthesis of all 
the outstanding faculties, the shutting tight the eyes of the 
soul, and then the swing off into a semi-hypnotic state to go 
over, and over, and over, the subject matter till it can be re¬ 
peated forwards, backwards, upside down or on end. 

The child who enters school begins his studies with one 
of the most difficult classics of the East, the Thousand 
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Character, but, nothing daunted, he swings himself off into 
the pace of his father and keeps it up haval-cK'un, da-chi 
kamul-hyun, nooroo-ivhang, to the end of the chapter; yes, 
until he can sing it as boys at home sing Old Grimes. In his 
round of the day he begins at six o'clock in the morning, and 
ceases only when the shadows call him to sleep. Over, and 
over, he sings his lesson, till he has ground the music of it into 
his inner soul, without bothering tuppence as to what it means. 
This is his first book, and this is the way he learns it. With 
it he acquires the method of study that continues through all 
his education. The thinking, reasoning faculties are left by 
the way-side, while the memory-machine writes on ita tablet- 
plates the long succession of Chinese sounds that hide, as 
well sb convey,* the meaning. 

His time is divided into three parts, one part for reading, 
one part for writing, and one part For composition. The writ¬ 
ing, like the reading, becomes a product of memory. Over, and 
over again he writes the same 7 strokes (there are only 7 of 
them in all Chinese writing) and yet it takes from 15 to 20 years 
to perfect the hand in their execution. Composition requires 
some slight use of the thinking powers, and yet very slight, 
as it is simply the calling up of combinations so often seen. 

Thus has the East, Korea especially, been made, moulded, 
and fashioned, and now into ibis ancient world conies the 
Westerner with his very superficial education, seeing he has 
dipped into a thousand things and touched only the border 
fringes of them. He has a mind that is miserably poor as to 
accurate memory, but tingling, and almost bursting with what 
he might call thought-methods. He can argue, and declaim, 
and dispute, and wrangle to no end, but when it comes to 
quoting a classical passage from one or his own masters he 
is not “in it.’ And yet here he is, a teacher, knowing noth¬ 
ing of the law of grind, and gloriously unconscious that any¬ 
thing in the w r orId exists outside of his one and only way. 
Some time spent in investigation in the first place, and a 
measure of adaptation in the second are what he needs. For 
the West to put its methods on the East and make them its 
modus ofxrandi will undoubtedly spell failure. 
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Unless we can make use of Eastern grind and adapt it to 
our needs we shall fail to make any deep impression upon this 
people. One of the difficulties in the situation, when it cornea 
to the missionary, is, that the law of grind has been associated 
with the Chinese character almost altogether, and so is very 
difficult to make use of with anything that pertains to the 
native-script. Few people can quote passages from our Un- 
moon New Testament, while in old days, when we had only 
Chinese versions, they seemed to quote with great ease. The 
helper who sat at the writer's elbow for a number of years 
learned the Griffith John version nearly all by heart. He 
could sing it off as a flute-player plays his flute, page after 
page, for he had taught himself by the law of grind, according 
to the old methods of the East, and he could use it with great 
effect when he chose. 

Behold the foreigner with his methods fresh from the 
West, expecting the class to do the talking, while he, the 
master on the chair, touches this and that button that calls 
forth well-rounded remarks, inquiries, comments, reasonings. 
But it does not work. The East sits waiting for something to 
learn, and when it can get nothing better it takes the dry 
straws of so-jee and tai-jee and chews away at them. 

In so far as the Scriptures are ground into the soul of the 
people the church will live and abide as a spiritual help for 
time to come. But the light, superficial, strengthless hold 
that a Western reading gives will never suffice. 

The church in Korea, since the coming of the Un-moon 
Bible, cannot quote Scripture any more. Un-moon is not con¬ 
stituted of material that can readily be quoted. No satisfac¬ 
tory grind is possible with Un-moon, and without the grind 
the Book will never take possession of the soul. If the soul 
be not filled and held with the Scriptures the church of the 
future will awing away without chart or compass. We must 
find a way through. Mixed-script will help us. Let us apply 
to it as far as we can the simple but very effective law of 
grind. 

Spectator, 
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(Continued from the September number.) 

CHAPTER XVL 

They Who Know No Fear. 

The Christians had not long to wait before finding* sound 
reasons for their apprehensions. Late the next afternoon 
a dozen of the magistrate’s servants appeared in the Christian 
community and led the whole band to the magistrate. 

"You are wanted,” said a roush man to the widow. “Move, 
now, the magistrate has called for you.” She was sitting on a 
mat in the farther part of her front room reading her red 
covered Bible. 

"Why, yes,” said she, without surprise, "certainly 1 shall 
be happy to wait upon his Excellency. I did not know that 
he was pleased to see me.” She arose and slipped the Bible in 
a case mace of a long piece of cloth and then bound it around 
her waist. "1 am quite ready now if you will lead the way.” 

He replied with a gruff “come along” using the lowest 
language. "High time,” said he, "for you Christians to learn 
that you can’t deny your ancestors, deceive the ignorant, rail 
at old customs, without being mace to suffer for it. Move now, 
or I will tie your hands." 

The threat was made evidently from force of habit, as the 
lady was walking rapidly at his side without faltering. As they 
passed the chapel, Mr. Kim was led out with his hands tied be¬ 
hind him. He gtanced ot her with a smile of recognition as 
his conductor ordered him to follow at her heels. His heart 
stirred as he noticed her light, almost youthful step. Then, he 
remembered her testimony at the examination and rebuked his 
own misgivings. Soon the man lending the woman placed her 
in the charge of Mr. Kim’s captcr and started down another 
street. “I have another one uf these Christian dogs down here 
that 1 muBt flog into line,” he said. 
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Mr. Kim stepped abreast of Grandmother Pagoda and 
they were led toward the yamen. "Do you know how to 
start it ? Let me see,” said she, “1 don’t remember just how it 
goes/' and she hummed beneath her breath ‘If on a quiet sea?* 
“Oh, yes, I have it now. Shall we sing it, Mr. Kim ? My heart is 
full and it seems that I must sing, but, if you think 1 had better 
not, just say so," and without waiting for a reply she chanted 
the chorus. 

When they arrived at the yamen nearly the whole group 
of Christiana were there under guard, and soon the absent ones 
were brought in. They appeared with scared, white faces, some 
with Asiatic imperturbability, and others with the triumphant 
glad looks of the persecuted. They were ordered into the pre¬ 
sence of the magistrate. He was seated on a high platform 
that formed a part of the magistrate’s office quarters. The 
platform would have been an ordinary room if it had been en¬ 
closed, but three sides had been left open and instead of the 
ordinary stone and mud floors with their flues it was made of 
wood and an open space could be seen beneath. The prisoners 
were ordered to kneel in a row in the open yard, before the 
official, some six feet below him, and at a distance from his 
elevated seat The fat magistrate sat in silence looking at his 
prisoners for some time. He counted them, there were fifteen; 
then he turned and talked in an undertone to his secretary, 
evidently discussing the character, and the financial condition 
of each prisoner. He had never arrested a company oT Chris¬ 
tians before, and it was only a few months ago when he had 
been overawed by some who represented themselves as mem¬ 
bers of that sect. He would, therefore, proceed with caution; 
if he should let fall his blow, it must fall where it would do 
himself no harm and tell most for his exchequer, and, at the 
ssme time, make a final disposal of the hated question of 
Christianity among those under hb jurisdiction. 

"That big fellow at the end of the line, the one like an 
ox, who is he ? ” 

"He," replied the secretary, "is called Kim, the preacher, 
from Rocky Ridge." 

"Kim,” was the surprised reply, “I thought that he had left, 
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he called on me, or rather I sent for him some time ago; he 
seemed a decent kind of a chap, tiiai is fur a Christian. Is he 
connected with the foreigner in any way ?" 

“I think, your Excellency, he is in their service; at least, so 
[ have been informed.” 

"1 would it were not so,” said the wily magistrate. “1 crave 
not a mix up with them, they would be no pleasanter than a 
mix up with Bali, the robber. Think you he has money ?’« 

“I know not, it is said that the foreigner's pockets are 
well lined and if they care enough for their employees to see 
them safe in life and limb they may make it well to your ad¬ 
vantage to deal with him. His body is big and would stand the 
paddle well.” 

“We shall see, we shall see. His hands are tied, that is 
well,” observed the magistrate. “Now who is that chap in the 
center of the line, the one who seems to be shaking as if with 
cold; who is he ?” 

"He ? Why, he is a farmer. They say he has just begun 
the new faith." 

“Ha ! I fear he will shake all his faith out of him, and if it 
sticks too closely to his ribs perhaps we can assist in loosening 
it” 

The secretary laughed, and others who had pressed up to 
listen joined in. 

“Now, what is that, who is it that is making that noise?" 

“Why that is Grandmother Pagoda, you know Grand¬ 
mother Pagoda ? Every one knows her. She is the one next to 
the Preacher, Kim. She is singing. You can’t stop her mouth, 
she will sing at all hazards.” 

“What!" said the magistrate, “singing 'Happy Day.’ Sure it 
must be delightful to wait for a paddling. What, is she crazy ? 
How old is she ?" 

“Old?’ replied the secretary, “She is as old as the hills. 
You see, she is called grandmother, but, rightfully she should 
b* called great great, grandmother. When she was bom her 
oldest brother was already a grandfather; that would make her 
grandmother at her birth. Now she is old, dear me, I know 
not how old. However, because of the family history she is 
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honored as being one hundred and fifty years old. Crazy? 

No, not she. Had she not become a Christian, I would say she 
had more sense than some whole clans, yet you can not tell; 
old age will kick up such curious pranks. It may be that she 
is getting in the limbos, otherwise, why should a person of her 
age take up with something new and strange ?” 

"It does, indeed, seem that she is losing her mind," said 
the magistrate. He ran his eye further down the line. "What 
have we here, young women ? How this wickedness has 
spread! I must crush it out,” he added with decision, "how 
is it that it has captivated our young and pretty women ? Ah, 
Secretary, I must see those faces. Tell them all to stand." 
The order went out and was repeated in chorus by the magis¬ 
trate’s servants who had formed a half circle around the 
prisoners. 

They rose to their feet. Mr. Kim and Grandmother Pago¬ 
da looked frankly into the eyes of the magistrate; others of 
their number shifted their eyes as if they had, indeed, been 
guilty of some crime. The three young women turned tbeir 
faces aside and their cheeks crimsoned with shame. They 
had never before been gazed upon by other than members of 
their own families, and their faces crimsoned as the magistrate 
and his servants gazed into their faces with many a coarse 
jest. 

Grandmother Pagoda looked at the magistrate and then 
down the line into the faces of her three young friends. On 
either cheek burned a red spot. 

"Your Excellency," she said at last, "I am a poor, old. 
ignorant woman, perhaps I have no right to speak, but from 
the laws of the land and the dictates of etiquette I did not 
know that in case the Magistrate arrested any of his people 
he would allow them to be treated with insult, at least not 
till they were condemned.” 

"What, speak you to the magistrate thus ?' cried a run¬ 
ner. "PH teach you," and he struck her with the palm of his 
hand across the face. "Teach him his duties, will you ? 
Another word and your old age will not save you. What 
difference Is there between an arrested person and a con- 
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demned person when it comes to the Christiana ?” The mag¬ 
istrate did not rebuke him, and he walked off muttering 
something about insolence of old age. 

The magistrate waved his hand and the runners grew 
quiet while the prisoners waited for him to speak. 

"Here, you," he said, pointing to a rugged looking man 
with a skin burned into a deep brown, who stood in the 
middle of the line, "What is your name ?” 

“O-Kang-suk,” said the man. 

"Where do you live T 

"I live in this town, sir, down by the creek just above the 
bridge." 

"What are you following this wickedness for ? Tell me by 
what means does it lead you from your family, your ancient 
dan traditions, and cause you to incur the wrath of the 
spirits of your home, and jeopardize the safety of your neigh¬ 
bors, because of such infidelity ? Speak fellow, tell me, why T' 

"I think myself moat happy, your Excellency, that 1 can 
speak before you on this matter. Though I am dull of thought 
and ignorant of most things, I will try to give you an idea of 
the motives that have led me to do what you have been 
pleased to term, 'this great wickedness.’ My neighbors all 
know me, so do some of your servants. If they will, they can 
testify how 1 was of all the roughs in this town the greatest 
tough and filled with all villainy. Why sir, 1 have been the 
bully of the town many years, and, at some time or other, I 
have thrashed nearly all the younger generation; I have 
fought with every man in your service, and if they will testify 
to the truth, they will tell you that £ licked them all, but as 
they finally became connected with this office, they hare each 
one been diligent to see that I was punished for their humilia¬ 
tion. Why, sir, I hardly know how many times 1 have spent 
periods in your prison here, and I can show you scars all over 
ray legs where I have paid the penalty of many an escapade 
and some of the sins of my neighbors, and, air, you will par¬ 
don me, but I often used tolongfor a chance to show you that 
1 could drink more wine in a day than you could. Many said I 
could not do it, but I believe even now I could have done ao. 
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I whs guilty o£ all these sins and many more that I now blush 
to name. When 1 visited markets, which I often did, as I 
made my living a good part of the year traveling from one 
market to another, I did not think that I was happy, or that 
the day had been spent well unless I had crushed someone's 
hat You may punish the innocent as all magistrates do and 
have laid up many sins against the day of wrath, but I believe 
I was more wicked than you, sir. Do not think that 1 did not 
know better, and did not have times when I wanted to reform; 
they were many, but I could not do so, anymore than can you. 
I have been called in question so many times for the work 
of the devil at this place that I am now glad to be called here 
in question for my Lord’s work.’’ Here he extended his open 
palms toward the magistrate and while the tears trickled down 
his sunburnt cheeks, exclaimed with his face all aglow, "My 
sins are gone—all gone—and 1 am happy! happy! ” Mr. Kim 
said "amen” deeply and solemnly. 

The magistrate was mystified, and was growing angry; he 
had never dealt with anything like it before. What should 
he do? 

"The brazen scoundrel,” said he, to his secretary, "he 
would pretend that his new faith had reformed him. What 
mummery is this anyway? The old hag sings, and the 
preacher says ‘amen.’ What shall I do with them ? Did you 
say that Kim was associated with the foreigner?” he said 
without giving hie secretary time to answer. "Ah, I have it, 
they refuse to work in their fields on the seventh day, don’t 
they, ah, yes, and their noise is a nuisance.” 

"Here, you I” he called to the waiting line, "put out your 
hands, let me see them,” the order was repeated by a dozen 
yamen runners. "Out there with them, you there, you women, 
out with them now, or I will flog you and have done with it." 

They extended their hands before him, rough and worn 
with toil, and the secretary was sent down to examine them 
closely. “What do you say’ 1 —asked the magistrate "are they 
idle ?" ‘They may be, but their hands are as rough as a dog's 
pawswas the reply. 

"Well, well, but I was told they were idle.” 
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The bands of the little group gradually fell from 

weariness. 

"What!” roared the magistrate, "disobey me 1 Out with 
those hands, or I will flay you with the paddle.” The command 
brought all hands out again, but the strain was too great for 
the young women and they broke into tears as their hands 
again came down to their sides. The secretary, whispered 
something in the magstrate's ears and the latter nodded his 
head. 

"Down on your knees,” was the order, "now answer from 
the dust.” They all fell on their knees with their heads to the 
ground. 

"Now answer,” commanded the magistrate, "are you idle 
one day during each week ?” 

Mr. Kim became the spokesman for the company. “Yes, 
your Excellency,” he said without looking up form the earth, 
"that is our practice.” 

"One day out of seven,” repeated the official, "that means 
two months out of every year, idling for two months. No 
wonder your heads are full of all wickedness, what mean you?” 

“A word please, your Excellency," came the muffled voice 
of a man who had addressed the magistrate so bravely before. 

"Out with it you vagabond, what now? Be quick about it” 

“Pardon me, sir, for being bold to speak, but before I be¬ 
came a Christian 1 spent half my time either getting drunk or 
getting sober. I spent six months of the year after that man- 
•ner, and besides I was often injured in fights which made me 
idle many days, and, too, I often injured the other man and he 
was idle also. I beg of you not to take my word for it but ask 
anyone, or all of your servants if what Isay is not true. Now, 
sir, I work every day except the Sabbath, and have of my in¬ 
come bought a house, and God willing it shall be paid for soon. 
] never owned one before—I am now 40 years old. Not only 
that, sir, but 1 have also persuaded two men on either side of 
me to give up lives of drunkenness and they are making money 
too. You could get a good deal more money out of me by 
squeezing me now than you could have done before I was a 
Christian.” 
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1 Enough, fool,” replied the secretary, "we want no more 
of your prattle. You prove the vileness of your heart by mak¬ 
ing one word in your defence and adding one more to insult 
the Magistrate." 

‘Now you Kim, the gospel talker, what say you ? Out with 
it" 

"The previous speaker has put the matter plainer than 1 
could have done,” was the reply, "though I may add one point 
more, that is, the matter of observing the Sabbath in the 
worship of our (rod is binding upon us as a moral question, 
and whether it means life or death we shall have to do as our 
conscience dictates. To disobey you may mean suffering, sir, 
but to disobey God means eternal punishment Pirdon me, 
but your Excellency will know how to judge us in that case." 

The respectful but firm voice of the speaker infuriated the 
magistrate. "What have we here ? You defy me, you, 
you offspring of dogs, you lead this people to rebel against 
my will. Death! Fool, it means death! Such language means 
death 2 Hearken, you vermin ol the dust; let me hear of your 
being idle another day and I will beat the flesh from your bones, 
do you hear?" He then motioned to his secretary to continue 
the examinations. 

"You have heard the commands and threats of his Ex¬ 
cellency, now mark you and obey the man who has never brok¬ 
en his word. There is still more to follow. Answer, you from 
Rocky Ridge. The noise you make which you call singing is a 
nuisance and an offence to the town and to the ears of his Ex¬ 
cellency, the Magistrate, and it must stop." 

“I am sorry," said Mr. Kim, "that our singing has given 
offence. Yes, indeed, it would be possible for us to worship 
without singing, but it would not be natural. Our songs are 
but the outburst of joy; to stop it is like stopping the bird of 
its song. When wc gather it will be difficult to restrain the 
burst of song, but—’’ 

"Hold, there," commanded the secretary, "there is some¬ 
thing still to follow, a command that if oheyed may help you in 
restraining the burst of song,” and he took a slip of paper from 
a table and read. "Gathering of people for whatever cause 
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without permission within the bounds of this judiciary is from 
henceforth prohibited, on penalty of arrest and punishment—” 
this is his Excellency’s command Have you heard ? And, 
furthermore, the reading of what is called the Bible is prohibit¬ 
ed. Hear and obey. Return loyally to the service of his Maj¬ 
esty the Emperor, obedience to the government, and faithful¬ 
ness to the worshipful respect of your ancestors. You have 
heard the commands. Disobey on the peril of your lives.” 

“Do yon hear,” was asked each one in turn and they all 
replied. “Yes, your Excellency, we have heard.” 

When the company of Christians was dismissed, Mr. Kim 
fell in behind the rest as they turned to pass out of the yard, 
but before he stepped through the little gate at the side en¬ 
trance he was arrested by a motion from one of the magistrate’s 
servants and brought back before the magistrate. 

“I will hold you," said that official, "responsible for the 
actions of these Christians, and if they break my commands it 
will go hard with you." Mr. Kim met his look with a calm 
dignity but was allowed to make no reply. 

The attitude of the Christians in the mind of that official 
argued trouble, there was no cringing or protesting, and when 
he came to reflect they had made no promises to obey. It 
angered him, and his minions considered it safe to keep at 
their distance the rest of the day, and when they replied to a 
command it was with the greatest alacrity and with their 
loudest and most prolonged calls nf “yea-a-a-a.” 

The little company found their way by natural impulse 
down to the chapel. Mr. Kim took his seat on the raised plat¬ 
form at one end of the room and they gathered around him and 
looked into his face as a child gazss into the face of a parent 
He was their leader and must tell them what they must do. 
Even the man who had sat shivering from apprehension while 
in the presence of the magistrate was there and still shivered 
for fear, but he would be nowhere else. Mr. Kim looked down 
at their upturned faces and a great pity filled his heart 

“It is all right, Brothers, and Sisters,” he said soothingly, 
“we have already broken his command in gathering here, but 
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while you were all passing out, he called me back and told me 
lie would hold me responsible Tor all that should occur.” 

“No! no! it must not be that our Pastor suffer for us,” 
someone half sobbed. "Why, we ought to have had more dis¬ 
cretion, and have not come here.” 

“Shall we not quietly withdraw?” suggested someone. 

“What," said another, "we cannot pray any more, we can 
not read the Bible any more; we can not come here any more, 
and we can not sing any more." Then there was a pause, and 
so still was it that the chirping of a cricket filled the room with 
its plaint. Finally Grandmother Pagoda began to hum in an 
undertone "Stand up, stand up for Jesus." She looked up at 
the preacher and her eyes kindled. Receiving a nod from him, 
she raised her voice a Little louder, someone started in to 
follow Her, the pastor smiled his approval and others hummed 
it together, then when they struck the third stanza the com¬ 
pany rose to its feet and with their faces streaming, sang, till 
the song swept out over the town, up across the hill to the 
home of the magistrate and echoed back again from the moun¬ 
tain cliff. 

"Let us pray,” said Mr. Kim. Long and earnest were 
their prayers for help to endure the suffering that now await¬ 
ed their defiance of the magistrate's words; there were many 
sobs, “O Lord!” they cried, "help us to testify of Thee even 
though it be with beatings and death.” 

They turned to passages of Scripture and read aloud 
scenes in the New Testament of persecutions, and conquering 
faith, nor did they neglect the story of the martyrdom of 
Stephen. They read without formality, responding as differ¬ 
ent ones called for this passage or that. Mr. Kim let the 
meeting take its own course, and only assumed control when 
the darkness of the approaching night made it seem wise to 
send the exhausted people to their homes. He arose, and in¬ 
stantly each one gave closest attention. 

"And now.” he said, "go to your homes to pray and to 
rest I do not think any of you will be called on to suffer for 
to-day’s loyalty to Him and the testimony to your faith. Now, 
may God keep you, my dear people.” They departed in 
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silence, but not till each one had come forward and taken 
their pastor by the hand and looked earnestly into his face. 

“Hadn’t you better leave the town for a while/’ some one 
suggested. Mr. Kim held the man’s hand in both of his and 
looked earnestly down into his eyes and replied: 

"Peter said unto Him ‘Farbe it from thee, Lord/ and Jesus 
replied ‘get thee behind me Satan.’ Take it back, you will, 
won’t you, my friend; you would not want me to deny my 
Lord?" He smiled down at the man till his would-be friend 
broke into tears and loft tho room. 

Mr. Kim resided in the home of one of the Christians, 
and when his host stretched himself out on a mat for the night, 
the preacher continued long on his knees in prayer. Their 
sleeping arrangements were simple. A coarse mat covered 
each floor, and was their bed; a wooden block served each for 
a pillow. During the night, his host awoke and saw Mr. Kim 
sitting by the candle with his Bible still open before him. The 
morning light was just creeping in through the papered win¬ 
dows when there came a knock at the door. Mr. Kim respond¬ 
ed immediately to the call, and as he opened the door, a liver¬ 
ied runner of the Magistrate stood before him and ordered him 
to follow. Without a question Mr. Kira followed at the man's 
heels. He was taken to the prison, and before entering the 
building the runner called out in a prolonged "hello" which 
was taken up by many others and repeated again and again 
till the call echoed back from the mountain side. Ail in the 
town knew that an important capture had been made by the 
magistrate’s runners and the word "Christians” was on the 
lips of the people. 

Mr. Kim was thrust into the prison and no explanations 
were made and he asked no questions. He knew that the Mag¬ 
istrate intended to visit upon him the punishment due all those 
who had disobeyed his orders. All that day he waited ap¬ 
prehensively for the trial and the inevitable punishment, but 
no one visited him and no food was brought to hia cell. Occa¬ 
sionally he heard voices in trivial conversation, or in high 
altercation. During the early morning there had been a trial 
and the prisoner had been placed on a plank and beaten. He 
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heard the cries and moanB and the victim had been dragged 
back into a cell adjoining his own and left there to bemoan 
his bruises. It was hard to wait, harder than punishment. It 
was evident that his friends were not permitted to see him, 
for he had confidence in their willingness to suffer in the ef¬ 
fort to help their pastor. Their absence added testimony to 
the rinor of his coming punishment. He watched the sun 
when it swung westward and shot its rays between the heavy 
planks of his prison—then silence reigned over the place. The 
light spot on the floor began to stretch across the room; he 
watched it as it traveled bit by bit toward the opposite wall; 
he listened for noises while his eyes measured the distance 
between this bit of earth and the sun's rays, then when the 
space was covered he noted another task for the sun to per¬ 
form, and again watched it through its labor till at last the 
bright streak had stretched to the opposite side of the room. 
Then it slowly climbed the wall till it had reached as high as 
bis head when it suddenly grew dim. A roof on the opposite 
side of the yard was shutting off the light Finally it went 
out and the sun had finished its daily task. He watched the 
shadows of the evening darken up his cell till twilight reigned 
within, then the corners darkened and gloom filled the room. 
At last only a halo of twilight hovered around the heavily 
barred aperture used as a window on the opposite side of the 
room. It was above his head. He went to it, pulled himself 
up to the opening and looked out at the yard and the silent 
bulkling on the opposite side. He tried the bars without in¬ 
tent otherwise than a restless desire to feel their strength. 
They resisted his efforts to stir them. He then stt down ob 
the opposite side of the room and waited. It was so hard to 
wait. At last he bowed in prayer, and then with peace in hia 
heart stretched himself on the ground to rest. 

How long he had been sleeping he did not know, but sud¬ 
denly, he was awakened by a light, flickering through the 
cracks nf his prison wall, and voices speaking in low guarded 
tones. The chain rattled on his door and two men came in. 
They each carried a heavy cndgel and one of them bad alung 
a rope over his shoulder. 
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“Delighted to see you," said a voice whom he recognized 
as Chang-dingi. “Sorry we have not better quarters for you, 
but our country is poor and her guest rooms, I fear, are not 
luxurious. In fact I fear you are in a hard way. We know 
you aud we know that you have committed no crime; however, 
the magistrate has determined to make an example of you. 
My friend here, and I, have determined to help you if we can, 
that is if you will let us. Now, there is a little custom which 
is followed in this prison with which you may not be familiar, 
otherwise, you no doubt would express delight at our coming. 
The prisoners arc in the habit of making their keepers a pres¬ 
ent and they in their turn agree to make the punishment light 
Of course we do not know what your sentence will be, but you 
can not hope to escape the paddle. We have some skillful men 
with us who can strike terrific blows without hurtmg. A 
few days ago my friend here pounded the end of the paddle 
almost to pieces on the ground, and the magistrate thought 
the prisoner was being beaten terrifically. I simply told the 
prisoner that whenever he heard the paddle fall he must howl 
lustily, throw up his head, and make all the hideous grimaces 
known to fiends; he did his part well and got off without a 
scratch. I only charged him five hundred yang and ray friend 
here charged him only five hundred yang. One thousand 
yang; and he escaped with a whole skin! Cheap payment, 
wasn't It? What do you say." They had squatted down on 
the ground with Mr. Kim, and the light fell full into their 
faces, nonchalant, humorous, yet filled with cunning cruelty. 

"Friends,” said Mr. Kim in reply, "1 am a Christian and it 
is against my religion to lie even to gain great advantages. I 
want you to believe me when 1 tell you that I have no money. 
I receive a monthly stipend from my employer and when 1 
have paid my traveling expenses out of it there is nothing left. 
I have not even money enough to send home to my wife and 
child. My home is 800 li from here. My wife tills our rice 
fields for a living; were I not preaching the Gospel and doing 

it from the standpoint of sacrifice, it would be with a sense of 

shame that I have to confess that I do not add to the support 
of my family. My wife ia a true woman and for the love of 
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the cause to which I have given ray life does her task cheer¬ 
fully. I tell you fraukly and sincerely I have but few cash 
that I could give. I beseech you, do not press me in this mat¬ 
ter for I have told you the truth. Let me meet whatever 
cruelty the magistrate may be disposed to put upon me, for, 
indeed, I am ready to be offered up for the cause 1 love, and 
let me add lest you should not understand me, and -please give 
close attention to my meaning; though 1 might have any 
amount of money I would not bribe you under any considera¬ 
tion. It will save needless effort on your part if you can un¬ 
derstand that it would be impossible for rae to break a moral 
law enjoined upon me by my religion. Suffering and even 
death are simple things; to break God’s law by a falsehood 
might overwhelm me for eternity.” 

He had spoken with simple dignity and in & language that 
had carried conviction. It was not what they expected to hear. 
They had looked for sullen refusal, or whimpering protestation 
which might end in a compromise. They came prepared, how¬ 
ever, to get their money however stubborn the resistance. 

"I fear,” said the previous speaker at last, “that you do 
nut know that at first we would make a polite request for what 

we want and then if we do not receive it, or a reasonable sum, 
we compel the prisoner to give what we demand. That is the 
custom of the prison and it would really seem unreasonable to 
break so good and so old a custom. Now think a bit before 
you come to so determined a decision. See," he added holding 
up the rope and showing his cudgel, "wc came prepared to en¬ 
force our request. There arc a good many hours between now 
and daylight and your trial can not come off before nine o'clock 
to-morrow. His Excellency does not rise with the cock crow¬ 
ing. It is astonishing how much beating a man will take be¬ 
fore he yields,” he continued meditatively, as if to give time for 
the form of his words to take effect, "you arc a ringed chap 
and it would take some time for us to beat resistance out of 
such a mass of muscles but in the end you would be beaten to 
the fleor. Why, man, some people think that the magistrate's 
paddle is terrible, but it is only a mother’s caress beside what 
happens in these cells sometimes when we have a specially 
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obstinate prisoner. Let me see," he added, as if ruminating 
over the matter, “800 li from here a few- paddy fields? I believe 
he is telling the truth, as above all things he claims honesty. 
Now one of our men happens to come from a town near there; 
this good man might give us an order on his wife, and if she 

has not ready money, why she could mortgage one of her fields; 
or an order written to his employer stating that he was under 
distressing circumstances, that wculd certainly bring money to 
one so faithful to his employer. See here," he added, turning 
directly to Mr. Kim, "you see we often have to suezest to our 
friends easy methods out of financial difficulties. You may 
have just overhe-ard my meditations on the matter; if you have, 
why, just consider them addressed to you and kindly be as ex¬ 
peditious as possible and write out such an order for us. See," 
he continued, “we came prepared in all these little details. I 
have a sheet of paper and I think that my friend here will be 
able to produce a pen. Oh, yes, 1 forgot some of our friends 
are nnt ready with the pen on business matters of this kind. I 
will therefore write out for you the form and then you will not 
even have to copy it; that will be so easy and simple you will 
hardly know that it has been done.” 

He then bent down tn the lantern and wrote on a slip of 
paper a demand for one thousand yang to be paid to the bearer. 
“Now,” said he, straightening up, "I have left proper places For 
you to fill in the names of any persons you may see fit; prob¬ 
ably your wife would be the easiest one to address; we might 
let you have paper enough to make a love letter out of it; as 1 
think of it, that would be a better plan. You will pardon me 
for suggesting these little details, but I have found by long prac¬ 
tice that these things come a trifle awkward to the uninitiated. 
Not every one is in the habit of writing love letters. No reflec¬ 
tion intended, you know.” 

“Dear, dear it does seem such a pity that men will often be 
so foolish as to refuse to do what after much suffering they 
will be compelled to do anyway. It seems to me, friend, that 
your argument is fallacious for who could blame a man for do¬ 
ing what he is compelled to do; or, who on earth would order 
a man to do what he coukl not do ? Would you order a coolie 
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to pick up a house and carry it on his back, and because he 
could not do so would you beat him for not obeying? No, you 
would have more sense. Now, is your God less just than you? 
If we beat you into a pulp could you help giving to us ? Bribe ? 
Why man you use the wrong word, you are not bribing us; we 
are robbing you and compelling you to give to us. Would you 
be condemned for being robbed ? Your moral argument will not 
stand. Now, would it not be better for you to shell out quietly 
and let us labor for your interest to-morrow, or if you think 
that by mitigatine your punishment to-morrow it would be tan¬ 
tamount to a bribe on your part, why, to save your con- 
Bcience, we will let you take the whole force of the beatings, 
that is, if you frankly say that you want it to be so. but in any 
case, we arc here to rob you. Understand it is robbery if that 
idea fits your conscience any better. Most people like to under¬ 
stand that we are helping them and they pay an honest price 
the same as a man would pay the price of a shelter from a 
storm, J really fear that to-morrow will be a stormy day for 
you; usually they think it is for their advantage, that is an they 
know about it, and I think that they are right, but as we are 
liberal and generous as to other people's opinions, you are priv¬ 
ileged to look at it from any direction you want to. Now, 
friend, here are slips of paper and here is a good pen and a 
light sufficient for the work; just take them in your hand and 
if needs be, think of it a moment, but in any case sign what I 
have written." 

Mr. Kim reached for the slips of paper ns they were hand¬ 
ed to him and immediately tore them into bits and replied: 

"In many things 1 am weak and do not always understand 
God’s word, but among the many blessings He has bestowed 
upon me is a healthy body and there lies no power in the hand 
of man to rob me in the way you have planned. To knock me 
down and take from me my money would not be difficult, but 
to compel me to sign such a paper is beyond the power of you 
or your magistrate or any other man, and therein lies my 
responsibility. To submit to dishonesty for personal comfort 
would in my mind, be as great a crime as to commit the dis¬ 
honest act myself." 
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“Well,’’ said the runner, "I regret exceedingly your de¬ 
cision, as it will impose upon us an unpleasant task and cause 
you considerable inconvenience.” Motioning to his com¬ 
panion, they attempted to seize Mr. Kim by the wrists. He 
had risen with them. He had hunted the tiger in his north¬ 
ern home to a purpose and lacked neither strength nor cour¬ 
age, and when seized, he straightened up and caught his tor¬ 
mentor under the chin and with one motion hurled him 
through the partly open door. The act was so sudden and 
unexpected that the second man had not recovered himself 
before Mr. Kim picked him up and shook him till his teeth 
rattled and he cried out in terror. Mr. Kim dropped him and 
he ran Incontinently for the door. Just without the door he 
stumbled over his accomplice who had begun to recover From 
the shock of his fall. They started to flee, then thought of 
the open door, and with one impulse turned to close it but 
Mr. Kim stood in the doorway looking down upon them. The 
in on who had acted as spokesman in the dialogue with Mr. 
Kim was a coward but he had some wit and raised his voice 
for help, hut the wordB were strangled in his throat. “See 
here," said Mr. Kim sternly, shaking the man with such good 
will that he crumpled into a heap when he released him. “I 
am a prisoner of the Magistrate and as yet uncondemned and 
you will lay hands upon me unlawfully at your peril. You 
may not agree with my philosophy but you will agree that I 
am not helpless. You have called yourselves robbers, which 
is correct, and I shall defend myself as I would against any 
highwayman. Now take note; your clubs are in my cell and I 
can use them, note also that your rope is there and I would 
not hesitate to tie both of you to the post where you have 
made others suffer ao often. For me to escape would bring 
you into trouble, would it? Well, you need not fear my escape, 
which as you see I could easily do. I am here to answer for 
no sin, and fear nothing, but to the Magistrate alone do I sub¬ 
mit." The moonlight scudding from beneath a cloud filled 
the yard with light, and showed the prison key at Mr. Kim's 
feet. He picked it up and handed it to the astonished jail 
keepers and withdrew within the cell. He listened to the 
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Crating of the heavy key in the lock, and to the retreating 
feet—theu lay down and was soon lost in profound slumber. 
He did not realize, however, the implacable purpose of the 
men of blood. Had he done so, no tiger in his mountain home 
would have watched with a more wakeful eye. He underrated 
their resources even as they had underrated his strength. 

The two men in crime hastened to take counsel with 
their friends regarding the strangest of all strange creatures 
with whom they had come in contact. Four boon companions 
were sleeping on the floor of one of the rooms that op8n out 
on the street in front of the Magistrate’s office. 

“What’s up now,” they asked when Mr Kim’s two perse¬ 
cutors awoke them. “Ah,” said one, “got it easy, did you ? 
How much ? Come now, divide your plunder. We gave the 
job to you thinking you had a tough customer.” These and 
other remarks were hurled at the two men as they entered 
the roam and roused out the sleepers. 

(To be Continued). 
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The Korea Magazine 

NOVEMBER, 1917 
Editorial Notes. 


*VTOT very long ago iron from China was being landed on 
the Pacific coast of the United States at less expense 
than similar iron could be sent by rail from the iron mines of 
Michigan to San Francisco. Then iron and steel products 
were shipped from the United States to China and Japan at a 
price which could not be approached by iron manufacturers in 
either country. Now all this Is changed. There are no ships 
to take iron to America, and there is an embargo against ship¬ 
ping iron and steel products from America to Japan and China 
except in restricted quantities. And as a consequence Japan 

must now not only seek supplies of iron in China, but must also 
develop the mines from which the ore is to be obtained. In 
this situation there is much to bring these two nations closer 
together. 

mHE Herald of Ana, a Tokyo weekly printed m English and 
edited by M. Zumoto, in a recent issue contained an 
editorial on Foreign Journalism in Japan which is so well worth 
consideration that we print it in full: 

By the foreign press in Japan we mean primarily the 
English publications undertaken by Britishers or Americans, 
and to those of them who profess to promote better under¬ 
standing and mutual appreciation of our country and theirs, 
we venture to suggest a study of our language at least to the 
extent of being able to intelligently follow Japanese papers 
and magazines. Those who are spokesmen of the British or 
American interests in the Far East, or whose journals propose 

to inform their nationals of our affaira, might also do their 
work better or more to the point if they did not rely on Japan¬ 
ese translators as they do now. But, as it is, their comments 
On our foreign policies sometimes result in rectifying mistakes 
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that might otherwise be committed and their criticisms of our 
national or popular affaire sometimes make a number of Japan- 
ese readers think. When they write off the mark, the general 
public knows it through the Japanese preBs but not much 
harm is done because most Japanese are accustomed to what 
they deem one-sided views of foreigners. Altogether the mat¬ 
ter is no worse than a cause for our sympathy, as those journ¬ 
alists cannot read Japanese while many of ua read English. 

The case is quite different with the editors whose pro¬ 
gramme ia the interpretation of the East to the West and vie* 
versa. With all laudable intentions on earth they are liable to 
arouse feelings of distrust on account of an over-dose of 
mutual felicitation or mistaken judgment. Japanese advisers 
and translators are partly to blame for these errors: they still 
hold to the old way of telling foreigners what they would care 
to know, thinking it is the best method of promoting interna¬ 
tional goodwill. This makes other foreign papers still more 
furious over what they happen to find in the Japanese press, 
and they are often no nearer the mark. But the foreign 
writers themselves, who retain the dogmatic attitude of pat¬ 
ronizing condescension, as before, would not take the trouble 
to carefully weigh real facts, even if these were brought to 
their notice. The real facta can only be read between the 
llnea of Japanese publications, which also represent the two 
poles of diplomatic guardedness and bombastic exaggeration 
for political reasons. 

Christian missionaries can reach the Japanese heart only 
on the basis of their sympathetic appreciation of our culture, 
combined with enough knowledge of our language to preach 
and converse with the most ignorant. Diplomatic and con¬ 
sular services, too, are made efficient with competent linguistic 
knowledge and succeed to the measure of dealing with us as 
friends. The foreign press, from its nature, must go further 
and criticize things Japanese, to really enlighten the people 
for whose good it professes to stand in many cases. Hence a 
greater need for it of thorough mastery of our speech to find 
out (or itself whether the Japanese, not their official or press 
representatives, but the thinking portion of the general public, 
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■re ready to be assimilated to the Teutonic, British or Ameri¬ 
can type or culture, or to wish to be out of the world struggle 

for any sort of supremacy after the present war. If any 
British or American writers in Japan still dream the old dream 
of leading Japan or China to their own scheme for world 
peace, we fear they will be sorely disappointed. If they mean 
to keep us as friends after the war and wish us to co-operate 
with them in our way, for harmony and progress of mankind, 
we shall reciprocate their sentiment most heartily. Japan has 
yet a great deal to learn from Britain and America, and the 
best teacher, aa they aay, ia he who is always anxious to 
learn. 


The Snow. 

BY 

Yl Che-Hyun (1287-1307 A. D.) 

The wild north wind rolls up the trembling earth, and 
flings its shadows over hill and river. In the bosom of the 
clouds is heaped up snow that gives the traveller anxious 
thought All heaven and earth are blotted out in whirtwinda 
of confusion. The ground is robed in glistening white, a new 
and freah creation. At first I thought it was the Milky Way 
had broken loose and fallen to earth or that the hill-tops driven 
by the storm were down upon us. The angels of the sky, rob¬ 
ed in their rainbow garb, fluttered around like phoenix birds. 
The fairies of the deep flashed forth their dragon scales. My 
horse’s hoofs slip as he stands in fear. He moves not though 
I let him feel the whip. My woolen robe takes on a hundred 
pounds of weight, while I inside its folds, think of Maing Yang- 
yang, of how he rode his donkey in the snow and thought 
out verses to relieve his hunger. How grateful is the master 
of the inn who dips a glass of wine to cheer me. I take my 
sett beside the cat that sleeps upon the warm and grateful 
floor. Have you not seen Choo Saing's fine pictures of the 
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•now, how on one little sheet he piles its vast creation ? The 
willows by the river-baok are weighted down where crow-birds 
used to light The little inn haa closed its door and not a 
breath of smoke appears. A guest is starting: off upon his 
cart into the wilderness. Official duties make him pull his 
bridle rein so hard and twist his horse's nose. How grateful 
is his lot who draws around his ears his quilt and floats off into 
common country dreams, to let the world of heat and cold 
drive forward as it pleases. I too have known the world that 
Cho Saing pictures and so shall ne’er forget the meaning of bis 
pen. If we some day should meet, Cho SaLng and I, I’d clasp 
his hand and talk with him about the landscapes of. the snow. 

The Cat. 

BY 

. Yi Che-Hyun 

Two ears you have and two green eyes, 

And claws and teeth, 

And yet how rata abound and gnaw acd scrape! 
Why sleep? Awake, say I! 

Korean Arts And Crafts 

S. T. Smith. 

The ordinary tourist who passes through Korea has no ex¬ 
pectation of either seeing cr finding any art treasures, and who 
shall blame him, for there is no availnble literature on the sub¬ 
ject He fully expects to satisfy all his aesthetic tastes in China 
and Japan. He may have great hopes of acquiring in those 
countries things both old, beautiful and unique, meanwhile he 
wishes to have some souvenir of Korea. 

What happens ? The first bright thing that catches his eye 
is bound to be some piece of furniture plastered over with lurid 
brass; this he will acquire, together with some brass vessels, 
some pieces of amber (imported from Germany), and the rest 
of his purchases, should they have any pretensions to artistic 
value, are probably of Chinese or Japanese origin although 
guaranteed to be "genuine Korean.” 
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While our rich friend is acquiring these objects which 
thoroughly please him, a little old man with a wizened face 
and shabby kimono, but with the eyes of a hawk for beauty, is 
peering into the lumber shops in the back streets of Seoul. In 
his hand is a small piece of pottery, crude In shape, of old rich 
glaze almost black, from which emerges in small flocks a dull 
soft iron red colour of much beauty. He breathes upon it, and 
polishes it with the sleeve of his kimono, haggles much over 
the price, and in the end it is his very own for 30 sen. 

That same night with two or three old crony friends they 
will look at that piece for hours, strange grunts and sibilant 
ejaculationa proceeding the while, all expressive of pleasure 
and admiration. 

Now what do these old cronies know ? Assuredly this; any 
mediocre cabinet maker can make to-morrow a better brans 
trimmed cabinet than the one our friend has bought, but no 
potter on earth can produce that glaze again, or give it the 
softness and lustre which 300 years of atmosphere has bestow¬ 
ed upon it Let us be just: old Korean cabinet work is often 
beautiful, and has the additional merit of being original, and in 
some instances where the use of brass is restrained, or absent 
entirely, no finer cabinet work could be imagined. The 
Korean connoiseur has a code of beauty by which he judges 
a cabinet Most pieces are naturally divided by a vertical line 
in the center, on either side are panels of rare wood often of 
exquisite grain, the nearer these match their counterparts in 
grain and colour the better the cabinet 

Having truthfully described the average visitor vis * vis 
Korean art, we shall now dare to turn our attention to the 
Foreign Resident in Korea. Surely he has risen above the level 
of objects in brass which are the bane of the life of his servants 
and cost in labour and polish a substantial sum every year ? 
But let us face the facts. With all his opportunities, with two 

excellent museums in Seoul, often assisted by a real affection 
for the Korean and all things pertaining to the country and its 
history, in the majority of cases he kas acquired very little more 
in knowledge or possessions than the tourist obtains in a few 
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days. Lamentable as this may be, the cause of it is only in 
port a want of taste and the trained eye and I am inclined to 

think arises from a spirit of cock suredness which reiterates 
ad nauseam "there never was much in the way of art in Korea* 
and what skill the Koreans once had is entirely tost; anything 
pretty that is old probably came from China.” The writer* of 
the standard books on Korea in English were hard put to fill 
up sven a brief chapter on Art and with the small amount of 
knowledge and examples available at the time of writing the 
only wonder is that they did so well; but it must never be for¬ 
gotten that they have told us practically nothing. Dr. Allen in 
his vejy readable book "Things Korean" is an exception to the 
general run of authors on Korea and tells the following 
interesting anecdote which I take the liberty of quoting. He 
Is speaking of the now famous Celadon Pottery of the Koryu 
Period. "On the occasion of my having saved the life of the 
Prince as mentioned in another chapter my services were re¬ 
warded by the presentation of a small piece of this ware. It 
was brought to me In great state by a retinue of palace runners 
and when the handsome lacquer box was taken from its silken 
wrappings and found to contain a little gray howl, carefully 
packed in cotton wool, ray amazement must have been quite 
evident, for It took much difficult explanation before I could 
be made to realize that this was the most highly prized article 
the Korean Court could present to me. Perhaps my expecta¬ 
tions had been raised too high; at any rate it seemed at the 
time absurd that my three months of arduous and perilous 
work were only prized at the price of a little empty bowl of 
what seemed to me to be quite ordinary China wire." 

It may be of interest to add, that after the Doctor's eyes 
were opened he used his unique opportunities to make a rare 
collection of Korean objects of art, probably the first of many 
similar collections which from time to time have left these 
shores for America. 

The artistic world of America has always taken a keen 
interest in Korean art and one hopes that one of the curator* 
of the many museums there, which have good Korean collec¬ 
tions, will aliortly publish a much needed book oa the subject 
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The last ten years has greatly increased our knowledge trf the 
subject In band and the chief credit la due to the admirable 
work of th* Japanese Government and the many official a and 
private gentlemen amongst them, whose research, taste and 
love of the antique has done so much for those who care for 
these things and to whom we heartily render our thanks. 
During the last ten years the graves have opened their mouths 
and disclosed to our wondering eye* a new world of art and 
beauty. Under the Korean regime it was not only criminal 
but a heinous offence to exhume no old grave. This explains 
the rarity and value of the Httle gray bowl in the preceding 
anecdote. Now what was so rare is comparatively common, 
and genuine specimens of Korean Celadon can be acquired 
by persona of moderate means. 

The many excavations up and down the country have 
shown us first of ell the civilization of the primitive dwellers 
of Korea. There are the usual remains of the stone age, com¬ 
prising axe-heads, domestic utensils, swords, daggers and 
arrow heads. These finds might belong to any primitive 
people and attest the universality of the race. 

This age was followed by a period which promises great 
things for future research. The learned Dr. Munro has dis¬ 
covered in South Japan many remains of a people who used 
iron and bronze and whom he thinks undoubtedly reached 
the shores of Japan from Korea. The evidence for this is, in 
the main, the fact that the excavated remains of pottery and 
bronzes are exactly the same In both Japan and Korea Per¬ 
haps this peculiar pottery so hard in texture and vigorous in 
shape waa made especially for mortuary purposes. But what 
fills one with great astonishment is the strong family likeness 
of these vessels to the remains of early civilization found on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

At a later stage I shall have occasion to strongly empha¬ 
sise the remarkable traces of Grecian Influence in the remains 
of the Silla and Koryu Periods in Korea. The invention of 
the potter’s wheel conferred more benefits on humanity than 
most other great and early blessings of civilization. But there 
are pots and vessels often brought to the light in these days 
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which are anterior to the introduction of the potter's wheel 
into Korea. The clay was moulded by hand in a string bag and 

the vessel may have been baked in the sun or in a rude form 
of kiln. The shape is naturally uneven and the marks of the 
string are incised on the outside of the vessel. Who realises 
today how important pots and pans are to human life and 
comfort ? Not the least valuable lesson to be acquired from 
Defoe's "Robinson Crusoe" is the order and number of the 
primary essentials of life. You may remember that his strug¬ 
gles to make and successfully bake some pottery vessels 
exercised Mb inventive faculties more than any other problem 
that he was called upon to solve in his isolation. We may 
hopefully expect that future research and excavation will 
reveal much information as to the early settlers in Korea and 
greatly help towards the solution of the problem of the origin 
of the Koreans, and T am convinced that it is along these lines 
of research that future students of tMs fascinating subject 
will pursue their enquiries. The evidence of language and 
the testimony of history being insufficient by themselvet 
"truth must again flourish out of the earth.” 


Korean Edict Against Christianity. 

(Issued in The 5th Year op Hun-jong, 1839). 

His Majesty says, Aloe for our times! That which God 
(CViro) gives us is our nature. The Book of History says. 
"Almighty God ( WhanQ-aang-je) gives conscience, a some¬ 
thing that pertains to every man. These two, nature and con¬ 
science, come from one and the same source. He whom we 
call Ch'un is Sang-je (God). CA'tm expresses His existence, 
and Sang-jt His attributes aud power. In one case we read 
that he gives life, and in another conscience. This does not 
mean that we can hear His audible voice. In the law that 
governs His affairs, the two primal elements have a part, and 
in the changing of the seasons all tMngs live and grow. 

Man has had conscience given him that he may recognize 
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the Four Virtues, love, kindness, courtesy, and tact. Among 
men there are the Five Relationships that pertain to father and 
eon, king and courtier, husband and wife, age and youth, and 
friend and friend. 

These are all fundamentals, things inherited, not made by 
man. So we read, “When God (Ck'wn) created the universe 
he gave to each created thing its particular nature.” 

In following the natural laws, therefore, we obey God, 
but in running counter to them we disobey Him. So then in 

our acknowledgment of God (C&’un) and in our service of 
Him we cannot but obey the Four Virtues and the Five Laws 
of Relationship. 

Since the days of Pok-heui*si, Sillong, Yo and Soon, men 
who have served God (Ch’un) with all the heart, and done His 
will with reverence and fear, have had only the Four Virtues 
and the Five Laws of Relationship to govern them. Our 
great master Confucius regarded the ancients as his spiritual 
parents. Till the daya of the Song Dynasty, those who under¬ 
stood God's law, and taught it to the people, had only these 
precepts to guide them. Any departure whatever from them 
was regarded as heresy, how much more this dark and deceit¬ 
ful religion that comes to us from beyond the borders, and that 
has no place in the Sacred Books ? 

There are laws in the state that demand the life of any 
one who practises these things. This is what we mean hy 
the king’s rule that guards his people against error. 

Alas for our times I Our country was once a land of en¬ 
lightenment, blessed from past ages with good customs and 
sound teaching that have long endured. Our great and holy 
father, at the appointment of God, set up this kingdom and 
made known the principles of religion, taught the people and 
exalted the sayings of Confucius. 

Good kings of the past and their children never ceased in 
their efforts to warn the people to fulfil the will of God (CA'un) 
so that blessings might ever attend them. There have been 
born to us great numbers of upright literati, with noted minis¬ 
ters, and even the common people have been greatly blessed. 
In the homes the teachings of Confucius have been revered, 
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and from house to house the doctrine of the Songs has been 
made our own. Men renowned for loyalty and filial piety and 
women for a virtuous and faithful life have-abounded. The cere¬ 
monies that attended marriage, mourning, and sacrifice have 
been faithfully observed. Scholars, farmers, manufacturers 
and merchants, each in his own way has lived and done his 
part, one helping the other to better ways, so that the state 
might be blessed thereby. 

Now our King Chung-jong, a man, blessed with the mind 
of God (Ch’un), and with all thegifta of the many kings who 
have preceded him, was a scholar and crowned with the 
grace of kingship, and yet he was pestered with abominable 
creatures like Seung-hoon, who purchased every sort of wes¬ 
tern book that he could lay his hands on, calling them Ch' wn- 
joo-Hak (The Religion of God). Wholly unauthorized by any 
use in the past, with all manner of subtlety and in a way no 
Sage ever thought of, this cult Increased and grew so as to de¬ 
ceive and fascinate the people, till it brought upon us a world 
of barbarians and wild beasts. 

King Chung-jong seeing this and fearing what the end 
might be, severely punished the leaders, but the leaders only, 
letting the others go free in the hope that their love of life 
might induce them to turn to a better way. He could not pos¬ 
sibly have shown more leniency. Even swine and monsters 
of the deep, yes owls and wolves, would have been moved by 
this to repent, but these people, having lost all conscience, and 
being incapable of reform, continued till the year sin-poo (1801) 
when they were dealt with according to ther evil ways. 

People of shallow judgment have helped on these evil 
doings; while the ignorant masses have been carried away by 
them. Even ministers of state have been known to frequent 
its groups; and homes where the ancient Classics used to be 
studied, have fallen victims as well. Thus even the literati 
have shared its unholy practices. Cho Moon-mo (a Chinaman) 
with his hair cut, and disguised as a native, has travelled about 
our markets. Sa Yang, by letter, attempted to call for foreign 
men-of-war to aid him. Such evil acts and unseemly deeds 
have grown rampant 
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If King Soon-jo and the Dowager Queen Chung-soon had 
not dealt with these hobgoblins by axe and hammer, and de¬ 
stroyed them utterly, there is nosa>ing what would have been 
the end for state and people. 

Alas, now forty years have passed, and the laws against 
them have fallen into disuse, while the evil has increased and 
grown. Evil spirits and reptiles ever hiding their shadows, sow 
their obnoxious seeds, and rebels against the state go here and 
there under assumed names. They learn foreign languages 
for the sake of filthy lucre, and harbour foreigners in their 
midst not only once but many times. This poison has reached 
the farthest limits of the land and the days we live in are 
worse even than 1801. 

1 , humble though 1 be, following in the way of my fathers 
and my beloved mother, cannot but use the power that God 
has given me to stamp it out Though I cannot expect to re¬ 
form or restore souls utterly darkened by it, or to rescue 
those hopelessly tangled in ita toils, who go forth indifferent to 
death, still, aa the parent of my people, I cannot but feel for 
them a sorrow of heart and deepest commiseration. 

I have heard that ir you punish people without definitely 
letting them know their faults, you will raise keen resentment. 
I intend, therefore, to take up the matter of this evil item by 
item, and show its wrong, scatter the facts among the officials, 
and people of the eight provinces, so as to have them under¬ 
stand fully. Give your closest attention to this I pray. 

Alas, those who believe in this religion say, “Our teaching 
means the worship and service of God ( Ch'un ).” Now the wor¬ 
ship and service of God is something that is right and true; 
but their way of worship consists only in forgiving sin and 
dispensing their so-called love. By their acts they really insult 
God (CA’un) and dishonour His Name. Our idea of service, 
on the other hand, is that we follow the Four Virtues and the 
Five Relationships which show forth God’s purpose and will. 
One can see without further explanation the difference between 
the two. 

He whom they call Jesus, we cannot understand. Was 
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he man or evil spirit? Is the whole story concerning him true 
or false ? Hb followers say that he was in the beginning God 
(Ck'un), and that he came to earth, that he died and that he 
again ascended and became God Almighty (Ch'vn-joQ), the 
ruler of all men and things. 

In essence Ch'v.n (God) is without sound or smell, while 
man has a body and all that goes with it. It is impossible that 
man should ever be God or that the two should be united. The 
statement that God (Cft’-un) had come down to be a man, and 
that the man had gone up again and become God (Ch'un) is 
surely the limit of absurdity, intended to deceive people and 
lead them astray. Think this over I pray you. Is there any 
such statement in all history? 

Alas, if you had no father how could you be born, and if no 
mother who would bring you up ? The desire to repay one’s 
parents for all their kindness will always remain the base of 
every religion, but these Christians say, “The parents of the 
body are only parents of the body, but the priest of God 
(Ch’un-joo-ja) he is the parent of the soul.” We should, there¬ 
fore, loye him and not them, and so they cast off their parents. 
How can men ever harbour such a gross view as this? 

The law of sacrifice is the grateful acknowledgment of all 
that parents have done, so that they are viewed by the filial 
son as still alive and not dead. This is a most natural thought 
for men to have; but these ChristianB destroy the tablet and 
do away with sacrifice altogether, saying that the dead know 
nothing. If thb bo 30 what about the 3 oal then that they 
talk of ? Their statements, head and tail, do not agree but are 
most inconsistent. 

The tiger is a wicked beast, but still even the tiger knows 
its parents and its offspring. Even wolves and Eea monsters 
have the spirit of sacrifice to God. These religionists though 
they have heads that are round and heels that are square are 
not equal to the brute beasts. Who would dream that man 
could lose his conscience to such a degree? The law of right 
as relates to the Superior Man can never be done away with 
from the earth. 

These people talk of priests and pope. This is not only 
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like the barbarians with their chiefs but like ordinary robber 
bands. It fa like taking away the power by force from the 
officials of the land. They do not recognize the authorities 
that exist, and desire to do away with every law of the state. 
How could you possibly think of greater confusion and dis¬ 
order than Hub? 

The very dual principle in nature points to our parents, a 
proof that can never be denied. The fact that these men do 
not marry is an exceedingly foolish thing, and yet they claim 
special virtue on account of it Those of this faith have no 
law that governs the separations of the sexes, but mix in a 
way most disorderly. If we ceased to marry, where would 
the race be ? And if we mixed as they do the fundamental 
principles of life would disappear. If we deny both king and 
father what meaning would there be in talking of husband 
and wife? All such names as "Holy Mother,” “Spiritual 
Father,” "Baptism,” “Confirmation” but add to the general 
confusion. It is like the tricks of the spirit of the fox, the 
witch-woman, the sorcerer or the charmer, who pretend to 
cure, exorcize spirits, and deceive the people generally. How 
can any man with the slightest grain of common sense ever 
let himself be so led away ? 

Words like Heaven and Hell are weighty and they can 
easily sway the mind. But such are like the statements of 
the Buddha—old and decayed. They have been explained away 
from long ages gone by, so that nothing remains to be said by 

anyone. Who ever set such ideas in motion I wonder ? In h 
word it is all a lot of nonsense. Though these people are 
born like others fashioned in the same mould, and have 
parents and relations just like the rest of us, yet they would 
throw all these away, give up the fundamental lawB, and seek 
their happiness in an imaginary' world full of uncertainty. 
This surely is a case of blind infatuation. 

There is, however, a law by which blessing can be won, 
as the Book of Poetry tells us: 

"To be one with the Divine Will (Myung) is the way to 
win fulness of blessing.” 

Also it says: 
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"The good man of aincere and upright life will find bless¬ 
ing and peace of soul. To be one with the Divine will means 
to be in accord with natural Law. A change of mind means 
a departure from the right way, and this comes from a selfish 
desire for worldly gain.” 

One can see from these that there is a way by which 
blessing comes. To do otherwise, even though we seek bless¬ 
ing, will only bring trouble. 

f have heard that Jesus died a most terrible death. One 
need only to look at that to seo whethor blessing 13 the true 
result of his teaching or not They do not aay, See how ter¬ 
ribly he died, but they regard his terrible death as a source of 
joy. They have no feur of the sword, saw, or cangue but ac¬ 
count them an honour. Thia is like being drunk with wine, 
or insane beyond the hope of recovery. Such a state of mind 
can only be due to gross stupidity or madness. Dear me! 
Alas, alas for our times! If this were a great and enlightened 
religion how is it that its teachings only propagate themselves 
in the dark and hidden corners ? Why should men be called 
by whistle to meet in lonely places in the hills? Those who 
meet thus too, are outcasts, reprobate, evil doers, rebels, 
thieves, adulterers, calling themselves Christiana. With all 
their insidious titles they go about hiding their heads and 
covering their tails. 

They are like the Yellow Turban Rebels or the White 
Lotus Band, and yet they are people who have been born and 
brought up in this land of ours. Our religion, based on the 
Four Virtues and Five Principles, has come down to us from 
the times of the Fathers, and has been taught by all our 
teachers. On what possible ground could this be set aside for 
any religion that comes to us from ten thousand miles from 
beyond the sea? Yet they think it sweet, caught as they are 
in its toils. 

Alas those who have become thoroughly soaked in it are 
dead and gone, as their sins deserve. What plans this group 
has hidden away or how far their influence extends who can 
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say? The dead, who have already died, are not to be pitied, 
but those who live must certainly change their way9 or join 
them. They are my children, and I cannot but meditate on 
how to lead them from darkness to a place of light. I tow 
make known my whole heart, not my words only but the 
words of God. From ancient times these things have been 
taught by the Sages. Be careful I beg of you my people, my 
ministers. As a parent teaching his child, or an older brother 
one younger, I address you. Study how to lead these people 
away from their place of danger, and those, not wholly dead, 
urge and counsel. Those who will not listen let them be de¬ 
stroyed as a warning to the world so that this evil may never 
show its head again. Wfll this not be well? 

Mencius says, "If you follow the Sacred Books you will 
prosper with no evil to disturb you." Let your actions be such 
as will show forth your filial piety, reverence, loyalty and faith. 
Let the Sacred Books be studied till you know them all, the 
Books of History and Poetry, the Book of Changes, the Book 
of Ceremony. To give up the religion we have, to throw over¬ 
board the teaching of the Sages and do contempt to the great 
who have gone before us, let it net be. Let us, literati and 
officials honestly, all together, follow the truth of God and His 
laws, and then, as a natural consequence, we shall prosper; the 
evil too, that is amongst us will likewise disappear. Men will 
be moved by it to awaken, to repent and come back to the 
right way. 

Alas, the book of History says: 

“The sins of the people are due to the king." This evil 
religion's getting such a hold is due to my darknes3 of soul and 
lack of knowledge. I have only to reprimand myself. Thus 
the sorrows of the people fall back on me. My anxious 
thoughts go out to those beneath me, their comfort, their sup¬ 
ply. How much more should 1 not think of the life of my sub¬ 
jects and their religious views, and as to whether they become 
a good people or wild beasts. This is my greatest care. 1 beg 
and implore in tears and with a broken heart. 

19th year of To-kwang, 10th .moon, 18th day. 

(November 24th, 1839). 
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Anti Foreign Tablet. 

W. Carl Rufus. 

Permission was obtained from Mr. T. Okuda, the interest¬ 
ing and obliging Curator of the Kyungju Museum, to photo¬ 
graph one of Tai Won-kun’s anti-foreign tablets, now on ex¬ 
hibition back of the Museum. He also brought a box and 
assisted in finding stone wedges to build a temporary mount 
for our photographic apparatus, which consisted of an old 
3#*4K kodak. 

The following translation we believe faithfully gives the 

intent of the inscription. Students of Chinese may get the 
meaning directly from the picture. 

When foreign savages invade the land, whoever 

DOES NOT FIGHT AGAINST THEM, WHOEVER MAKES PEACE OR 
GIVES THEM QUARTER, THAT MAN IS A TRAITOR TO HIS 
COUNTRY. 

I WARN MY DESCENDANTS FOR TEN THOUBAND YEARS. 

Made in 1866. Erected 1871. 

CHOON YANG. 

(Continued from the Octo&er number.) ^ 

VII. Partings Abb Sad. 

Thus were his prospects as he made his way slowly to 
Choonyang's home. At this moment Choonyang was work¬ 
ing at an embroidered parse that ahe intended giving to 
Dream-Dragon; so she met him with a delighted expression 
Baying "I’m so glad to see you, but why have you come bo late 
today? What is all the commotion about at the yaroenf 
Hate guests come ? I see anxiety written between your eyes. 
There are marks of tears on your face too. Are you ill, or 
were you scolded? Tell me please, what is it? Has your 
father heard of you and me and stormed about it?" 

"Stormed ? What do I care for a scolding or a beating 
either compared with this?" 

"What does your trouble mean, my love ?” asked Choon¬ 
yang. ‘They say letters have come from your home in Seouh 
Has word come that some of your relatives arc dead?” 

"Dead? If ten thousand of such relatives as mine should 
die ray eye wouldn’t moieten a wink." 

"Then what is it? Tell me, I am anxious.” 
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"The Governor has tumbled out of his place," said Dream- 
Dragon. Choonyang gave a start. “What, has His Excellency 
slipped and fallen?" 

. “Pshaw V said he, “Why do you take me so ? If he should 
fall and hurt himself all he would have to do would be to put 
on a plaster and get well ; but to be required in Seoul as a 
Board Secretary, that’s what [ mean, and he has to leave to¬ 
morrow.” 

Choonyang heard this and said, “Oh that’s just what I've 

always wished. I shall go to Seoul. Truly I always wanted to. 
La it really so that you are going?" 

The Young Master was speechless. 

"I hate the sound of it, I shall die,” said he. 

Choonyang again, in wonder, paid to him, “What do you 
mean ? Tell me. His Excellency has been promoted. Is it 
because you are so happy and glad that you cry ? Or do you 
fear that I will not be willing to accompany you ? The wife 
must follow the husband, that’s the law of God you know. Of 
course I'll follow, why be anxious ?” 

The young man said, “Please listen to me. If I coaid 
take you with me I should be so glad and you would be glad, 
we both would be glad, but the Governor’s ideas are that if a 
son of the aristocracy, before his regular marriage, takes a 
concubine from the country, and it gets noised abroad, his 
name will be cut out from the family register, and he’ll not 
be able to share in the household sacrifices. That’s my 

difficulty." 

When Choonyang heard this her pretty face became scar- 
let, then pale, and her eyebrows unbended into a line of dead¬ 
ly consternation. Her foot caught in the edge of her skirt and 
it tore. She tossed away her handmirror. dropped upon her 
knees and began to cry, “Is this what I am, a cast-off bride, 
what use has Bhe for mirrors? Alas, alas, am I thus, what 
use now to dress and be neat?” Then she drew close up to 
Dream-Dragon and said. "What do you mean ? What have 
you said? A concubine? Why such terrible words to me? 
When you sat there and I here what was the promise you 
made me ? ‘Till the trackless sea become a mulberry field, and 
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the mulberry field become a aea, let us swear never to part. 
Was it not so ? Now you will go to Seoul and marry again with 
some wife prettier than the pitiful one you left. You will 
study and after graduation ride on the high wave of populari¬ 
ty. Not even in a dream will 1 be thought of, and our decision 
to live and die together will have faded away forever. So it 
comes that I am not to go and you are to leave me. I must 
not live out the watches of this night. I muat die. If you are 
to leave me please take my life before you go, or if you let 
me live let me accompany you. Please let me so too, please 
let me go too.” 

The Young Master was speechless. 

"Don't cry,” said he “don't cry. Even though I go I am 
not going forever, and while away I shall never, never forget 
you. Let not the fires of even this brazier melt your deter¬ 
mined purpose to wait till we meet again.” 

All thig time the mother-in-law, like a monastery cat 
doubled up was sleeping oDrafortably on the warm floor of the 
inner room, when she heard a commotion of words and a 
sound of crying from the room opposite. She got up and said 
laughingly to herself. ‘They are having a lovers' quarrel 
yonder.” She arose in a loosely dressed and dishevelled way, 
and forcing open the door came out on tip-toe, and listened at 
Choonyang’s window. To her amazement they were saying 
good-bye to each other, at which she gave a sudden start of 
alarm. "It is parting from each other that they evidently 

mean,” said she to herself. 

She hurried back, finished dressing, and then opened the 
shutter with a bang, and with a loud cough said, "Ha, ha, 
what are these tears about ? I couldn’t sleep Tor your noise. 
The folks in the village will be kept awake. Why are you 
crying? Think of it, a girl of your age at midnight making a 
row like this! No thought of your mother or of outside peo¬ 
ple ! Are you possessed, what is it ? You have no father but 
do you want to kill your mother too, that you act so? What 
kind of behaviour is it after all the classics and teachings of 
the Sages that you have read and studied ? What are you 
cryingabout?” 
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Choonyang had gathered her skirt over her face and was 
choked and speechless, while tears rained from her eyes. 

"The Young Master aays he is going away," said she. 

"Going where ?” inquired the mother. 

"His Excellency has been promoted and ordered back to 
Seoul, and so he is leaving." 

Choonyang’s mother gave a wild laugh and said, "Child, 
the opportunity of a lifetime! If the Young Master is lucky it 
means distinction for you and for me, ao why cry ? If he 
leaves right away, I shall not be able to follow at once, hut you 
can go with him. In going you need not go ahead but keep 
behind five lee or so, meeting at night but journeying separate 
during the day. Is it because that you are not to be with him 
during the day as well that you upset the hours of this night ? 
When 1 was young I was separatee from my husband as much 
u fifty days at a time. Why cry ? I’ll sell the things little by 
little and follow you.” 

Choonyang replied, "The Young Master doesn't intend to 
take me.” 

"Why won’t he take you ?” demanded she, "Did he really 
say so ?” “I did say so,” said he. 

"What do you mean ?” demanded she, "Did you say you 
wouldn't take her?” she screamed. 

"But really now mother, just listen! When a son of the 
aristocracy, while his hair is still plaited down the back, takes 
a concubine from the country, the rumor of it endangers his 
reputation, and he cannot share in the sacrificial cercmonios. 
So while wc regret it for the present, we shall just have to 
stand by our agreement for the future.” 

When the mother heard this her black face grew fiercely 
red and pale by turns; she caught her skirts about her and 
jumped up and down, while she said to Choonyang, "If Dream- 
Dragon goes whose affection will you work for next ? Die, you 
wretched creature!” 

She gave a leap forward, took her seat square in front of 
Dream-Dragon and said, "You son of a rascal, you, I’ve got a 
word to say to you. Have you found any fault in the conduct 
of my daughter that you treat her thus ? Has 9he grown ugly? 
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Is she refractory or disobedient ? Is she loose in life or impure? 
What is there about her at which you find fault? A gentle¬ 
man never puts away a faithful woman except for one of the 
‘Seven Reasons. Don’t you know this? You have gone here 
and there on the still hunt until you found my daughter, and 
then without cessation, day and night, you professed your de¬ 
light in her. Now, behold you want to throw her away. After 
the gossamer webs of springtime have been swept aside by 
your ruthless hand, and the flowers and leaves have fallen, 
what butterfly ever returns to visit the faded remains ? My 
daughter's pretty face, once that the day of youth has bean 
marred, will grow old and white hairs will follow. One’s day 
never comes twice. Do you not think of this, yon wretch!” 

She gave a wild spring, and took a grip of him with her 
teeth. Fortunately, for him, she had lost her front incisors 
early in life, so that her bite was but a savage pinch, and did 
no special harm. 

The young man was scared clear out of his wits. “Look 
here, mother," said he, “I’ll take her. I’ll take her. I’ve thought 
of a way. I just now remember that I have a tablet-chair that 
goes along, immediately ahead of me. I’ll put the tablet in my 
sleeve-pocket, and Chonnyang inside the chair. Others seeing 
it will think it is the tablet, they will never think of Choon- 
yang. I know of no other way.” 

Choonyang heard this and said, "Mother, please go to your 
room. He has his reputation to uphold and is in difficulties. 
Please think of that and do not speak so. Go to your room, 
won’t you.” 

vm. Resignation. 

After sending her mother away she turned to him and said, 
"So you are going. Over your long journey of a thousand lee 
I shall think lovingly of you still. Through the dust and the 
rain and the falling of the night how tired you will be. You 
may be ill too, but ccaac to think of me please and go in peace. 

* Seven Heuons. These grounds fordivorcc in the Orient are-Child- 
leisncnsj 2. Wanton Conduct; 3. Neglect toward Husband's Parents; 4. 
Shrewishness; 6. Robbery or Thiev&tmoss; 6. Jealousy; ?. Malignant 
Diseaee. 
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When you reach the capital the pretty dancing-girls of all the 
happy homes of Seoul will play to you and you’ll soon forget a 
poor little creature like Choonyang, whose fortunes forsook 
her and who was left to die. What is she to do I wonder?” 

Thus she sat and cried bitterly till Dream-Dragon w&3 
struck blind and speechless. “Don’t cry, don't cry," said he, “I 
am not going away for long. I’ll not forget you. Don’t you 
know the line from the Classics that reads ‘My husband went 
to far-off Sokwan, on duty, while I stayed in the Oh kingdom.’ 
The huabond in Sokwan and the wife in distant Oh thought of 
and loved each other till they grew old in years. 

‘And how far was the way to Kwans in a for the distant pil¬ 
grims, while the faithful women dug lotus roots in the grim days 
of cold and loneliness waiting for them.’ They dug the roots and 
thought thereon. After I have gone to Seoul, when the moon 
shines through the silken window do not think of the thousand 
lee that lie between us, or that I shall find other attractions, for 
I shall be thinking of you only. Do not cry. do not cry. In 
the haste of the journey I go, but I shall soon return.” 

The Young Master then set out for the yamen and after 
salutations had been made to his father, he was hastily order¬ 
ed to saddle his donkey. He rode out to the Five Mile Pavil¬ 
ion, said good-bye to all the servants and retainers, and rode 
quickly away. Again he reached Choonyang’s house, which 
he once more entered. Her tears were like the dew-drops on 
the petal, and her accents like the calling of the nightingale 
among the shadowy branches. He rushed in and put his arms 
about her. 

"Don’t cry my love, don’t cry,” said he. 

But aha withdrew from him saying, “Let me go, please 
You sit yonder. I don’t wish it, let me go."’ 

There being no help for it he gradually released her, and 
so they sat apart, opposite to each other. Choonyang, realiz¬ 
ing that it was in all probability a final parting, spoke thus: 
“Through tears are eyes of tears; broken hearts greet broken 
hearts. The willow catkins by the river have no power to 
bind my husband to me. After the short sweet days of 
springtime, the glory of the season goes its way, and my hus- 
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band with it Partings, partings, alas for partings I W hen 
once spring is over there is an end to bloom and blossom. The 
distant trees and river absorb all one’s store of love and bear 
it to forgetfulness. A thousand miles into the distance, so he 
recedes from me and is gone. The fleeting glories of the 
three moons of springtime accelerate his parting. In the 
rain and winds of Makweiyok the King of Tang bade good-bye 
to Kweepee. Great ones of earth have had to say farewell, 
and hopes have dissipated like sunshine before the clouds and 
wind. The wild geese of springtime have to say farewell. All 
these are sad but was there ever so sad a one as mine ? Part¬ 
ing seems to say 'Let us die’ and yet the bright sunshine Bays 
'Let us live.’ What shall I do? What shall I do ?' 

"Don't cry,” said Dream-Dragon, “I'm going to Seoul just 
now, and when I pass my examination Ill come and get you, 
So don’t cry, but be happy." 

He took from his silken pocket a little mirror and gave it 
to Choonyang, saying. "A gentleman’s heart is honest as a 
mirror, in a thousand years it can never change.” 

Choonyang took it, then slipped a ring from her finger 
and gave it to him saying, “A little crystal ring, a plaything of 
my girlhood ; please wear it at your belt for me. Let its un¬ 
changing nature, and its enclosing circle stand for a hus¬ 
band’s faithful and enduring love.” 

The Young Master said, "Yes, yes, now don’t be troubled, 
keep well and strong and I’ll come back to get you next 
spring.” 

At this moment Choonyang's mother, thinking of the 
parting, dazed and stupefied came in. She refused to eat and 
like a cow-beast afflicted with distemper thought only of her 
misery. Helpless to do anything she came in and said quietly, 
"Please, Young Master. I am fifty years old and more, and I 
bore that girl when I was well on in life, I reared her as 
though she had been a jewelled treasure. I prayed to God 
about her, prayed to the “Seven Stars about her; prayed to the 

•The Seven Stars. The Big Dipper, a special object of worship Lb 
the Bast, Connected with moat of the Budhaiat Temple* will be found a 
little shrine to this divinity. 
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•Nahan; prayed to the IThree Spirits; prayed to the tMerci¬ 
ful Buddha; sacrificed to the ^Dragon King; sacrificed to the 
Mountain Spirits with all my heart even till to-day. Thus 
she grew and thus we won our place in life. I longed for a 
fitting companion for her and home's joys and happiness, 
when beyond all my dreams and expectations came the 
Young Master and prayed me earnestly for this union. My 
mind was dared and my sight turned from me, so that I gave 
permission, and now my precious child meets with this awful 
fate. Better out with her eyes and her tongue and cast her 
to the dogs. Like a fallen gate will she be; like a shot arrow 
spent and done for. There is no use in getting angry or 
fighting the fatea I suppose. A fallen woman of earth, a 
fallen woman of hell, old and wrinkled shall she grow. Her 
fate is sealed at such a parting as this, at the sight of it my 
soul would yield up the ghost. Who can stop the endless 
waters of the river, or make to halt the sun that falls behind 
the Oxen Hills? What kind of heart could let you go so 
coldly, or what love could ever thole to cast her off ? Don't 
think of mother or wife, but go peacefully. One thing I 
want to charge you with. I am now in age half a hundred, 
and to-day or to-morrow, I don’t know when, I shall die and 
pass away. Please don't forget Choonyang. If you'll stand 
by her and your hundred year agreement, in the Yellow 
Shades of the world to come ■I’ll 'bind the grass’ in grateful 
favour for your kindness.” 

■ Nahan. These are the canonized disciples of Buddha. 

t The Three Spirits. These are the three supreme deities supposed 
to preside over childbirth. 

JThe Merciful Buddha (A mlda). This is thought by many to te the 
Orient's interpretation of Christ, 

Th«| Dragon King. The God of raini and water. 

*| Yellow Shades. One of the names Tor Hades or the next world. 

• "Tie the grass.” Wl Kwa, n Chinese general of the 6th ccn- 

K B. C., wai asked by his father when dying- to take to wife the 
r’s favorite concubine, a most unusual request and yet one that he 
carried out in order to prove himself a filial son. Later on in a campaign 
be defeated his enemy, and when the commander tried to escape, a 
spirit suddenly appeared and tied the long coarse i^rass so firmly In front 
of him that he was tripped up and captured. At night the apint appear¬ 
ed to him and said, "I am the father of the woman whom you faithfully 
married, and so have tied the grass to reward you." 
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Thua ahe wept though the Young Master ordered refresh¬ 
ments brought, but she refused to eat. She stifled the mighty 
sobbings of her soul which moved her spirit almost unto burst¬ 
ing. Choonyang too wept, but quietly, while the servant girl 
Hyangtanee covered her face with her frock and cried with 
all her might 

The Boy hearing this and panting for breath aald, "Look 
here master, this is a bad affair. Why do you part in this long 
drawn out fashion? Just say Good-bye and Good luck to you, 
give a smile and be done with it. What sort of parting is this 
any how when all one's bones are melted. Her Ladyship, 
your mother, has already got far ahead on the road." 

The Young Master then awakened to consciousness em¬ 
braced his mother-in-law and said, "Mother, I’m going, don't 
cry but keep up heart. Choonyang, I’m going, don't cry, stay 
by your mother, and keep well. Hyangtanee, good-bye to 
you* 

Then he mounted his horse, "Good-bye Choonyang!” 

With one hand Choonyang held the gate and with one 
held to him. "My dear Young Master, on the long dusty road 
and through the weariness of the way close your eyes early 
for sleep and wake refreshed in the morning.” 

"Yes, yes” said he "I’ll do so. I Good-bye.” 

The Boy ran forward, gave the horse a stroke and said 
"Get up.” Away it went like a flying leopard, round one spur 
of the hills and then another till off into the distance like the 
mandarin duck-bird that his lost its mate and skims along 
the river or like the white gull over the wrinkled waves of the 
sea, on he went past the winding at the foot of the receding 
hill, and then lost he was to view and gone. 

Now Choonyang watched till he had faded in the distance 
and then all hope departed from her life. 

“Hyangtanee!” she called. 

"Yes 1” 

"Watch and see if you can tell how far the Young Master 
has gone.” 
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Hyangtanee said in reply, "One stroke of the whip and the 
mflea grow apace, four strokes and he is lost." 

Choonyang’s senses depart and she sits dazed upon the 
matting. 

"Now 1 am hopeless, we are parted. He for whom I cried 
and who cried with me is gone. His last good-bye rings dis¬ 
cordant in my ears. A twice eight year pitiful girl bereft of 
husband, how can she live T* 

Choonyang’s mother dazed and speechless bewailed their 
lot, but Choonyang is a faithful daughter. She gradually stifled 
her own grief and comforted the maternal sorrows. The 
mother seeing the daughter’s actions ceased crying herself 
and made a return of kind words to comfort Choonyang. By 
such unselfish actions as this it was that she had won the happy 
name of Moon Plum. 

When night came the Young Master stopped at Ohsoo 
Post Station, unrolled his coverlets and pillow and slept alone. 
Then his thoughts were all with Choonyang, for whom he 
longed till the tears came! He lay and thought of her; he 
sat up and thought of her, and as he thought and thought he 
longed and longed to see her till his brain seemed going wild. 

"However shall 1 live when 1 want to see her so? 
•Hangoo’s song for his distant mate, and Myongwhang’s 
burden of a thousand lee are nothing compared to mine. 
He sighed sore and deeply and when the day broke he had his 
breakfast, and at last reached Seoul. 

Later His Excellency and her Ladyship hearing of what 
bad taken place, talked matters over, and while they thought 
first of sending for Choonyang, they feared that it might be¬ 
come an embarrassment to their son, so they sent a servant 
with three hundred yang instead saying, “Give this to Choon- 
yang's mother and say that though it is so little, still it may 
help out in the expenses of the home. After the Young 
Master has graduated he’ll come and get your daughter, so 
don’t be anxio us."_ 

•Han goo. He wai a great giant who appeared In China about 200 
B.C. between the kingdoms of Chins and Xian. He fought many battles 
but at last was defeated by the founder of Han. Seeing that thu end 
had come he rang the song referred to and then committed suicide. 

Myungwhaag. Died A.D. 782. The unfortunate husband of Yang 
Kweepee. (See Note page 448). 
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Her Ladyship called for & secretary and ordered a number 
of baga of rice, some rich material for clothing, and three 
ounces of gold to be given to Choonyang Baying, "Take these 
things and give them to Choonyang along with this pocket 
ornament which I have worn. Ask her to wear it, and tell 
her that we’ll soon come to bring her, so not to worry.” 

The secretary got his orders, called the Boy and sent him 
with the money, rice, clothes and ornaments, with the message 
from His Excellency and Her Ladyship. 

Choonyang’s mother thanked them and put the things 
carefully away, thinking of Dream-Dragon with more of long¬ 
ing than ever. 

{To 6c Continued). 


The Opening of Korea. 

By William Elliot Griffis, D. D., L. H. D. 

My first interest in Korea was awakened in 1871, when, in 
interior Japan, as pioneer educator, I stood on the west coast 
and gazed across the sea, where lay the Land of the Dawn. 
The bay of Tsuruga, in Echizen, now the terminal of the rail¬ 
way from Tokyo and point of embarcation on steamer for the 
Siberian railway to Europe, was of old, one of the Korean gate¬ 
ways into Japan. All around were names and traditions that 
pointed westward like the morning shadows towards sunset 
and to Chosen. There and then, I began praying for Korea, 
that she might be open to the gospel and to human brother¬ 
hood. 

During the four years I spent in the Mikado’s Empire, now 
so extended, I sought diligently from books and manuscripts, 
with the aid of Japanese scholars, to learn all I could about 
the people across the sea, who lived in a hermitage, shut off 
from the world. Japan hereself had only recently emerged, 
and was no longer a hermit nation; though inland there had 
taken place very little change in manners or customs. Indeed, 
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Japan's history, during the twelve years, from 1866 to 1868, 
waa wonderfully like that or Korea during the first generation 
after the making of treaties with foreign nations. 

Returning, after one year, from the interior to the capital, 
Tokyo, I talked with many of the American officers who had 
been in Commodore Rodgers' squadron during the naval de¬ 
monstration in the Han river, wheo there was fighting instead 
of treaty-making, particularly the tnow) Admirals Watson and 
Cheater, Commodore Wadhamaand others. Occasionally I 
met a Japanese who had visited Pusan ; or some one from the 
legations in Peking, who had seen the white-coated strangers 
from the mysterious peninsula; or, I heard of a French mis¬ 
sionary like Bishop Ridel, temporarily at Yokohama. 

On reaching home In America, late in 1874, 1 continued 
my studies of Korea. I began a correspondence with the 
missionaries at Mukden, especially Rev. John Ross, and with 
friends at various legations as at Peking, St Petersburg, with 
members of the American Geographical Society, and with 
travellers who at Vladtvostock, or photographers in the Transit 
of Venus Expedition in Manchuria in 1866, or Frenchmen who 
had been with Admiral Raze in the same year or Japanese 
who had been to Seoul with the Kuroda treaty expedition, of 
1876. More particularly from Captain Blake of the U. S. S. S. 
Palos and fleet-surgeon. Dr. Mayo, who had attended the 
wounded Koreans and mended their shot-shattered hones, I 
learned much. At the Naval Academy at Annapolis were not 

a few trophies of 1871, which I had photographed. 

I began, while pastor at Schenectady, N. Y., to write my 
book "Corea, the Hermit Nation," hoping it would arouse 
sympathetic interest in the penisular people. At a time when 
it waa hard to find photographers who knew how to make 
atereopticon slides, I began collecting these and lecturing on 
Korea and the Koreans. At the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, hearing (with doubt) that there was among the 
imported workmen, who put up the Nipponese pavilion, a 
Korean, sick in the Hospital (founded by Benjamin Franklin) 
I colled to see and comfort him. 1 found my Korean to be 
a very homesick Japanese. 
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At the request of my friend, Dr. Charles F. Deems, pastor 

of the Church of the Strangers in New York and editor of 
the Sunday Magazine, I wrote an article on Korea with illus¬ 
trations, which appeared May 22, 1878, and was widely read. 
Many copies of this issue were ordered by members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affaire in Congress. Soon from Wash¬ 
ington came a request to prepare some commercial statistics 
and write a report on the possibilities for trade with Korea. 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, who had seen thousands of Koreans in 
Peking, and Mr. Hanabusa and Egi Takato, and Dr. Charles 
Lanman of the Japanese Legation in Washington, gave me 
some help. On the strength of these representations, Senator 
A. A. Sargent of California on March 28, 1878, by unanimous 
consent brought in a Joint Resolution, which read: 

"Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congrees assembled: 

"That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
is, authorized to appoint a commissioner to represent this 
country, in an effort by peaceful means, and with the' aid of 
the friendly offices of Japan, to secure a treaty of peace and 
commerce between the United States and the Kingdom of Corea; 
and the sum of fifty thousand dollars, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary is hereby appropriated out of the Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, to defray the expenses of said 
commissioner.” 

Fortunately or unfortunately, this was the year of the 
great contest between the "silverites” and the gold cham¬ 
pions, of the Bland-Silver Bill and of domestic politics. The 
issue of "silver certificates” (a new variety of "greenbacks”) 
and the resumption of special payments so filled the Congres¬ 
sional mind that the Sargent resolution, to his bitter dis¬ 
appointment, was tabled. 

However, I went on with book, lectures, and writing 
about Korea. The Harpers declined the MSS. fearing pecun¬ 
iary loss, because of slight public interest in Korea; but the 
Scribners published the work in October 1882. In various 
ways, I heard of increasing interest in Korea. The U. S. 
Navy Department, with several happy precedents of its sailor 
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diplomatists, sent Commodore R. H. Shufeldt to Peking, who 
had had large diplomatic experience in Cuba, and who in 
1867 in the U. S. S. S. Wachusett, had entered the Ta-tong 
river, to inquire about the General Sherman affair of 1866. 

Commodore Shufeldt's letters to me showed his earnest 
purpose, aad after long end “watchful waiting," he finally 
succeeded, as all know, in negotiating the American treaty, 
under which missionary work was begun in Korea. Unfortu¬ 
nately for this accomplished and gallant officer, some private 
letters written by him from Peking, to a friend in San Francisco, 
were, without his knowledge or consent; published in a news¬ 
paper in that city, which gave great offense in both Peking 
and Washington. He died some years later, feeling the sting 
of what he felt was the slight or ingratitude of his superiors, 
because a friend had betrayed his confidence. Pesonally, I 
wonder whether his peaceful achievement does not rank with 
Perry’s, and, whether his name does not, in Korea at least, 
deserve a noble memorial 

For the Chautanuza series of text-books I wrote in 1883 
an outline of the history of China, Korea and Japan, and in 
1884 for the Presbyterian Board of Publication, "Korea: With¬ 
out and within," with Hendrik Hameis Journal annotated. 

However, though in the author’s experience pecuniary 
returns from book-writing on serious subjects are only one 
degree above the contemptible, and missionary biography has 
involved personal financial loss, yet the rewards in other 
wayB are often very great. "Corea the Hermit Nation" was 
reprinted ia England and numerous were the editorials in the 
newspapers of Great Britain, Canada and Australia, baaed on 
the information which this book furnished. Very happy was 
the author to hear, from time to time, of men and women 
directed as missionaries to this particular field, because of the 
reading of the book. I need hardly say that few things give 
more pleasure than to hear, even yeara afterward, from Home 
faithful missionary, who, in its early days, read and was in¬ 
fluenced by "Corea the Hermit Nation." I believe the first 
missionary address on Korea, in Northfleld, at Mr. Moody’s 
request if not in America, was made by the author. 
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On the 27th of November 1882, I had the pleasure of 

spending an evening with the Korean Treaty Commissioners, 
at the Victoria Hotel in New York. It took little discernment 
to note, even then, and under the veil of studious mutual ex¬ 
ternal courtesy, the bitter feud between the radicals and the 
conservatives, which on their return home, was to break out in 
fire ar.d blood. 

1 never saw the white-haired Dr. Horace Underwood, 
though I was at his funeral in Brooklyn, when I met again the 
"venerable” Bishop Harris, (younger than myself) whom I 
knew as a young man in Japan in 1873. Nevertheless the 
college student of abounding health and spirits and the writer, 
being members of the same fraternity, were hale follows well 
met, in earlier days, and 1 saw him during each of his visits to 
America. Now, to-day, when the idea of “apostolical succes¬ 
sion” is so handsomely illustrated, on the most promising of 
missionary soils, because or the presence of the children of the 
pioneers, 1 need not say that I have enjoyed seeing many of 
the workers for Christ from Korea. I can only exclaim, flashed 
in the fire of heaven tamed by man, the initial words of the 
first electric telegraph, chosen by Miss Ellsworth in Washing¬ 
ton on May 24,1844, "What hath God wrought!" 

To-day, while the birds sing around my home in Ithaca. 
N. Y. (where a welcome always awaits missionaries from 
Korea or their children), my thoughts, for some mystic reason, 
go back to a quaint octagonal edifice in Philadelphia, of which 
Longfellow sings in his Evangeline and around which I often 
played as a child: 

"Distant and soft on her ear fell the chimes from the belfry 

of Christ Church. 

While, intermingled with these, across the meadows were 
wafted sounds of psalms that were sung by the Swedes 
in their church at Wicaco.” 

Why the mental associations with distance, with Korea, 
with antiphons of praise ? 

Like Korea, this church which still echoes (though in 
English) to Sabbath prayer and song has a "new name,’’ 
which is also the old one. It is Gloria Dei 1 
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CHAPTER XVL 

They Who Know No Fear. 

“Dead easy ? Fool,” repeated their leader, "dead easy ? 
Go try it yourself. Come now, out with you, we have work to 
do, every one of you—out I say,” and he delivered himself 
with quick jerky commands. They were fully awake now. 

"What,” they asked, ‘‘has he escaped, if so pay your own 
fiddler." 

"Escaped ? Fools. I say we have work to do. The man is 
safe enough, but the biggest fiend that has entered this hole 
since the days of Confucius,” and they explained what had 
befallen them in their efforts to rob their prisoner. 

"Why,” said the leader, “he threw me out of the door as 
I would throw a pebble at a bird.” 

"He shook me too, hut I was not ready for him," said the 
other man. 

“Blessed thing you were not ready,” retorted the first 
with a sneer. “If you had been, he would have shaken the 
life out of you." 

"He io not a man—he is a demon,” his companion replied. 

“Demon? Well, he may be, but he has some of the moat 
curious moral convictions that I ever heard a demon possess¬ 
ed. Instead of breaking our headB and running away when 
he had a chance, he gave me the key and asked me to lock 
him in. H-a-a-a! I would have been under the paddle had 
he left. 1 suppose I should be grateful to him, but he has 
defied us, and he has fields that can be made over into money, 
and the whole gang must turn out" 

"To get our heads cracked V’ asked some one. 

“No, no, no danger," was the reply, 4 'you have the imagina¬ 
tion of a donkey. You know that we don’t fight with brute 
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force when we can help it We are gentlemen, who can smoke 
a long pipe or drink a good cup of wine, but we are not so 
vulgar as to allow ourselves to be mauled. We leave all that to 
the Christians. Say, you there,” he called to a man near the 
door, "run and get that rope we use in emergencies, and when 
you pass the prisoner’s cell do so softly and note if the moon 
is shining on the front yet—if you should hear him snoring so 
much the better. If I understand the chap, the little act of 
hurling us out doors did not raise a beat of his pulse and he is 
already snoring like any other brute.” The man departed to 
do as bidden. 

“See here," said the leader to his crew, I noticed while I 
was talking, that he had been lying down to sleep before we 
arrived. He lay with his feet to the opening on the front side 
of the building and his head in a direct line towards the op¬ 
posite wall. The wood pilbw is a large one and supposing 
there was a rope with a nooae to it and it should drop just be¬ 
yond his head and across his chest while he is sleeping; and 
then suppose florae one should pull on that rope suddenly 
would it not catch under his head and don't you think a good 
vigorous pull would double that mountain of muscle into a 
heap?" 

"And then ?” some one asked. 

‘The three of you will ruBh in at the door and seize him, 
see?’ 

"Supposing he is not sleeping? Few people sleep when 
expecting a beating the next day.” 

"If, if," replied the speaker with impatience, “you might 
as well stir a hog out of the mire as to stir some people to do 
anything besides eating and drinking. I tell y° a » 1881 night 
was the night when he lay awake. He knew by all reason that 
he would be arrested. Did not the man who brought him up 
say that he replied immediately when called, and that he was 
fully dressed, and can’t I tell a man when I see one. He is one 
of those slow blooded men who fight like a fury one moment 
and forget it the next Tonight is the time he must sleep, he 
has had nothing to eat since last night, and I tell you he will 
sleep.” 
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"I believe you are in league with the devil,” was the reply. 
"Go ahead, you throw the rope and we will rush the door, but 
you have gat to tell us the truth whether you have him or 
not” 

The leader replied with a scornful snort 

Soon the door opened'and the man with the rope appear¬ 
ed. He reported that the moon was just creeping down the 
face of the building. 

“Was he sleeping?” the leader asked. 

“Sleeping? How should I know ? I will go and ask him if 
you say so. Did you expect me to go in and enquire, or hello 
through the cracks? I heard nothing of him, and he may be 
dead for aught I know.” 

Presently the six companions repaired to the building 
where Mr. Kim was confined. They carried a table with them 
and softly placed it beneath the window out of which Mr. Kim 
had gazed. The aperture was large enough to receive a 
man’s hand and arm. The leader climbed up on the top of the 
table and looked cautiously in and held his face to the window 
a long time. Finally turning arouod softly he motioned to his 
comrades to bring the rope. Some one did so and he motioned 
three others to go to the door and stand by to help him. With 
steady persistence he worked the rope through the aperture 
and coiled it up carefully in one hand. He worked the noose 
up till a large loop hung from his fingers, then he gathered it 
up and threw it. The aim was good and it landed squarely 
over the sleeper’s head and without a second's pause the rope 
was pulled taut. At the first touch Mr. Kim was on his feet 
but the rope tightened around his neck. At first he could not 
tell the character of, his enemy and swung out his arms wildly. 
Then his bands touched the rope and he seized it with a 
mighty grip, but his head was confused and a helplessness 
crept down through his mighty arms and legs and he tottered. 
In vain he clutched at his throat, he heard voices at a great 
distance. The next he realized he was lying on his face, his 
hands were bound behind him and his feet were tied together. 
When he was turned over he looked up into the face of the 
man whom he had thrown from his cell two hours before. 
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"Very good,” laughed his tormentor, “the second laugh is 
bettor than the first always. You live in the north, do you, 
where men wrestle with bears and tigers, but now you see we 
have cut your claws. When you get out of here you may tell 
Grandmother Pagoda if you like that her friend has outwitted 
the gigantic preacher. Tell her that brains are worth far 
more than brute force and if she would make a preacher out 
of me I would be the best proposition in which ahe could 
invest.” 

“Ont with you now.” said one of his associates, "if you 
have work to do get at it, and be done with it. If I mistake not 
you are still far from that plot of land you were speaking 
about” 

“Quite true friend, thank you for reminding me, I certainly 
had quite forgotten what we came for,” was the reply. "Now 
that we have this bear fast where he can not wriggle, we will 
let you and your friends go to sleep. You can leave the 
rest of the work to us according to our previous arrange¬ 
ment.'’ 

“Welcome you are,” said the other. "And welcome to all 
you get is my opinion,” said another; and they strode out 
leaving the two men with their victim. 

“We shall spend no more time in arguments,” said the 
leader. "I see you and I stand on an altogether different basis 
as to moral questions,” saying which he proceeded to tie Mr. 
Kira’s feet high up on the wall to an iron ring that had been 
fastened there for that purpose. The two men pulled at the 
rope till their prisoner rested on his shoulders. 

Up to that time Mr. Kim had said nothing and the two 
men proceeded as if there were nothing expected of him. 
When the victim was in place, the leader said— 

“Now I want to be fair with you. I have made an exact 
copy of that paper you tore up so rudely; and when you say 
that you will sign it I will let you down and give youa chance; 
then your troubles will be at an end as far as we are concern¬ 
ed. Of course, the magistrate may have some questions to ask 
you in the morning.” 
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He waited a moment, but as Mr. Kira said nothing, the 
other man who had been holding a flat piece of plank in his 
hand brought it down with a resounding blow on the bottom 
of one of Mr. Kim’s feet. Again and again was the blow re¬ 
peated. Nothing but Mr. Kim’s hard breathing suggested the 
agony it caused him. At last weary of his task the club was 
turned over to the one who had superintended the whole mat¬ 
ter. “Oh, yes, I see it is my tum now,” he said with cheerful 
accents, “then I will tickle his feet awhile and when I am weary 
be ready to take your tum again," he said addressing his com¬ 
panion, and he raised his club to strike, but pausing said, 
“Perhaps, though, our friend is ready to sign that bit of pa¬ 
per," and he looked into the face of Mr. Kira. “No ?—well we 
can keep this up for three or four hours yet before the mag¬ 
istrate’s tum comes," and he struck the bottoms of Mr. Kim’a 
feet a terrific blow, then paused. “Come now, don’t be a fool. 
We could kill you here and report that you had taken poison; 
men often do that you know when tired of trouble. What 
•ay you ?" 

It may have been from the agony of the blows that were 
mined upon his feet, or it may have been the strained posi¬ 
tion of nearly having to stand on his head. Mr. Kim’s head 
grew dizzy and he fought with himself to keep his senses. 
How long they beat him he did not know. He thought he beard 
voices talking as if from a long distance, and he thought he 
was listening to singing in the church and heard Grandmoth¬ 
er Pagoda say "amen” and he himself tried to say "amen.” 
When he came to himself he heard the lock rattle on the door 
and saw a candle burning dimly at his side. It fluttered a mo¬ 
ment and went out His bands and feet were free and he 
drew himself up into a sitting position. Silence reigned 
throughout the prison. He sat in an agony of pain, pain that 
burned at the bottom of his feet and swept upward through 
his legs and crept up his spine to his head. Then be was 
tormented with a raging thirst and wondered at his woak- 
MU. 

“How hard is dying, yet how easy it is to kiU,” he mur¬ 
mured to himself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Trial. 

Mr. Kim was led out of the dark cell into the open court 
blinking and feeling his way into the strong sunlight. He 
limped painfully. Presently his eyes became accustomed to 
the light, and he saw in front of him the magistrate seated on 
the open maru ready for the examination. The image of Bud¬ 
dha could not have been more impurturbable and dignified than 
was the magistrate. His pig eyes looked over fat protruding 
cheeks at the Christian. Mr. Kira’s heart sank at the sight of 
him. On the magistrate’s right stood the dark figure of Mr. 
Cho, who out of respect for the magistrate had removed his 
overgrown spectacles and stood holding them in his hand. As 
he met Mr. Kim's glance he slowly fitted the spectacles to hia 
sharp nose and turned their moon-like surface full upon the 
prisoner and gazed with nonchalance as if Mr. Kim were an 
ordinary specimen of unfortunate humanity in whom he had 
only the most distant curiosity. In this tableau, Mr. Kim read 
his fate and nerved himself for the coming suffering. Scattered 
about the court were a score of yamen-ninners, each one 
with his eyes fixed upon the victim. Not all of them were nat¬ 
urally hard hearted, but, hunting men was their trade, and a 
man under the paddle would open avenues of gsin, so they 
were pleased. Low comments flew from lip to lip of these 
yamen leeches as Mr. Kim slowly steppe d from his cell. 

"Any money?” asked one. 

"No,'’ was the disgusted reply, "I spent the greater part of 
the night tryingt o coax it out of him.” 

"Coax, eh ? caressed him I suppose," was a bantering re¬ 
ply. 

"Sure,” said the first speaker, "patted him on the bottom 
of the feet with the soft side of a board, but he does not limp 
nearly as much as the one you exhorted into liberality a day or 
two ago." 

"Got something,” said the other, "and I advise you to learn 
of me and caress with more energy the next time. Bah I a 
wakeful night, groans for music, no one to the dance and stiff 
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a slim puree. Man, you have the hack bone of a rag and the 
courage of a rat. Strike hard when you strike; good blows 
will turn any set of old bones into cash. Why, man, if the 
fellow has not ready cash, his friends have." 

“You talk of drawing water from a rock,” returned the 
first; "yon may be able to do it but I don’t want to.” 

"Of course we are here to perform miracles.” 

"It might be blood. You forget the sages; human treat¬ 
ment for criminals." 

"Ha-a-a-a!” replied the other; “beat and kill if you want 
to but don’t be a sanctimonious fool!” 

"You have the paddle to-day and we shall see if your doc¬ 
trine will turn bones into 'cash’,” was the reply. 

The low buzz of voices was interrupted by a sharp com¬ 
mand from the magistrate. "Kneel!” said he. The order was 
repeated in chorus by the yamen-mnners as they wheeled into 
a half circle about their victim. Their attitude was a threat 
and their faces were full of menace. 

As Mr. Kim fell upon his knees with his face to the ground 
he saw a heavy plank leaning against the wall and he shud¬ 
dered. 

The magistrate paused, looked down a moment to make 
the right impression, then extending his chin in the direction of 
the prisoner called; 

"Your name.” 

“Your n-a-ra-e I" buret from the throats of the yamen- 
runnera and they ended the cry with a rising Inflection more 
blood-thirsty than the howl of so many wolves. 

“Kim-Nak-Do,” said Mr. Kim. 

“You live where ? ” 

“Live where-e-e!” was repeated. 

"Rocky Ridge,” said Mr. Kim. 

"Your business?” 

"Your business?” was repeated with a roar. 

"I preach the doctrine of Jeans,” said Mr. Kim. 

"You are charged with acts of sedition,” said the magis¬ 
trate, “are you guilty ?" 

"Guilty-e-e?” bellowed the runners. 
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"Not guilty,” said Mr. Kim. 

"A lie l" exclaimed the magistrate. 

“A ti-i-i-e-e,” screamed the runners. 

"The paddle I" ordered the magistrate. 

"Pad-d-l-e-e" repeated the runners with glee. 

The heavy plaok was dragged from the wall and Mr. 
Kim seized and bonnd with face downward upon it He was 
stripped of most of his clothing and the man who had boasted 
that cash could be beaten out of an old pile of bones was 
ordered to the paddle and commanded to strike. The paddle 

came down with terrific force. Forty blows the magistrate 
ordered and the runners howled, while the sickening thud 
could be heard far beyond the court yard, heard by a people 
who had long grown used to the sound—so while the blows 
fell, they chatted with their neighbors over trivial things; 
rattled their dishes, or cooed to their babies, indifferent to the 
anguish of the man over the wall. No sound fell from Mr. 
Kim’s lips, and people paused, to raise inquiry as one does 
when the usual ticking of a clock stops. 

Just outside the wall a would-be-purchaser of a pipe con* 
tended with a shop keeper oyer the price. 

"Forty cash," said the shop keeper, 

"Too high,” replied the purchaser. 

“Forty, sir,” said the dealer, "cheap, too cheap. Yester¬ 
day it would have been forty-five. Forty blows for the Chris¬ 
tian and forty cash for my pipe. Lota of grit over there. 
Hard beatiug, but no groans!” 

"Fifteen cash,” said the purchaser. 

"Preposterous,” was the reply, "fifteen cash ? Impossible; 
my family to support, and what with the filchings of the ya- 
men-rnnners. They say they taka tale of my stand for the 
price of their protection. You know they protect me as they 
do every one else they can lay their hands on. Fifteen ? No 
sir! can’t do it." 

"Twenty," counted the magistrate over the wall. 

"The magistrate has named it, twenty he says; twenty it 
shall be. I am a good citizen and take my orders from the 
magistrate. I will not complain though I lose. Lota of grit 
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over the wall; heavy beating:, but no groans; tough customer; 

guilty of hanging hard to his purse, won’t shell out,” and he 
looked severely at hia would-be customer. "Avariciousnessia 
a terrible crime and a man like that who won’t ahell out ought 
to be paddled,” he added. “Yes, twenty cash you can have it 
for, twenty." 

"No, not take it for twenty ? What! Not for that ? Why 
man I was giving it to you. Eighteen did you say ? Eighteen 
cash ? Never! Times are hard when an honest man must be 
beaten by all hia customers and live in fear of a beating from 
the magistrate. No! no! don’t go. Here take it,” and he 
reached over the pipe with a sigh more audible than came 
from the lips of the victim inside the wall. 

“Who are the Christians ? and are they wicked; you ask¬ 
ed ?’’ continued the talkative merchant. “Yes. exceedingly 
wicked, the magistrate says so, any man without cash is wick¬ 
ed and ought to be beaten.” 

Inside the wall even the runners seemed weary with the 
process of the beating. With each blow there was an upward 
spasmodic throw of the head, but no sound from the lips of 
the suffering man. Presently he apoke in an even tone. 

‘‘What was that 7” said the magistrate, and the peddle 
was suspended in mid sir. 

"Craiy," said the ajun, listening. 

■'Out with it,” ordered the magistrate. “What does he 
eay?” 

"He says," repeated the ajun, with his face close down to 
the plank: ‘He who receives you receives me and he who re¬ 
ceives me receives Him who sent me ’ 

"Now what is that,” said the magistrate sharply. 

"I am the bond slave of Jesus Christ,” repeated the &iun 
with ha earn down to the lips of Mr. Kim. "He who bruise* 
me bruises Him who sent me." 

"Strike!" aaid the magistrate. 

"What does he say now?” 

"He talks low," said the man with the paddle, "can’t 

hear.” 

“Down on your knees and listen,” came the command. 
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"Ah! ” said the man kneeling over Mr. Kim, ‘lie is crazy, 
He saj'B, 'Nomio, you nro the prettiest of all tho girls I know, 
let ub make mud houses together down by the willows, where 
the moss covers the bank and the butterflies sail' That is 
what he Bays, sir, he is talking Bgain, He saya something 
about giving in.” 

“There, I thought I would make him give in,” Bald the 
magistrate. 

“He aays, sir,” continued the man, leaning oyer Mr. Kim, 
'You have given in Noraie, and we shall walk hand in hand in 
God's eternal sunshine, you and I, Noraie.” 

"Crazy,” said the magistrate, "untie him and let him up.” 

They cut him loose, but Mr. Kim did not get up. 

“Up and to your cell!” they ordered, but he did not move. 
Then four men seized him, and dragged him into his cell, and 
the places on the cobble atones of the rough court-yard where 
his heels touched were painted red. 

CHAPTER XVIIL 
The Law Interpreted. 

The magistrate’s minions stood watching the four men 
with their huge burden. Among them was Chang-ding-i whose 
eyes dropped from the unconscious man to the red streaks on 
the rough pavement and his heart stirred as does the feelings 
of a man whose nature has been satiated with cruelty. Pas¬ 
sion wa a go no, groed dismissed and something akin to remorse 

sprang: up in his heart “How easy to destroy even so power¬ 
ful a body,” he thought. "If he had died, what then ? Is it 
true that he would live afterward, and then what?” he mur¬ 
mured. As the burden disappeared into the prison yard the 
young man shook himself and turned abruptly towards the 
place where Mr. Kim had received his beating and then stared 
in astonishment, for by the instrument of torture stood Grand¬ 
mother Pagoda. At the same moment the whole troup of run¬ 
ners discovered her with equal amazement She was easily 
recognized for all had known her from childhood, and only two 
days had passed since ahe stood there before them to answer 
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for her new faith. Chang-ding-i under the influence of his new 
emotion was tilled with perturbation for the safety of his old 
friend and associate. He motioned her to leave. 

"Hurry," he whispered, reaching her at a bound, "hurry, 
Grandmother, or there will be trouble, such trouble as you have 
not seen during your seventy-seven years, hasten!" he urged 
again, "Go Grandmother, the gate is open, go!" 

"Chang-ding-i,” said she steadily, looking him quietly in the 
eyes, "I came here not to flee at the command of a lad who has 
forgotten the first law of the human heart. Flee from duty ?” 
she said, shaking her gray head at him, "of course, what else 
could you think than to suppose that I value my body more 
than my principles. You must forsooth express the cowardice 
of your own heart; a heart that trades in torture and murder 
to satisfy its own lust” 

The crowd pressed around the old lady, while Chang-ding-i, 
fairly abashed, endeavoured to shrink from her sparkling eyes. 
“What does she want,” cried a dozen voices at once. 

"I want,” she replied with clear precision that mingled 
strangely with the quaver in her old voice, “I want to see the 
magistrate. He has not called me, nor arrested me, I, there¬ 
fore, wish to stand before him a moment in speech.” 

By common impulse the company of runners retired from 
before the aeat of the magistrate disclosing the quiet dignified 
figure of the old woman. She bad worn no head band and her 
grey hair covered her head as a halo. Her features were 
wrinkled but showed the marks of beauty aud In every Hue 
was the sign of sincerity, and frcm her face beamed forth a 
great resolve. 

The magistrate had risen as soon as the beating was over 
and turned to enter his office. The commotion drew his at¬ 
tention and he paused and scowled down into the yard, but at 
first he was unable to distinguish from among the crowd of 
heads the object of their interest; directly discovering the face 
of Grandmother Pagoda he called out— 

"You there, Chang-ding-i? what is it? what is the matter? 
what does the woman want ? who is it?” then he paused with 
a start and his face clouded with irritation. "What is Bhe back 
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here for ? I have had enough of these Christiana. What does 
she want? Standing in my presence! Why ia'nt she on her 
face in the dust?” 

Chang-ding-i stepped up to the old lady and inquired 
in a loud formal voice what she wanted, and then came near 
enough to whisper. 

"What mad freak brought you here Grandmother? Get 
out quick, the magistrate has drawn blood this morning and 
is licking his chops for more. Tell him quick, Grandmother, 
that you will make him a present of one of your small fields. 
You can afford it. Don’t be a fool, dear Grandmother, save 
your bones and it will help the Christians also.” 

Grandmother Pagoda looked at the young man with scorn. 
"Tell him,” she said, "that I have found a new law, or rather 
we have found new facts relating to the law.” 

Chang-ding-i dared not delay longer and he delivered her 
message. 

"Law," said the magistrate, “what has she, or any of this 
pestiferous crew to do with law ? 3 am their law, tell her that," 
and his face flushed with anger, but being a coward he waa 
startled that anyone should brave him with a quotation from 
the law. Grandmother Pagoda heard what was said and did 
not wed the repetition of Chang-ding-i, but as the magistrate 
had chosen to speak in that way she waited for the young 
man to tell her again. 

"I have found,” said the old lady as soon as she was per¬ 
mitted to apeak, “by diligent study of God’a word, in tho 
course of which our whole body of Christians joined all last 
night, nor did we pause till the late cock crow this morning, 
that God commands us to obey all rulers and those who have 
authority over ns.” 

“Good, very good,” exclaimed the magistrate, not waiting 
for Chang-dlng-i to repeat the words. "So says Confucius. I 
must look into these teachings. Pity you did not learn that 
before. It would have saved Mr. Kim a beating, had he read 
that passage. You did well in coming, madam. You certainly 
have sense,” and the runners murmured their approval. 

“1 beg your further clemency,” said Grandmother Pagoda. 
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**I fear you have not understood my full purpose, or rather 
all that the Christiana have just learned in this matter. We 
are commanded to obey the law, and we are willing to take 
your commands as an interpretation of his Majesty's law. 
You have commanded concerning us that if we continue 
Christians you will punish us and have hinted darkly of death 
to all those who follow Christ. Now, we shall obey you. We 
can not give up our faith; that would be disobeying God ; but, 
we can come here and offer up our lives, thereby keeping 
your law also, so that wc shall neither break the one nor tho 
other. I have Insisted as 1 am the oldest of all the Christians 
In this place to offer myself first The rest agree that this is 
the true interpretation of the ScriptureB and they will be along 
shortly to give themselves up to the penalty demanded by the 
law.” 

Before the astonished yamen runners could prevent it the 
old woman stretched herself out on the heavy plank. ‘'Now 
strike.” said the quavering voice, "strike old Grandmother 
Pagoda. If I die it is all right. Strike, that if I live I may aing 
and pray to Him. Why do you wait there,” she called raising 
her head and looking at the magistrate who stood too as¬ 
tonished to speak. 

“I was bitter once because I did not understand. God has 
forgiven me and 1 bear you no ill-will. You must keep the 
law and have no choke, you must strike. Come, Chang-ding-i, 
strike Grandmother Pagoda that the law may be satisfied. 
If it is death I will have all eternity to sing His praise, if it is 
life I shall have months, perhaps years, still to praise Him 
here, for He cares for me and thinketh upon me. 'Like as a 
father pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth those who fear 
him.’ ” 

"Fiends and furies r shouted the magistrate, "out with 
the old hag, drive her off! Who opened the gate for this 
pestifierous brood to enter 7" and he stormed back and forth 
on his platform. They pulled Grandmother Pagoda to her 
feet and were roughly hustling her out, when the magistrate 
called them to stop. “Who did you say were coming ?” he de¬ 
manded. 
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"The Christians,” replied the woman, "you called them up 
two days ago. There were fifteen of us then, and since we 
learned the law, five others joined us. They are all coming, sir, 
and in a few days there will be many more." 

"Do you mean they are coming here to be punished ?’ he 
exclaimed. 

“To die,” was the quiet reply. 

“If they come here, I’ll..then he paused, not finding a 
threat adequate to meet the case, and ended by storming at 
his runners, “out with her” he shouted. "That is the way you 
keep the door to this place is it? Let another Christian dog 
in here and I will flay you alive !” and he departed within his 
office with his secretary, and Mr. Cho who followed fawningly 
at his heels. 

Chang-ding-i found his way to the prison, where lay Mr. 
Kim on the damp ground too greatly bruised to move. He 
crept in softly. Mr. Kim had recovered his senses and lay 
looking up at the roof while his lips moved in prayer. Chang- 
ding-iwatched him a longtime in silence, inwardly calling 
him a fool, and then calling himself a fool. “The world is 
topsy turvy," he said, “and the biggest fools in it are the 
Christians." He went out and brought in a bowl of water and 
knelt at Mr. Kim’s side. 

“You may not want this,” he said in his usual mocking 
voice. “When the magistrate gets so overloaded with wrath 
that he is in danger of boiling over I see to it that there is a 
bowl of cold water near ot hand. A drink of water on his 
part has saved many a culprit a heavy blow. It is the best 
medicine I know to cool wrath, soothe pain, or put a torment¬ 
ed man to sleep. No, don't thank me, I am not doing it for 
your sake, but for mine. Come now," he added without giv¬ 
ing Mr. Kim a chance to reply, “I know you would tike to get 
out of this at the earliest moment possible. You would be a 
nuisance here. We do not want you. I will see the magistrate 
and will have you thrown out on the bank here somewhere. 
Ordinarily I would say, I would send for your friends to help 
you home if you should make it to my interest, but I see that 
you could hardly stand another beating, and too, I am tired of 
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it for today, but don’t imagine that such would be the case to¬ 
morrow, or any other time when I might have an opportunity 

to interview you." 

"I also think,” replied Mr. Kim in a quiet voice, “that the 
side of the road would be preferable to this.” 

Chang-ding-i left and the hours passed wearily for the 
Buffering man. At noon some one entered and placed a small 
bowl of boiled millet by Mr. Kim’s side. Twilight was again 
setting when the chain on the floor rattled and Chang-ding-i 
entered with four other men. They brought in a stretcher 
made of heavy matting fastened across two poles. They laid 
it down on the ground near Mr. Kim and then lifted him on 
to it. Two men with straps over their backs bent to the ends 
of the poles and lifted the injured man up and carried him out 
Chang-ding-i led them through the gate down the main road 
toward the center of the town. Mr. Kim breathed in the cool 
air gratefully as if he had been shut away from it for years 
instead of days. 

“Well,’' said Chang-ding-i, coining close to the stretcher, 
“where do you want me to take you ?" 

“To the chapel,” was his surprised reply, surprised to see 
the young man still at his side. 

They deposited him on the chapel floor, and then under a 
kindly impulse Chang-ding-i went to Grandmother Pagoda’s 
home and told her that Mr. Kim was in the chapel. That 
lady ran as fast as her ancient limbs would permit, to see her 
pastor. He greeted her with his old cheerful voice. She did 
not stop to inquire how he was, or where he was hurt, she 
had seen such cases before. She ran to call other members 
of the church. When they came they examined hia bruised 
limbs. The flesh seemed to have been fairly beaten to a pulp. 
They washed away the blood and dressed the wounds with 
the simple remedies they knew. Mother Pagoda looked at 
the wounds and shook her head. She knew better than any 
present whit his chances for recovery were. 

The Christians gathered around their injured pastor like 
so many children, with great love in their hearts, talking 
frankly of the possibility of his recovery, and of the pain of 
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enduring the suffering. They whispered among themselves 
in the corners of the chapel, then crept on hands and knees to 

peer into his face and then back again to whisper. They 
brought Mr. Kim a bowl of carefully cooked rice, and gather¬ 
ed, with delight In their faces, when he ate of it When the 
usual time for the evening service drew near Mr. Kim asked 
them to lift him upon the platform, and a dozen hands re¬ 
sponded with gladness. They laid him so that he could look 
into the faces of the people. He counted them, “twenty," he 
said. “Who Rre the new ones,” he asked. He was told their 
names and they were brought forward and presented to him 
as if he had been some great prince. They bowed reverently 
and he gave them words of comfort as if they were the ones 
in distress and not he. 

■‘You have not had a meeting since ! was arrested F* he 
asked. When informed there bad been no regular gathering 
for worship, he asked them all to be seated. 

“Do you know what it means for us to engage in song?" 
he aaked with a grave look, and he glanced enquiringly into 
each upturned face. 

“We know," said Grandmother Pagoda. Then she told 
Mr. Kim how she had spent the night previous with the whole 
band of Christians trying to solve the riddle of how to obey 
the law of the magistrate and also the law of God at the same 
time, and told him how she had presented herseli to the mag¬ 
istrate and with what results. Mr. Kim smiled and tears 

streamed down his face. 

"Brave children of a brave ancestry,” he raid, “we will 
sing a victory song, ‘All hail the power of Jesus name.' You 
will need to lift your voices for this is a rugged hytnn and 
means praise only as it is sung with delight in the soul." Mr. 
Kim started the hymn though his face twitched with pain. 
Until late that night they mingled their songs and prayers with 
tears and clung together with a spirit of fervent devotion 
inspired by the apprehension of a terrible separation. 

At last Mr. Kim dismissed them and they insisted on carry¬ 
ing their pastor to a more suitable place, but he refused to be 
moved saying that if the hand of the magistrate fell on any 
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he would be in a position to inform him that he was respon¬ 
sible Tor the disobedience to his commands. 

The night was silent and the sound of singing swept over 
the town and reached the magistrate’s cars and he was filled 
with fury. He swore by all the names that were both good 
and vile by which the Korean swears that he would have the 
life of that preacher and the whole obnoxious brood. Chang- 
ding-i was near at hand having regarded himself as important 
if anything of the character should occur. He stood at a dis¬ 
tance among the servants, end muttered so that the magis¬ 
trate should overhear, “A large brood and hatching very 
rapidly/ 1 

"How is that V* exclaimed that magistrate. 

"I was simply remarking to my friend, your excellency, 
that five more broke shell last night and according to the noise 
there must be somewhere near fifty to-night just ready to 
leave the nest. They come with frightful rapidity." 

"Fiends and furies! I will kill the whole brood with one 
blow," raved the magistrate. 

‘They will be easy to catch,” aaid Chang-ding-i, having 
taken advantage of a word addressed to him to step forward. 
I have but to hint to them that you will allow them in the com¬ 
pound and in they will come swarming like so many hogs to 
the pen at night. We hardly have accommodations for so many, 
unless your excellency would kill them off one by one as they 
come; though it strikes me —” here he paused with proper 
deference to his master. 

"Strikes you? who, or what strikes you, fool, out with it" 

"I heard of late something concerning treaty relations and 
the rights of foreigners, but you know all about the law and 
our international relations and I need not presume to express 
my opinion," and Chang-ding-i turned to move off till ordered 
to speak out what he had to say. 

"I heard that no one had a right to arrest and punish a 
man under the employ of a foreigner. I believe he ie called a 
body servant But, of course, I know nothing of these things. 
If, however, you want to have them up for punishment they 
will all be here In half an hour. I shall no doubt have to 
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bring the preacher on a stretcher," he added as if about to 
execuie the magistrate’s will. 

“It is like an infectious disease,” said the magistrate look¬ 
ing anxiously from face to face, “How it spreads l 1 ' 

"Yes, it is more like a forest fire, the more you stamp it, 
the more it burns. You may stamp these out now, but un¬ 
fortunately, 1 fear that many have already the new doctrine 
and have become infected though they have not yet joined 
themselves to the Church. Then too I hear that in some sec¬ 
tions of the country the people are nearly all becoming Chris¬ 
tians, and the real embarrassment is there ia no wall around 
such places to keep them shut in. They might, you know, 
under some impulse or other come into this section, especially 
as they delight to throw their lives away. I do not know as 
that privilege has been granted them much at large, but if 
they hear that you have killed off a large number it may de¬ 
light their heart to make this their home.” 

“Out with you,” said the magistrate, “I wanted someone to 
help me out of this trouble and not to offer difficulties, they 
are a sinful pestilent lot” 

“Pardon me, your excellency " said Cbang-ding-i, “I did 
not mean to lack solicitude. No one can hold greater reverence 
for your excellency and for your wisdom. If you say they 
are pestiferous and sinful th&t is enough for me, for if the just 
do not know what is right, what do so sinful creatures as we 
runners know ?” 

(To be Continued). 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 

Established by Special Charter, 1909. 

Capital (Subscribed) Yen 20,000,000 
Capital (Paid, up) ■ • Yen 12,c00,000 

GOVERNOR: 

S. M1N0BE Esq, 

DIRECTORS : 

T. MISHINA. Eaq., Y. KIMIJBA, Esq.. 8. OHTA, Eaq. 

HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL, 

TELEPHONE No*. 331, 3i2. 1280, 1281, 1813. 

BRAnSTCHES: 

KOREAN BRANCHES 

Chemulpo. Pyongyang, Wonsan, Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilvong, Ranam. 
MANCHLKIAN BRANCHES 

Antung, Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Kirin, Kaiyuan, 
Saupingchieh, Harbin, Yingkow, Fuchiatien.'Rynseison. 

CHINESE BRANCH 
Tsingtau 
HOME BRANCHES 

Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 
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Kim Soo Myen^ 

Directly opposite the EWHA HAKTANG 

Chong Dong, 

- SEOUL, KOREA- 

We cany a large stock of the following: — 

Paints Stains 

Oils Varnishes 

Alabastines Ruberoid 

Felt Mason’s supplies 

Building Materials, Etc., Etc. 

We do painting and plastering work at reasonable terms. 

KIM S00 MYENG, Proprietor. 

Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Limited 

HEAD OFFICE - LONDON 


AaBKta Exceed. £ 26,000,000. 

Anneal Income Exceeds.TO,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

ACCIDENTS (including SICKNESS), etc., etc. 

Full particulars on application to 

TOWNSEND & CO., 

CHEMULPO, 
Agents for Chosen, 
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POK CUM PRINTING GO. 

Book and General Job Printers & Bookbinders 

Ttwan Jioon Tong 

- SEOUL - 

We do all kinds of English, Korean, Chinese and 
Japanese work, and execute all orders at very short 
notice. 

Terms moderate. 

Work guaranteed. 

Phone 1139 CHUNG KYENG DUCK, 

THE AMERICA* BIBLE SOCIETY 

Garry a full slock of Korean, 

Mixed Script , Chinese, Japanese and English 

* 

Scriptures, and raised characters for the Blind. 
Scriptures in other languages supplied on order. 

Call at the Bible House, and make this 
your headquarters while in Seoul. 

Y. if. C. A. Building, 

Ch ontfno. Te fernpttlc AMreu t 

“BIBLES ,/’ SEOUL 
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YOUNG CHANG DANG 

THE LARGEST WHOLESALE 

1 

DRUG HOUSE IN KOREA 

1 

WE IMPORT AND EXPORT ALL KINDS OF 

< 

EASTERN DRUGS, HAVING SPLENDID 
CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE FAR EAST 

i 

OUR SPECIALITY 

“GINSENG” AND “YONG” (Deer's Homs) 

! 

FOR TONICS AND MEDICINES 

' 

Ginseng: has long: been known in Eastern Coun¬ 
tries as a Tonic and Nouriaing Medicine, and is held 
in high honour by Orientals. It is said to give physi¬ 
cal strength, nourish the blood, and reflate the tem¬ 
perature of the body. 

Next to Ginseng, Yong is held in gTeat repute, 
and is used as a Tonic and for most Weaknesses. 

No. 33 1-chomc, Nandaiinondori, 

SEOUL. 

CHOI SUNG PIL, 

Proprietor and Manager. 

Telephone No. 2383 
Depceit No. 1201 Seoal. 
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Provisions, Breakfast Food, Hokkaido Fresh Butter, 
Candits, “Our own Brand” Blended Coffee, Roasted and 
Green, Infant Foods, Stationery, L. E. Waterman’s Foun¬ 
tain Pens, Colgate’s Toilet Goods, Gillett Safety Razors 
and Blades, Kitchen Utensils, Stove Enameline Paste, 
&c-, &e., &c. 

F. S. HO & Co., 

SEOUL, KOREA. 

TH. No. 827 Cable AddreFs "CIO" SEOUL 


C, H. TOM, THE TAILOR 

TELEPHONE 971 HAKKGAWA CHO- 

We are now in our new three story building 
on Hasegawa-cho, very near the Chosen Hotel. 
It will give us pleasure tc have you call and see 
our samples or have our man call on you at your 
home. 

Fir*t Out Work. Moderate PHm 

Onlj skillfd wo.-Lmea rTnplayrJ 

• FIT AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 
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Through wasted moments — spare time idled away 
in profitless amusement — millions more careers have 
been lost than are noted in all the pages of history. 

With the skillful assistance of the INTERNATIONAL CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS you can. In your own home, in your spare 
time, receive the kind of training that insures definite, progressive 
advancement in salary and position. 

In the list below make a mark ;x) before the position 


that YOU want 


Bookkeeping 

ENGINEERING 

HtenoK'aphy 

Civil 

Accounting 

Mining ., 

Salesmanship 

Electrical ,, 

Advertising 

Chemical „ 

Architecture 

Mechanical „ 

Surveying 

Telegraph „ 

Navigation 

Telephone „ 

(rood English 

Marine ,, 

Agriculture 

Steam 

Poultry Farming 

Cm Engines 

Drafting 

Automobile M 

Illustrating 

Structural „ 

Designing . 

Concrete ,, 

Cotton Goods Mfr. 

Teaching 

Woollen Goods „ 

Plumbing 

U. S. Civil Service 

l\ S. Military 


English for Chinese and other Foreign Languages by I. C. S. 
■ pedal phunoxraph method. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS OFFER 282 COURSES OF 
THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, SALARY-RAISING 

TRAINING - . 

It will cost you nothing to learn what the I. C. S. can do for 
YOU. Tear out this notice, write your name and address on this 
margin and mall ll to the ad<lrc,* below. Doit NOW so you will 
not neglect it. Also write tlu training that interests you if it Is 
not in the above list. You will promptly receive catalog 
full Information. Address 

Office No. 1U3, 

Chinn Agency I. ('. S. 

ll« NANKING ROAD 

SHANGHAI. 
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JAPAN-CHINA TOURS 

JAPAN - CHINA CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 
About SO% reduction in fares. 

f Keijyo - Mukden - Tientsin - Peking - 
Route } Tientsin - Nanking „ .. 

from Keijyo (Seoul) I or Hankow ' Shan K hai - M °J‘ * 

t Fusan - Keijyo, or vice versa. 
ISSUED BY PRINCIPAL STATIONS ON RAILWAY LINES 
IN JAPAN, CHOSEN, AND CHINA. 


JAPAN-CHINA OVERLAND TOUR TICKETS 

Y 120 (Gold $ 60) for seeing Japan, Chosen, and China. 

Route I Shanghai ‘ ^ or Hankow 13 " 1 - Pekin *' Mukden ‘ 
) Keijyo - Fusan - Shimonoseki - Tokyo - 
« Yokohama,—or vice versa. 

ISSUED BY AGENTS OF THE FOLLOWING STEAMER LINES 
N. Y. K.-T. K. K. — C P. 0. S.-P. M. S. S. C. 

CHOSEN-MANCHURIA EXPRESS 

Fusan - Keijyo - (Seoul) - Mukden - Changchun. 
Weekly Service, Most Up-to-Date Accommodation1st 
and 2nd Class Sleeping and Dining Cars. 

Besides the above, two daily expresses are run between 
Fusan and Antung in connection with the railway services in 
Japan and China. 

HOTELS IN CHOSEN 

Under the Direct Management of the Chosen Railways 
Chosen Hotel, Keijyo. 

The most luxurious hotel in the Far East. 

Kongo-san Hotel, Diamond Mountain. 

A chalet hotel for visitors to the mountain. 

Station Hotels, Fusan and Shingishu. 

The best rendezvous at the two terminal stations. 

For further particulars, please apply to 

Kbijq OrncE, 

SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 

RYUZAN. CHOSEN. 

Tol. Address "MANTErSU.” Xcljo. Codr Uood: A. 8. C. btl EdIUoo. 
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CHATS WITH OUR READERS 

Orders will be received for binding The Korea Magazine in half 
leather or In anbatantial cloth. 

Arrangements have been campleted for a series of articles on preeent- 
day educational matters in Seoul, the first article to appear in the 
January number. 

* 

A missionary writes: Send me the Korea Magazine Tor the coming 
year, together with all back numbers. I wish to keep them on file. 
Enclosed ia check for ¥6. 

For binding The Korea Magazine in an annual volume a title page 
and index has been prepared, and will be supplied free or coat to all who 
make application to the BusineaB Manager. 


Cash will be paid for copies of Nos. 1,2 and 3 of The Kcrca Magazine 
received at our office in good condition. Parties preferring it may hare 
Uteir aubecriptiona extended in Keu of cash. 

► 

• a a 

A miner doea not wish to miss a single copy of the Magazine, and 
sends fala check to pay in advance to the end of 1921. That would indicate 
satisfaction on the part of the subscriber, and certainly gives satisfaction 
t* editors aud business manager. 

a • • 

Wholesale stocks of paper having been depleted to the vanishing 
point, it is difficult for the printers to guarantee paper of axacUy same 
grade «nd color for an entire year, but under the adverse war conditions 
we aro gratified at the degree of success they have attained. 

A very practical person was the one recently ordering The Korea 
Magazine u a birthday presect. Many others may have done tho 
same thing, but the idea ia such a good one that we pass It on for the 
benefit of any who may not have realized how appropriate the gift would 
be. 

Prom China: I am enclosing a Japanese money order for four yon 
in payment of the Korea Magozine for 1917. I should have paid it 
before, but did not know how best to send it. I like the Magazine very 
much. I have one or two years of the first Korea magazine ever printed 
in English, l think, edited by Rev. F. Ohlinger. I waa always much 
Interested in Korea, and welcome any information about the country and 
people. I hope you will meet with auccees. 
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The Korea Magazine 

DECEMBER, 1917 
Editorial Notes. 

I N common with all countries Korea is at present suffering 
because of inflated coal prices, So great has been the dif¬ 
ficulty that a meeting of managers of electric companies has 
been held to see whether or not relief could be obtained. 
Some advocated the increase of rates to consumers, but nothing 
has as yet come from the meeting. As is usually the case, 
the multitude of small firms and private families are the great¬ 
est sufferers, and the ones with the least chance of having a 
proteat heard and heeded. There will be no complaint if coal 
prices bear their proper proportion to prices in general, but 
any indication of a raising of prices for the individual benefit 
or producer or middle-man will be strongly resented. 

T HERE has been a steady increase in the amount of cotton 
grown in Korea, the best returns coming from the im¬ 
proved grades of seed imported from America. There is an 
unlimited demand for cotton goods in the East, and the farm¬ 
ers in Korea not only need good seed and modern methods of 
cultivation, but they also need training in the use of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers, and a realization of the possibilities of their 
lands when intensively cultivated. The Korean farmer is a 
hard worker, with long hours to his credit, but he wlU count 
as a benefactor the one who points the way by modern 
methods to double his income with no greater expenditure of 
brawn. Cotton acreage is increasing, but there should be still 
greater increase. There is no reason to think that cotton will 
. displace rice as the principal crop, but there is every reason 
to expect a steady increase in the amount of land devoted to 
each of these crops, and especially to look forward to the 
time when there will be a very material increase in the yield 
per acre. 
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S OME light is thrown on conditions in the shipping indus¬ 
try by the report of the regular general mooting of the 
share-holders of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. There was a to¬ 
tal net profit of 29,514,075 yen, of which 5,500,000 yen was put 
in the special reserve account a ad 7,190,480 yen was to be 
used as a dividend, equal to fifty per cent of the paid up cap¬ 
ital stock. Other shipping companies have almost equally 
favorable reports, and still there are not nearly enough ships 
to carry the freight piled up on the wharves. The abnormal 
price of coal can in part be attributed to these conditions. 

U NDER the the heading "Religion and Royalty” The Herald 
of Asia contains the following: “In a letter printed 
elsewhere Mr. John Eills counsels our young men to remain 
true to the ideals of our national culture instead of allowing 
themselves to be “semi-hypnotized by the things of the West." 
Stated thus in general terms, his advice looks excellent and 
would call for no particular comment. Misgivings, however, 
Crowd into our mind as we follow him into particulars. We ore 
especially disquieted by his apparent endorsement of the 
claims of that antiquated school of thought which tries to make 
the Imperial House the centre of our religious faith as well as 
of our political aspirations. To begin with, it is an open ques¬ 
tion whether the Shinto can properly be considered as a re¬ 
ligion. Even conceding this point, it does not follow that, ac¬ 
cording to Shinto ideas, the headship of the Japanese nation 
should necessarily imply the headship of the church. As a 
matter of fact, the accepted official view strictly dissociates the 
Throne from all pretensions to religious control over the peo¬ 
ple. True, certain Shinto formalities are held at Court, but 
they partake more of the nature of family ceremonials than 
of religious observances. Attempts are being made by a small 
group of men to revive the movement to get the Shinto ac¬ 
cepted as the national creed with the Emperor B3 it3 divine 
high-prieat Professor Kskehi, of the Tokyo Imperial Uni¬ 
versity, is the most noted champion of the cause. Should 
the ideas advocated by these zealots be adopted, it would mean 
a serious set back to our progress in civilization. For one 
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thing it would practically mean the withholding from us of the 

much valued freedom of religious worship. Another disastrous 
consequence would be the weakening of the sentiment of 
loyalty toward the Throne. For once the Throne is dragged 
into the vortei of religious contentions, it would inevitably 
become an object of hostile criticism and even active op¬ 
position from the sections of the people unable to espouse the 
Shinto. At the difficult juncture in our history now confront¬ 
ing us, nothing would be more calamitous than a weakening 
of our traditional loyalty to the Imperial family, that mysterious 
sentiment born of long centuries of a common destiny which 
unites the Japanese people more strongly than in the case of 
any other nation. And nothing could be more calculated to 
undermine thia rock of national unity than to pull down the 
Imperial office from ita lofty pedestal of impartial aloofness to 
the nether arena of religious strifes and controversies. M 


Poverty. 

by 

Sung Kan {1427-1456 a. d.) 

(A great literati, though he died at twenty-nine). 

I eat my breakfast cold and make off to the eastern hills, 
and when night comes return to weep within my cheerless 
home. My clothes are out and both my elbows show. My jar 
is empty where the millet was. My children hold me by the 
coat and cry. Whence shall they find their rice and needed 
fare ? The yamen-runners come to make me pay, and my old 
wife is gripped and pinioned fast. I scale the wall and scamp¬ 
er up the cliff, and hide for ten long days within the thicket's 
hold. I ereep and crawl amid the tangled grass. When night 
comes on, the place is inky dark. Uncanny spooks sit by to 
grin and whistle, while cold winds rise amid my rustling fear. 
I shiver till my soul jumps from my skin. At every move I 
gasp and held my breath lest these most dreaded runners 
come to bind me close. T’is not the king or his high lords I 
fear, but his most cruel servants of the brutal runner band. 
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A Trip to Kyungju. 

W. Carl Rufus. 

"This is what I call thrilling.” Moon Suig-chan, my 
Korean student secretary, held to the seat in froat of us with 
both hands; as the automobile for Kyungju, the capital of an¬ 
cient SiUa, whirled eastward from Taiku. 

"Did you ever ride in an auto before ?” we enquired. 

"No; but I once rode in a Chinese cart drawn by six 
mules. I thought that was exciting, bat it isn't in it with a 
seven passenger Ford." 

A Korean yangban occupied the front seat with the driver. 
In front of us were a Japanese cavalry officer, and two em¬ 
ployees of the Oriental Development Company, one a Japan¬ 
ese and the other a Korean. Mr. Moon and I brought up the 
rear with a Korean dancing-girl from Seoul, who I wrongly 
suspected was traveling with the officer. 

"This is a good lesson in Physics,” Moon remarked later, 
as he lurched against *nc after a similar encounter with the 

demure passenger on his other aide. 

"How is that?” I aBked. 

"We have to study the center of weight,” he explained. 

We came to a bridge which prompted the question by the 
eager student, “What is the longest bridge in the world?'’ and 
the poser, "How long is Cambridge ?” 

The next river had no bridge but we crossed aafely on a 
ferry poled by a single keeper and our chauffer. 

Fields of ripening barley stretched along the valley, 
patches of various shades of green and yellow; also muddy 
paddy fields, with here and there a one-ox plow and wooden 
harrow, or an occasional group of laborers both men and 
women wallowing in the mud transplanting rice seedlings to 
the music of a folk-lore song. Small fields of wheat, patches 
of potatoes and tall green flax, helped to enliven the checker¬ 
ed scene. 

The two O. D. C. employees dropped off at a small village 
and Mr. Moon jumped at the chance to climb over the back of 
the seat and ride with the cavalry officer; who asked, jerking 
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his head to the rear, "Does she belong to him?” Another 
mistake. The officer then enquired her rosidenoo, destinution, 

and why she was traveling alone. 

"Oh, that is all right,” ventured Mr. Moon. "It was not 
proper according to the old custom, but it is all right for the 
'new woman' of Seoul.” 

We passed a galloping one-horse buss on the way. Later 
we Btopped to pick up an old farmer and his dapghter-in-Iaw, 
then I also climbed into the middle seat An interesting con¬ 
versation followed on the European war, Chinese revolution and 
Japanese politics. Bang I No, it was not a cannon report, 
juat a Goodrich tire. We dismounted, stretched our limbs, and 
the dancing-girl rearranged her attire. The lumbering bus* 
hove in view, raised a dust, and was lost on the winding road. 
All aboard! Soon huge artificial hills, resting places of Siila'a 
kings, rose in view and announced our destination. 

A Japanese inn-keeper accosted us in quite acceptable 
English, "Come to my hotel.” We accompanied him and 
learned that he had lived in America several years ago, made 
some money, joined the Klondike rush, and returned a penni¬ 
less wanderer. 

We sent our card to the magistrate, Mr. Yang Hung-muk, 
a former Pai Chai student, who called upon us immediately, 
kindly offering to assist in any way to make our visit pleasant 
and profitable. We explained to him that our chief object was 
to see the old "Observatory” and to obtain all the information 
possible concerning it. With our limited knowledge of Korean 
history and literature we had found little reference to this 
monument of the civilization of ancient Silla. Wc had heard, 
however, that he was an BCtive patron of the Kyungju Histori¬ 
cal Society, and were confident that his kind influence would 
enable us to gain access to the findings of the organization 
concerning our special subject of investigation. 

He graciously offered to have the books of the society con¬ 
taining reference to the Observatory sent to the hotel for our 
perusal; but expressed his doubt that they contained any in¬ 
formation additional to the records in the Mun-hun-pi-go with 
which we were already familiar. 
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At our leisure during 1 the visit the books of the society 
were diligently searched and in addition to confirming histori¬ 
cal information previously obtained, we found three short post- 
Sillan poems bearing on the Observatory, whose beauty of 
poetic conception and depth of pathos are excellent. 

After lunch we went to the Museum to look np and to 
photograph an anti-foreign tablet erected by Tai Won-kun 
about fifty years ago. The curator assured us th/at there was 
nothing of the kind in the institution, but following a clue 
previously obtained we found the object back of the main 
building under the trees near the wall of the compound. A 
picture and free translation of the inscription were previously 
•ent to the Korea Magazine. 

After securing the photograph we walked to the Observa¬ 
tory, three li southeast of the village, part of the way along 
a new road, evidence of Japanese occupation, passing several 
artificial hills, the tombs of ancient royalty; on one of which 
a cow was grazing peacefully and on another were a goat and 
two capering kida. 

At a bend in the road the Tower came in view. The ac¬ 
companying pictnre gives a correct impression of its present 
appearance. The symmetrical form built of well-dressed stone 
rises thirty feet high on a level plain. The round part 17 feet 
in diameter at the base and 10 feet at the top rests upon a 
square foundation and is crowned with a capital also square. 
Two layers of the foundation stone reveal a solid construction, 
as the upper layer entirely above ground is 18 inches high, the 
stones at the corners being B feet square. The round part 
contains 17 layers of well-hewn stone about 12 inches high, and 
the square capital 2 layers of equal height The square por¬ 
tions were evidently intended to face the four cardinal points, 
but we cannot vouch for their accuracy as the base is not ex¬ 
actly square. An open window or doorway on the south side 
2 feet B inches wide by 3 feet high, whose bottom is 12 feet 
above the foundation, affords an entrance to the tower; which 
appears to be solid from the base to this height either by con¬ 
struction or by later filling, but is hollow like a well from this 
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point to the top, excepting obstructions due to the long tie 
■tones whose exterior ends appear in the picture in the 19th 
layer of atone, and a flat slab, 5 ft. x 2 ft. x 10 in., near the 
top which covers half the well and apparently provided a plat¬ 
form for observational work. 

Formerly the top of the tower was held together and 
strengthed by the interlocking of the four long atones, 10 ft. 
K 9 in. x 12 in., forming the upper layer of the capita). One 
end of both of the tie stones, however, has broken at the 
mortice and the ends have disappeared, leaving the top stones 
together with the under layer or the capital stones, 10 ft. x 
12 in. X 12 in., unbound, and the upper four rows of the 
round part loose and uneven, their wedge-shaped forms being 
spread apart unequally. 

We scaled the exterior to the window, crawled thru, and 
climbed the rough interior to the summit, where the loose 
stones rocked and rattled with our movement, adding zest to 
our enjoyment. 

A delightful view rewarded our effort. The winding val¬ 
ley varying in width and filled with fields of ripening barley 
and muddy paddy fields was encircled by distant mountains. 
Dozens of tombs (Mr. Moon counted thirty-four) were scat¬ 
tered far and near. Less than half a mile to the east is the 
Half-Moon Fortress, a high artificial semi-circular ridge, built as 
a defense from warlike neighbors by the peace-loving 
sovereigns of SDIa. In this embankment may be found a royal 
ieo house, 60 * 50 * 20, whose ceiling is composed of massive 
stone arches supported by solid wails. Nearer in the south is 
the celebrated Keirim forest, where a native attracted by the 
crowing of a cock found an egg from which came forth the 
first sovereign of the kingdom. Beyond the forest rises the 
bare head of South Mountain in striking contrast to the ver¬ 
dant green. "School” village to the right, containing an inter¬ 
esting Coofucian temple, quietly nestles among the trees A 
broad sweep to the green hills in the west takes in the roadway 
lined with trees winding its way to Kyungju. A long vista to 
the north is filled with rural scenes and activities, barley fields 
to the northeast even covering the sites of ancient temple and 
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palace, where the bells oflce called to worship find the Jade 
Flute music called to play.* The nine-storied pagoda built 1283 
years ago by Queen Sun Tok in which to keep her jewels, baa 
recently been repaired and marks a historic ait*. Near the 
pagoda may be seen a temple which contains a modern golden 
Buddha weighing 6,360 pounds; this image, however, accord¬ 
ing to our informant is merely a finger when compared with its 
predecessor six times the height of a man and weighing 306,700 
pounds, which was constructed during Silla's prime. The 
well-made road from Kyungju passes at the base of the Tower 
and oontiouca eastward to Ool-san, while a branch extends 
southward along the edge of the Keirim forest. Just acroaa 
the road stands a native s»l house. In the fields band* of 
scantily clothed natives were at work; along the roads leisurely 
trudged men with jiggies on their backs and women with loads 
on their heads; a yangban passed by on a donkey; and men 
tugged at a load of logs on a clumsy wagon evidently carting 
the material for road construction beyond the Keirim forest. 

No inscriptions were found on any part of the Observa¬ 
tory. Nor could we discover any marks or carvings in the 
stones at the top designed as footings for the temporary mount¬ 
ing of instruments, similar to those visible in the former As¬ 
tronomical Mount within the East Palace grounds; No 
astronomical instruments of Silla have been recovered to our 
knowledge, excepting a quadrant of an old stone sundial with a 
radius of one foot now lying in the open yard in front of the 
Kyungju museum. Our knowledge of the use of the Oberva- 
tory, therefore, rau3t be entirely drawn from history and from 
astronomical and meteorological records. 

According to the Mun-hun-pi-gothe Observatory was con¬ 
structed by Queen Sun Tuk during the sixteenth year of her 
reign, 647 A. D. We believe that it is the oldest structure ex¬ 
tant and intact built solely for the observation of the heavenly 
bodies. From other sources we are told that the Chinese, and 
consequently the Koreans, were acquainted with the 3&»i- 

• Th* celebrated p»lr of "Jade Flutes" now on exhibition In the 
Prince Yi Museum, Seoul. are aaid lo have produced exquisite music 
when played within Silla's bounds, but in foreign hands they refused 
to auk« • sound. 
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day year Ion? before the days of Eudoxus and made records 
at sun spots centuries before the time of Galileo. 

After wandering amidst the ruins and visiting the site! 
previously referred to we returned to the inn at sunset tired 
but well pleased with the experience of the day. Clouds and 
rain in the eiening prevented our return to the Tower to view 
the heavens and to make some simple observations so we re¬ 
tired early. A geisha performance in the restaurant next door 
prevented sleep before one o’clock. The next morning we 
visited the museum, a description of which would be su¬ 
perfluous. Suffice it to say that Mr. T. Okuda, the curator, 
who speaks English quite fluently, gave a very interesting 
and instructive description of the articles on exhibition re¬ 
covered from the ruins and grave sites of Kyungju, which 
greatly enhanced our knowledge and appreciation of the civil¬ 
ization of ancient Silla. The Big Bell bears close inspection of 
its master workmanship, also the choice specimens of plastic 
art including ornate roof and floor tiles, wall decorations and 
urns for human ashes, as well as the ordinary pottery, all of 
which has a hard metallic ring. Wb were especially interested 
in the geometrical designs, in which the circle forms a pro¬ 
minent feature, being divided in different specimens in equal 
parts ranging in number from six to twenty-five. Some of 
the oldest grave relics indicate a race of large stature, the 
skeleton of one sovereign measuring eight feet. 

In the evening we returned to the Observatory to make 
some simple measurements upon the polar star: but clouds 
interrupted our observations. As we stood waiting for the 
clouds to roll away, our minds went back to the men who 
stood there nearly thirteen hundred years ago. We had no 
instruments excepting a meagre outfit chiefly of our own in¬ 
vention, as we tried to Bight Polaris; so we had a fellow feel¬ 
ing for those ancient astronomers. Viewing the same heavens, 
faring the same problems, on common standing ground, we 
were one,—one in our desire to penetrate the vast unknown, 
one in our effort to peer into the great beyond,—and we felt 
as never before the unity of the human race. We are still 
waiting for enlarged vision and for the clouds to roll away. 
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In the meanwhile time has wrought great changes in the 
works of man. The Observatory of Silla once the proud pro¬ 
duction of the hand of man surrounded by the splendor of a 
rich and illustrious court, now stands a mere monument among 
the desecrated tombs of ancient royalty overlooking the ruins 
of a glorious past. Perhaps the post-Sillan poems previously 
mentioned will fittingly express our emotion as we muse upon 
this survival of the civilization of ancient Silla. In the follow¬ 
ing translations we have tried to interpret the spirit of the 
poems rather than the mere flesh and bones. 

An Took, the author of the first, was a famous poet and 
scholar of the fourteenth century, but for some reason he did 
not occupy any prominent official position. The name of the 
writer of the second as given in the findings of the Kyungju 
Society, Po Eun Cbyeng ( ) may contain a typograpical 

error in the first character; for it is given Kook Eun Chyeng 
( ) in a collection of Korean poems, and is identified 

with Chyeng Mong-choo. the last great patriot of Koryu, who 

fell at the famous Blood Bridge near Songdo. The author of 
the third poem, Mai Kei-cho, was a prominent official of the 
fifteenth century, who met with disfavor and was banished to 
the island of Wee Ju; but he was afterward permitted to re¬ 
turn and spent his remaining days in private life. In the lives 
of tbeae men, as well as in the sweet pathos of their poems we 
may read the tragedy of a race once branded the Hermit 
Nation, but now known as Chosen a province of the Empire of 
Japan. 

SILLA’S STAR TOWER. 

An Took. 

Tho Silla’s grandeur rose to mountain heights 
And fell beneath the crushing weight of time’s 
Unending change, her Tower stands. It cleaves 
The blue, where once her royal sages peered 
To read a message in the sky and bring 
A boon to earth. 

Alas! Alas! Who comes to fill their place ? 

We cry in yain. 
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THE OBSERVATORY. 

Chyeng Monc-choo. 

Beneath the Half-Moon Fortress, 

Near Keirim’s stately wood, 

Where chimed the Jade-Flute music, 
The Observatory Btood. 

It witnessed Silla’s glory; 

Whose history and lore, 

Shall fling the nation's honor. 

Till time shall be no more. 

To-day o’er bill and valley, 

There comes a mournful sigh: 

The lonely tower murmere, 

"I grieve for days gone by.” 

SILLA’S OBSERVATORY. 

Mai Kei-cho. 

The site of Silla’s glory, 

Her palaces and halls, 

Her temples, grand, majestic. 

With ornate roof and walls. 

Her battlements and statues, 

Widespread o’er hill and plain. 

Lie hid in dismal ruin, 

'Neath shroud of grass and grain. 

Yet o’er departed grandeur, 

A sentinel stands true; 
Unchanged by changing ages, 

It links the old and new. 

Its rock-bound feet are planted 
Beneath earth’s yellow loam, 

Its star-crowned head is circled 
By heaven’s broad blue dome. 
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Its deep-set base so mighty, 

ItB granite crown ao high, 

It forms a lasting structure, 

It links the earth and sky. 

Thrice happy ancient Silla, 

The land that gave thee birth! 
The land that honored heaven. 

And owned its rule on earth! 

The faithful constellations 

And wandering planets all 
In measured orbits traveled 
Before thy monarch's fall. 

The smallest starlit cruiser 
That sailed thy sky of blue 
Was ordered by the captain 
And guided by thy crew. 

So peace and plenty caroled 
Within each cottage door, 

While seasons in succession 

Heaped wealth in Silla’s store. 

Celestial gods delighted 
To aid her heroes bold, 

While poets, priests and sages, 

Massed wealth unmatched by gold. 

Alas! Her day has vanished, 

Her swords have turned to rust, 
Her palace walls and temples 
Lie mingled with the dust. 

Her choicest wall, engravings, 

Her pottery and tiles, 

Her sacred books and treasures, 

Are scattered weary miles. 
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Amidst this desolation 

The Tower sends a beam . 

To flash thru earth’s dark midnight 
A ray of light supreme. 

My life is far too fleeting 
To give sufficient praise; 

So tears shall be my tribute 

And grief shall end my days. 


Korea's Receding Pantheon. 

In the changes taking place in this country there is a 
general exit noticeable on the part of former gods that ruled 
in the spiritual sphere. Worship is disappearing from its 
ancient haunts, where it held away through the slow-going 
and unchanging years of the past. 

Of these changes, we notice first the Sa-jik, or Worehip 
of Heaven, Sa being applicable to God and jik to Earth. God 
and Mother Earth, they were, the spiritual originals of all 
parental existences, before whom the king used to bow, ask¬ 
ing that rain be given and good crops to bless the land. The 
people had no part in this worship, only the king, whose part 
was like that of the emperor of China when he visited the 
Temple of Heaven. The Sa-jik gates are closed. The spirit 
of the crops goes unpropitiated. No complaint in marie nr 
regret spoken regarding him. The grass of the future will 
grow oyer hia grave, and his name will be a far-off memory 
only. 

Second, the Chong-myo or Royal Ancestors, have likewise 
had written across their immoveable countenances, "it is 
finished." Near the middle of Seoul, just before the East 
Palace, ie this abode of the spirits of the once ruling family. 
In 1396 a. d. a famouR minister of the House of Plum was 
given the responsibility of rearing this spirit temple. He 
made it in twenty-eight rooms, each room intended few one 
spirit. 
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The king aBked, “Why twenty-eight?” 

Chun# To-jun replied, “Twenty-eight will be sufficient," 
and so twenty-eight rooms were made in these Halls of Hades. 

Chung was also asked to name the building and he called 
it Oumg-yup Chun Green Leaf Palace. (ffXJB) 

‘That’s a peculiar name,” said the king. 

"Peculiar it mBy be but will Your Majesty let it stand ? 
Its meaning will be evident in days to come.” 

“Very well,” said King Ta’i-jo, and Green Leaf Palace was 
the name that continued to mark this quiet house of departed 
spirits, 

Kow let us take these characters apart and sec in how 
far the prophetic element enters into them. Green (#) is 
made up of "twenty” (#) and “eight” (A) which, thrown 
together, would mean “twenty-eight.” The lower part of the 
character is kun (S) or “king.” ‘Twenty-eight kings” is 
what “green” expresses when resolved into its component 
parts; and this is the number of kings that have actually 
ruled from T'ai-jo till the last emperor made hia exit. 

We shall try “Leaf' now and see what it is resolvable 
into (H). It is made up of "twenty” (#) and aei (ft) or 
“generation” and mok (;*) “tree.” This character then 
might be read, “Twenty generations of the House of Plum.” 
Twenty-eight kings, but only twenty generations, is, strange 
as it may seem, what it actually reckons up to be. The spirit 
of the prophets was in Chung To-jun. The twenty-eight 
rooms are occupied, the twenty-eight kings of "Green” have 
come and gone; the twenty generations of “Leaf 1 Bre complet¬ 
ed : the temple is closed, the story is ended, no jot or tittle of 
the prophetic name having fallen to the ground. 

The third object of worship is the tablet of the family 
ancestor. This has really been the symbol of Korea’s alle¬ 
giance to the divine from time immemorial. To lose the tablet 
from the home; to fail to bow before it on the l et and 16th 
days; to forget the "greater and "lesser” sacrifices would 
mark one as cut off from the house of Isreal. 

There are few or no temples in Korea to be seen by the 
passer, for the temples of the tablet are the home and the 
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quiet grave, and these truly exist. Sackcloth, and ashes, and 
tears, and loud wailings, have accompanied this diminutive 
symbol of the world of departed spirits, and its place as a 
household god is strongest or all. But the ancestral tablet, 
too, is receding into the dim vista of forgottenness. The spirit 
of the new age is one that pays little heed to the common 
everyday kind of ancestor. The tendency, if any exists at all 
is toward hero-worship. Democracy is disappearing from the 
world of spirits, and only the god-like among men will remain 
to be remembered and prayed to. 

■ The fourth form of worship to be noticed is that of Kwan- 
kong. The only great temples in and about Seoul, if we 
except the Confucian College, are Kwan-kong’s. Kwan was a 
Chinaman of the Han dynasty, who died in 219 a. d.. A seller 
of bean-curd he was, who yet, through various temptations, 
proved his constant fidelity, The Korean calls him a master 
of Eui or Righteousness. He is looked upon as the special 
guardian divinity of this peninsula. In the great invasion of 
1592 A- i>. lie Is said to have appeared at the South Gate of 
Seoul, where a temple to-day marks the spot, to have pass* 
ed over the city and disappeared outside the East Gate, 
where another temple stands. He is to come again they say. 
One title he wears is Sung-je Koon, the Holy Imperial Ruler, 
for he is regarded as the special intercessor with the Jade 
Divinity. His image and portrait represents him as very 
fierce and awful. He has blazing eyes, a thunder-cloud for 
face, and a three-fold bristling beard, with whiskers that blow 
off wrath and fiery indignation. The worship paid him must 
be offered in an atmosphere of fear and uncertain expectation. 

The worshipper thinks that if he can but repeat Kwan- 
kong’s formula, that deal with truth, faithfulness, etc., he will 
be free from all forms of danger by land and sea, and will 
finally reach the home of the Jade Divinity. 

But no longer does the state share the worship of Kwan- 
kong. The crowds that used to frequent the temple have 
fallen off. Wind-bells tinkle disconsolately over the grass- 
grown court-yard, Kwan is dead. 

The fifth form of worship, universally spoken of and 
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believed in by the Korean, is that of the Mills and Streams. 
The hill everywhere present is the guardian of the human 
pigmies that congregate under its wing. Seoul vas safe in 
the shadow of the Three Horned Mountain; Song-do likewise, 
under its protector. Each hill had its attendant spirit, called 
the San Sillyung. He ia represented as riding comfortably on 
the back of a tiger, one of his special menials. He is great in 
power and can bestow special gifts in the way of strength, 
making men cha-ryuk-koon, so that they can pull apart a bar 
of steel,.can jump over the moon or bite through armour-plate. 
The hunter prays to the mountain deity for success in the 
chase and for a never-failing aim. The writer once met a 
man going into the hills at the fall of night. I asked if he did 
nor fear to enter thus into the realm of darkness. But he 
answered “No, I am an attendant upon the Mountain Spirit 
(San Sillyung) and have no cause for fear." 

The seeker for ginseng, too, prays to this spirit that his 
•yes may be enlightened so as to see the precious weed. 

"A hundred days of prayer" ia one of the common sayings 
that have to do with the Taoist worship of the hills. Away, 
alone, where scarce the fall of a leaf can disturb the quiet, is 
this mystic worship carried on. The temple ever stands open. 
It requires no rickety old gate-keeper to dispute the right of 
entrance with anyone; it is forever and forever in good repair, 
a great temple, high-roofed with the lamp lights of the sky, 
and walled by the green eternal hills, accompanied by the 
silent flight of birds or the murmur of falling water. It would 
seem, indeed, a grand kind o? worship, beckoning all hearts to 
come to its bosom and taste of the inner quiet of the soul. 
Will it go like the other deities of the Korean Pantheon ? 
Undoubtedly. 

The sixth form of worship is Buddhism. For several 
centuries it has been in a decadent state and needed a great 
revival if it ever hoped to live. Today has this revival come? 
From Japan Proper new Buddhist forces have entered that 
seek to revive the fallen fortunes of. the faith, but its task will 
be a difficult one. In Korea so many unfavourable associations 
ding to Buddhism that a revival of it is all but impossible. 
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For generations the state, while frowning with one eye on 
Suk-kamoni, has nodded and winked all sorta of requests with 
the other. Prayers were asked, sutras were said and sung at 
her bidding. The ringing of bells, the call of the gong, the 
intoning of prayers have kept many a mountain valley awake 
at the bidding of king and queen. The common classes went 
to the Buddha to ask a son or long life or happiness. The 
silent god, never vindictive or threatening in countenance like 
Kwan Kong, gave a quiet hope for the future. To-day we find 
temples given up, we see gilded Buddhas stowed away. 
Buddhism for the present aeems likely to still further decline. 

The seventh form ia what is called in Hebrew parlance "the 
worship of the host of heaven.” Attached to every Buddhist 
temple, and sometimes off in a quiet valley by itself, is the 
CkU-sung Kak or Temple of the Dipper. The Seven Stars 
circling round and round the pole, had to do in some way with 
the fortunes of the family, and so were worshipped. Many a 
little boy in Korea wears the name Chil-sung-ee (Seven Stars) 
under whoso favouring influence his birth came to pass. "Vou 
may thank your stars” illustrates the same faith on the part 
of our ancestors. Good fortane is Baid to attend the star in 
the ascendant here as it did with us. But the spirit of the age 
upon which we have entered will pay but little heed to the 
Seven Stars or any other deity unless quick returns are made 
in the way of profit. 

The eighth form of worship is associated with the road¬ 
way. The pilgrim must be accompanied with well-intentioned 
spirits. At each pass or elevation, there is usually an old tree 
with rags or tatters hanging to it, a pile of stones underneath, 
and often a tumble-down shrine. The passer spits, or casts an 
extra stone on the pile at the foot of the tree, or ties a rag to the 
branch in the hope that the frowsty spirit that has to do with 
the place, will give him a safe journey and good luck. These 
wayside shrines are unsavoury places, that look like pest- 
kousea gaping at you as you go by, marring the beauty and the 
sweetness of the eternal hills. 

The ninth form of worship is that of trees and rocks in 
general. The Koreans say "When a thing grows old it becomes 
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a spirit/’ Trees, especially the ginko, and rocks have an un¬ 
changing character, which suggests eternal life, unending 
posterity and the like. Women will say their tearful prayers 
to the hoary trees and the adamantine rock, in the hope that 
the spirits will hear. They will cut off the bark and make 
spirit-tea of it and believe themselves into great and lasting 
benefit therefrom. The writer has a ginko tree that he has 
had to defend as with a shot-gun against the crazed old wives 
of the neighbourhood, who, bcavcr-like, if left alone, would 
strip the bark all round the stem. One old darac lay down in 
front of the tree and had a "conniption" fit because she was 
interfered with in the holy exercise of peeling bark and saying 
prayers. Only by main force was she dragged off the prem¬ 
ises, against which procedure she protested in language that 
would have made the ordinary spirit's hair stand on end. 

Ab the tortoise, that never dies, presents aback from 
which Sages read all sorts of spiritual mystery, so the homy 
back of a tree, like the weather-worn surface of the rock, is 
full of messages of spiritual intent. 

The tenth form of worship includes in its embrace house¬ 
hold gods, the spirits of rats, snakes, weasels. Some are bot¬ 
tled up and buried; some are seen alive in the flesh and pray¬ 
ed to; some are invisible. They are petitioned, sacrificed to, 
and called on imploringly for help and protection against this 
troubled world. This form of worship is on the wane in the 
more enlightened parts of the country, and will disappear with 
this generation. 

The eleventh is the worship of the Dragon, be he snake 
or fish in form. He frequents pools and waters. Sailor lads 
in Korea instead of singing out tho 'good ship tight and free' 
pray to the sea dragon, and feed rice over the gunnel into his 
seething, dusty gullet. The dragon will probably stay, for a 
time at least 

The twelfth and last is the ancient worship of Confucius. 
His temples are found in each county and the capital, the one 
is Seoul being called the Sung-kyoon Kwan. As told of in the 
July number of the Magazine, officials, aided by the literati, 
repair to these temples and make their obeisance before the 
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tablets of the greater and lesser Sages. There are in all one 
hundred and thirty-seven of them, of whom one hundred and 
twenty-one are Chinese, and sixteen Korean. Sacrifices of raw 
food are offered, never cooked fare. The Master Confucius 
has been one of the greatest prophets of the ages, and his 
teachings have had incalculable influence for good on the Far 
East His worship, however, is very closely locked up with 
the scholarship of literati, and as this is on the wane, one askB, 
Will his worship, also, not begin to go? 

These twelve forms that have beckoned to the Korean of 
the past to pay his vows, his prayers, his tithes, his tears, are 
receding in to the vistas of the by-gone and the forgotten. 
Soon we shall see them only folk-lore records, and among cus¬ 
toms defunct and dead. We watch them recede with some¬ 
thing akin to sorrow unless a better be on hand to take their 
place, and make good the defects that were inherent in them. 


On a Friend’s Going into Exile. 

by 

Yi Kyoo-bo (1168-1241 A. D.) 

“I have heard that the island of Ko-je is the very hottest 
of the far south; that people build their houses there on the 
water, and that everywhere about them are the rolling waves 
of the deep; that miasmas and mists roll up with the winds 
that never cease to blow, that in the stifling days of summer 
mosquitoes and sand-flics as big as bees come in swarms to 
feed on their victims. It is indeed a dismal place, and thither 
political offenders are sent as exiles. 

"Now, behold, you go also, a man of great and exalted 
ability, who ought rather to dwell in the Pong-nai Hills with 
the genii. You were the honoured historian of the state, and 
had all the affairs of the world before your eyes, filling your 
great and noble office right well. As a reward you should have 
been promoted, but instead you have been degraded, a most 
unjust and unheard of thing. 
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“Still there are two reasons for which you can be sincere¬ 
ly congratulated. One: We read that when God wants to make 
perfect an instrument for His service He puts it to severest 
trial. This too, is the law of the hang and the yin. Yon are 
going into exfle but not through any fault of yours. This is 
evidence of great blessing that God has in store for you. For 
this I sincerely congratulate you. 

“Again: Those who would enter deep into religion to find 
its truths are helped by solitude, silence and confinement 
The reason for this is that the mind needs opportunity to 
concentrate on this one thing. Whither you are going is i 
land of silence with people few and far between. There are 
no official duties to distract, or things to do. No enticements 
are there to draw away the heart and you can be alone in un¬ 
broken calm. With no other kin or companion about you, 
your thoughts can go back to first principles and deep into re¬ 
ligion. When truth fills the heart the face shines and it shows 
in all one’s ways. Once again you become a child, and like an 
angel among men. I doubt not when the wheel revolves on 

its circle and you come back you will be transformed into a 
Chang-ja or a No-ja. If not equal to those, you certainly will 
be the peer of An Ki-saing or Son Moop-ja. We too, then, 
will gather our robes about our knees, bow low, and inquire 
of you concerning religion. This is the second reason why I 
offer my congratulations. 

“On your way, do not feel disturbed; at times, too, be 
comforted by what I have said. 

“It is a thousand li you have to go, who would not shed 
tears at so aad a parting? Still we must bear up for even 
though I take you by the sleeve and try to hold you it will not 
avail." 

NOTE:—This is a very interesting statement to have been 
written 700 years ago. It could be taken to-day almost 
without word or comment, and given to a Christian as a 
message of hope and comfort While it is written with the 
suggestion of a smile it gives a serious view of the reli¬ 
gious thought of the day. To be in touch with God con¬ 
stituted a man’s highest hope and aim. 
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The references are to noted Chinamen of the distant paat: 

Chang-ja (330 B. a) a famous master of Taoism, next in 
rank to the founder himself, No-ja (The Old Philoso¬ 
pher). 

No-ja (660 b. c.) the founder of Taoiim, a contemporary 
of both Confucius and the Buddha. 

An Ki-saing (220 B. c.) another Taoist who lived in the 
days of Cbin-ai the famous emperor who built the Great 
Wall of China. He was called and inquired of by the 
great monarch for three days and three nights. Final¬ 
ly on leaving he assured the famous Chin-si that they 
would meet again in the Isles of the Blessed Genii. 

Son Moon-ja was also a mystic philoeopher of the Taoist 
school. 

It is an interesting fact that the Confucian scholar, Yi 
Kyoo-bo should call forth his ideal saints from the world of 
the Taoist 


Song Ik-pil. 

Song Ik-p'il was the descendant of a slave, and yet, like 
Epictetus, he became a master of the divine craft and left a 
set of writings that have been the wonder of his countrymen 
for many years. His dates are 1634 to 1599, so he died when 
Shakespere was thirty five years of age. What he wrote 
shows him to have been a man of lofty thought and purpose, 

on© who realised that the things unseen are the weighty 
things. 

Here are two samples of what he wrote as literally trans¬ 
lated as possible. 

God. 

‘The good man and the bad both know of God, who is 
always near and just above our heads. The good man of the 
past, the good man of to-day, have just the same good kind of 
God; but evil men have views of God that vary in a thousand 
waya. Each makes his God from his own inner thoughts, and 
when he fails to gain his end, he tries to cheat his God. Cheat 
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all you can, you never can cheat God; and this man lifts up 
hia eyes and blames God for the evil that besets way. 

"The good man has a God who dwells apart from selfish 
ends, one just and holy is this God. Though poor he never 
slacks his hold on God; though rich and great he never breaks 
what God commands, and never for a moment leaves his sure 
retreat. Hence is he called a man who worships God. He 
bows to God's commands. In life and death his thoughts arc 
only God. ‘When I rejoice in God’ says he, l my gladness is 
the gladness of all others who find their joy in God.’" 

On Being Satisfied. 

‘‘How is it that the good man always has enough, and why 
the evil man should always lack ? The reason is that when I 
count my lacks as best for me I always have enough and 
some to spare; but when I have enough and crave for more I 
always find me poor. My heart i9 glad, and so no lack is 
mine, I always have enough; but worrying goes with poverty, 
and worrying souls arc always poor. If I take what comes ao 
good and count it best, what lack have 1 ? But to complain 
against Almighty God, and then my fellow man, means griev¬ 
ing o’er my lacks. If I ask only what 1 have, I’m never poor; 
but if I grasp at what I’ve not, how can I ever have enough ? 
One glass of water, even that may satisfy, while thousands 
spent on food may leave me poor in soul. From ancient days 
all gladness rests in being satisfied ; while all the ills of life are 
found in sel shness and greed. 

"The son of Chin-si (who built the Great Wall of China) 
lived in luxury within the Mang-i Palace and yet, said he, 
“Though I live out my life 'tis all too short," and so his 
worries came. We, poorest of the poor, when we wish only 
what we have, how rich we are, and how poor kings and 
princes who reach out for more! The son of Heaven (Emp¬ 
eror), himself, may be the poorest man, while he who’s poor 
may be the richest. Riches and poverty lie within the soul 
Hnd never rest in outward things. I now am seventy, and my 
house has nothing, so that men point at me and say ‘‘How 
poor." But when I see the shafts of light tip all the hill-tops 
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in the morning ray soul is satisfied and filled with richest 
treasure: and in the evening, when I behold the round disc of 
the moon, that lights the world and shines across the water, 
how rich my eyes! In spring the plum trees bloom, in 
autumn the crysanthemum. The flowers thBt go call to the 
flowers that come to take their place, how rich my joy! 

"Within the Sacred Books what deep delight! Aa I 
foregather with the great who have gone, how rich! My 
virtues I admit are poor, when I see them, but when I see my 
hair grown white my years are rich. My joys attend unbroken 
all my days. I have them alL All those most rich and 
satisfying things are mine. I can stand up and gaze above, 
or bend and how full low, the joy is mine. How richly has 
God given hie joy, my soul is satisfied!” 


CHOON YANG. 

(Continued from the November number.) 

IX. The Glories of Office. 

Time runs his rapid course. The former governor had 
gone and a new one had been appointed in his place. Months 
had flown by, and Choonyang had lost heart and fallen ill. 
Her doors were closed and she was shut away alone with her 
broken-hearted thoughts dreaming of the distant husband. 

"My husband, handsome as polished marble, F long to gee 
thee. The soft breezes rise and awaken my longings. How 
sweet is spring time, when the happy flowers break forth with 
smiling faces. But dearer than the flowers I long to see him. 
Whom can I tell my sorrows to ? Only those who know it 
know it God cares not for me. My team would cause the 
Yellow River to o’er flow its banks. My anxieties would flat¬ 
ten out the horned peaks of yonder mountains. No one can 
surpass parents in worth and dearness, and yet the longing 
for a lover, who can fathom it ? In my sleep the tears cease 
not to flow. One grain of heart’s love makes a thousand 
Backs of sorrow. If we could but meet again my griefs would 
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all assuage, but when will that be, and when shall we clasp 
hands and tell our love together ? I suppose some would not 

mind it hut 1 shall die to see my love. Still 1 most not die. 
As the gods have decreed so let me live. Some time, some 
day, we shall meet, my love and I, and we'll tell over all our 
pent up sorrows of the past 11 

A new official had entered upon office, had spent a year 
and then had been removed to Nojoo, and now another new 
one was to come, a man of some repute from the west ward 
of Seoul by name Pyon, son of the gentry, a very handaome 
man and highly gifted in music and singing. A muster hand 
he was in all the ways of a fast and dissolute life, lavish with 
money and fond of drink. He had one great defect, namely a 
stubborn and stupid nature. He doubted what was true and 
faithful, and readily believed what was false. When it came 
to excess and riot he was ever in favour of it as a man care¬ 
lessly rushes into the flames with bags of gunpowder on hia 
back. He was like a bad egg with a heart mouldy and ill of 
flavour. However, by virtue of bis ancestors, he had secured 

the place of governor of Namwon and now the various office¬ 
bearers had gone up to the capital to meet him, and were 
having their audiences one by one. 

“This is the first secretory of ceremonies; this the head 
office-boy; this the chief runner; this the crier; this the num¬ 
ber one attendant; chief beaters, body-servants, etc." 

The governor interposed, 

“So you are here! All safe are you ? Nothing special in 
your district ?*' 

“All well, sir," said the chief secretary. 

“Is it true, as I have heard, that there are a lot of pretty 
girls in your town?” 

“The prettiest girls in the world," said the secretary. 

“Does a famous beauty, named Choonyang, live near you?” 
asked the governor. 

"Yes, sir, the greatest wonder since ancient times," was 
the answer. 

The governor hearing the word 'greatest wonder' gave an 
appreciative shrug of the shoulders. 
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M b Choonyang well ?” asked he. 

“Yea, she's fine,” answered the head secretary. 

“How far is it from here to Narawon anyway?” asked the 
governor. 

“About six hundred and ten tea,” was the answer. 

“With a good horee could a man make it in a day ?" 

“Why, yeB, though it takes five or six days usually, still if 
Your Excellency says ‘one day 1 we’ll make it one day; or if it 
be ten days distant and you Bay one day, air, we’ll make it one 
day." 

“Your way of putting it just suits me," said the governor. 
“You have a great future before you my good fellow.” 

On the following day immediately the first streak of dawn 
the new off! cial made preparations for his journey. After bow¬ 
ing before His Majesty and thanking him, he called at the 
various government offices to say good-bye. He recited his 
prayers and prostrated himself before the family tables, and 
then like a glorious summer cloud he set forth In a horse 
palanquin to travel to Chulla Province. Beautiful as a duster 
of peonies was it. There were the swastika designs in the 
windows; the four bird wing shades out over the sides; a 
beautiful horse between the shafts; and tall chair bearers in 
swallowtail coats holding to the rear. Thus equipped away 
they went through the South Gate, passing the Spring Flower 
City, and all the sights of the season, with the gently waving 
willows by the roadside, on over the sands of the Han River, 
oyer the South Pasa, heralded by out-runners ahead, Boldiers, 
secretaries, drummers, flag-bearers, messengers, hangers-on, 
sweeping gaily and easily onward, in step, while the ringing 
calls of the company made the hills to echo. There were on 
horseback as well, soldiers, umbrella bearers, retainers stretch¬ 
ing out into a procession of three miles or more. 

“Look here ntapoo, keep yoar eyes on the horse will you, 
and Bee that the chair does not swing to one side,” calls the 
leader. 

“Look out for stones!" shout the bearers. 

Thus they go lightly onward The chief secretary, dress¬ 
ed in silken coat and trousers and grass cloth flying duster, 
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sitting high upon his pack, keeps dose behind the palanquin. 
A special secretary also, m quilted trousers, and outer coat of 
Chinese silk, decorated with perfumed pockets, crane-jointed 
spectacles and felt hat, aits mounted on his charger. 

Here, too, is the chief crier, tall in stature and graceful in 
swinging motion, handsome and highly gifted at repartee, with 
headband ornaments, tortoise-shell buttons, well twisted top- 
knot, and coral pin stuck firmly in it. His amber wiml-catcher 
shines from underneath his head gear with wondrous colour, 
and he wears a hat with two hundred strands in its widely 
reaching brim, and dona it straight as the horizon line across 
his head. His trousers are of white corded silk, and he haa a 
Hansan outer overall, gathered at the waist and tied behind 
with grass-cloth faatenngs. He wears also a Chinese silken 
vest and carries a silver mounted knife attached to a belt of 
sky blue. Hanging from his waist are figured silk pockets, 
pocket strings, and tobacco pouch. He wears grass shoes of 
four strands each for sole, fastened across the instep with 
things made of old examination paper. 

On they go. 

"Look here mapoo don't watch your own feet, watch the 
horse’s feet Take care of those stones! Keep a sharp look 
out! Hold the chair even!” 

"AH right, here’s another stone,” comeB the reply. 

Behold now the chief of the beaters. He has a ’wild 
beast’ felt hat on, with red lining underneath the brim and the 
letter for ‘Brave’ printed square in the middle. His outfit in¬ 
cludes a suit of Chinese silk, a wide red belt, short wristlets, 
a silver knife, a handkerchief of many colours, a blue fancy 
girdle, Bilk pockets, several of them tied to his girdle string, 
With wild fierce eyes he glances here and there. "Clear the 
way, clear the way, out of the road with you,” shouts he. 

Here is the soldier man too. He has a Tongyung hat on, 
with a long feather in it, yellow beads for hat-string, wide 
sleeves, and long divided outer coat. He carries a willow pad¬ 
dle over his shoulder, and a bell attached that clatters as he 
jogs aJcng. 

"Out of the way there, you beast you, clear the track.” 
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Into the Provincial Governor’s town of Chunjoo they 
stream and await orders from His Excellency. Then they pa3s 
Grandmother Rock, hasten on away beyond Imseel and sleep 
at Ohsoo Post Station, Then again at break of day they ride 
on over Paksook till they meet outrunners from their own 
town, wilh the various secretaries in charge of office, the dep¬ 
uties, marshals, orderlies. Like a flock of wild geese they 
come. The head steward with a Tongyung hat on his head, 
amber beads beneath his chin, and a gay sky blue outer coat, 
sits majestically on his horse holding to his wand baton. By 
twos and twos come the captains, sergeants, corporals and 
other military men dressed in yellow plate armor, on fine 
horses looking like the “braves” of China's ancient kingdoms; 
centurions, chiefs, headmen, leaders in full uniform and horse¬ 
tail hats. 

The commander in chief tfves his orders in stentorian 
voice, and they all deploy outward into Iine3 of stately at¬ 
tention, with drum fore and aft gongs to .right and left, flutes 
in pairs, trumpets, cymbals, bugles, staff-flags. Pretty girls 
burst into view, like the fairies, gracefully capped and dressed 
to do honour to the occasion. 

"RimngV’ go the drums. 

“Tong!" the guns. 

“Cfwi-roo-Too! n say the cymbals. 

“Doo-oo!” blare the bugles. 

X. 

Tub World of the Dancing Girl. 

When the drums sounded the convoy got into motion, and 
at the piping callB of the runners the way opened to proceed. 
At this time the governor, seated in a chair, held a fan befere 
his face and shouted 

"Call the head “Kwsang will you!’’ 

"Kceacttg. Th.‘sc were the dandnE-ftirls attached, one of Ihe recog¬ 
nized cl»s*es of women slaves attached to public offices in old Korea. 
Tin}’ wert frequently well educated, gifted in music and singing, and 
were entirely at the service of their masters. They were obviously of 
the lower class but no special disgrace or degradation attached to them 
as it would to a daughter of the people who had departed fron lh« way 
of virtue. 
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"Yes, sir!” some one answers. 

"Are all those girla yonder Keesang ?” asks he. 

The head Kusang in amazement at such a question replies 
"Yes, sir, they are all Keesony." 

Then the governor, with evident delight, says *T ve met 
ray fate surely with all these pretty girls.” 

He goes first to bow in the tablet house of His Majesty 
the King, then enters bis office and takes bis seat According 
to gocd form he should wait three days before running over 
the List of office holders, but his impatience fairly grinds its 
teeth at the delay. In the shortest possible time after inspecting 
the list of those attached to the six departments, he summoned 
the bead steward, saying, 

“Let's make haste and run over the list of Keetang." 

The head steward, thus directed, opened the record of 
namee and called them out in order. He did it in a fantastic 
and extravagant maimer aa follows: "Far to the south, where 
the sailor boys bend at the oar, rides the cinnamon mast and 
silken sail of the ORCHID BOAT.” 

The chief Keesang thus named, answered the call and 
stepped out gracefully in her silken skirt, that she caught in 
folds and held before her. "I am here, sir,” she answered. 

"Looking over the hills where the great writer So Tongpa 
dipped his pen and cheered his friends, are you there Rising 
Moon?” 

‘Rising Moon’ entered dressed in a red skirt, that she 

gathered before her, and stood in a sweet and pretty manner, 
expectant like the willow leaf before the breeze. 

"I am here, Bir,” said she. 

Then the governor remonstrated, “If you call them over 
in that long-winded fashion, you'll never get through in a 
hundred years. I can't stand that. Call them off quickly.” 

The head steward thus admonished, began c al li ng them off 
in verse couplets of fives, 

"The morning rain has laid the dost. 

And brightened up the Willow GwtlH.” . 

"Here 1" answers Willow Green. 
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"Aslant behind the silken blind, 

The shadow greet* the Silver Moon.” 

“Here!” says Silver Moon. 

“Chittering in the gentle breeze, 

Pass and repass the Summer Swallow.” 

“Here 1” says Swallow. 

“Off on the winds to far Kangneung, 

Goes the soft-footed, Tinted Cloud.” 

"Here!” says Tinted Cloud. 

“Transplanted from the fairies’ dell, 

Queen of all sprites the Lotus Bud." 

“Here !” says the Lotus. 

“Among the spirits of the shade. 

Stealing so softly, PLUM FAIRY." 

“Here!” says the Fairy. 

"Silken Fragrance r “Orchid Swbethbss 1” 
“Moonlight Perfume !" 

“Look here steward," said the governor. 

“Yes sir,” answered he. 

"You said that Choonyang lived here but you have not 
called off her name from the list. What is the meaning of 
this?" 

The steward replied, “Choonyang is not a Keesang, sir. 
She is the daughter of a retired Keesang, however, but her 
name is not on the list. She grew up in the village near here. 

and has had her hair done up (been married), by the son of 
the former governor.” 

"The son of the former governor did her hair up did he ? 
Did he take her with him?" 

"He did not take her'with him, she is at her former home.” 
"I have heard,” said the governor, “that she is the child 
of a Keesang, and that she is a matchless beauty. Write her 
name down in the list and have her report to me at once." 

The head steward hearing this order politely bowed, and 
while making a pretence to carry it out, and thinking of his 
own safety in the matter called the head dancing-girKAeesang) 
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saying, “His Excellency has ordered that Choouyaug’s name 
be placed on the list, so I want you to go to her house, Bee 
her mother, and ask that she come at once and make her 
obeisar.ee.” 

The head Kee&ang received this order and set out to sum¬ 
mon Choonyang. She hastened by the Moonlight Pavilion, 
crossed the Magpie Bridge, entered Choonyang’a house and 
laughed saying, “I say, Miss Choonyang, Her Ladyship from 
Seoul and the Governor ask that you make haste and come.” 

Choonyang colored slightly and replied, "Does the Gov¬ 
ernor really call me ? He is the father of tiis people and has a 
right to call anyone, but if he calls me as a dancing-girl, I can¬ 
not go. I have been unwell now for several months and 
should not really go out. Please, sister, if you return answer 
that I am very ill, I think he will excuse me. Do your best 
for me won’t you ?” 

The head Keeaang replied, “The new governor's disposi¬ 
tion is a very overbearing and masterful one, and there’s 
no playing tricks with him, but I’ll do my best to arrange it so 
that you’ll not be called.” 

She said this and then returned to the yamen, where she 
reported to the head steward, but she did not report at all what 
Choonyang had said, jealously desiring to get her fangs into 
her as a great saw devours wood, “Choonyang says that if 
she dits she will not come.” 

“What does she mean by that?” inquired the steward. 

“She made answer, 'If His Excellency calls me, why do 
you come to give the order?’ and I replied that the head 
steward had directed me to do so, but she made answer, ‘If 
the fool head steward should order me himself I would not go.” 

The head steward, however, knew Choonyang better than 
this and thought to himself, "She would not say a thing like 
that, she is not that kind of person.” Guessing the real 
character of what had taken place, he went in and reported to 
the governor “Your humble servant went to call Choonyang, 
but she has fallen ill from anxiety over her husband, and so 
cannot come. What does your Excellency command ?” 

• (To be Continued). 
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Korean Arts and Crafts.— n. 

The real beginning of art in Korea dates from the intro¬ 
duction of Buddhism in the fourth century A. D. Without 
doubt the missionaries came from China and the foundation of 
the cultus necessitated the co-operation of all the arts and 
crafts in its ornate worship. Canning artificers in wood, stone 
and bronze furnished the temples and shrines that were so 
magnificently founded. For at least ten centuries art was the 
handmaid of religion, drawing all its inspiration from that 
source, and such samples as remain testify to its greatness. 

Let it be admitted that figures of Buddha, pictures and baa 
relief, pagodas and lanterns usually fail to arouse any enthu¬ 
siasm in the westerner on first acquaintance. Nevertheless, 
provided that he first makes an effort to grasp the main tenets 
of this religion and its wonderful mysticism the door of sym¬ 
pathy opens, to admit him to a fascinating realm of art. We 
should begin with a visit to the Dai Buku of Kamakura (Jap¬ 
an) and also sec aunic of the carved wood figures in the Kyoto 
Museum of the eighth to eleventh centuries, these last un¬ 
doubtedly influenced by Korean teachers, and spend several 
periods of time before the bronze Buddha in the East Palace 
Museum, Seoul, an eighth century masterpiece in a sitting post¬ 
ure with the left leg resting on the right knee. Grasp this 
principle thoroughly: The way to appreciate and enjoy any 
branch of art is to look only at the best specimens, and look 
long enough. 

It is to be hoped that keen persons, longing to discover 
new worlds will turn their attention to the subject of Bud¬ 
dhistic art in Korea. Think of the charm and beauty of the 
quest, the glorious situations of the countless monasteries to 
be explored, their superb natural situation amidst the most 
romantic scenery of the peninsula. In the dawn of history 
Korea consisted or three kingdoms, to the north Kokooryu, pas¬ 
sionate, warlike and artless; on the west and constantly in¬ 
fluenced by China, Fakche; to the east, Silla, governed by 
wise and enlightened kings made progress in literature and 
art. The remains of Silla’s civilization do not disappoint us. 
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for if we examine either the great temples at Kong Ju and their 
bas-reliefs or their ornaments, in gold and silver gilt or bronze 
they are all finely conceived and of excellent workmanship. 
Silla pottery is of dark gray clay and well fired in the kiln, the 
decoration has been hatched with a tool before placing in the 
fire, simply circles, lines, and wicker work motives. Contrary 
to expectation the shapes are more Grecian than oriental. 

Aided by China, Silla became by degrees the sole master 
of the peninsula, and ended a brilliant career ingloriously. 

Despite the decline and corruption of the Court of Silla the 
Korean Kingdom then extended widely into what ia.now Man¬ 
churia. Five days’ bullock ride from Mukden can still be seen 
a Korean monument of this period and an imposing tumulus. 

Korean graves are still in existence in many parte of Man¬ 
churia, and near Newchwang the ignorant Chinese peasants 
have excavated many old Korean bronze. Most of these alas 
have been destroyed as useless. 

From A. D. 900 to 1390 the Koryu kings reigned at Song- 
do, and Korean art reached its apex. During the last twenty 
years excavations around the old capital and particularly on 
the historic island of Kangwha have almost exhausted the sup¬ 
ply of Buperfine pieces of pottery and bronze. Korean graves 
were case hardened with lime and we owe to this preserva¬ 
tive the almost perfect condition of recent finds; after ages of 
immersion they come forth with beauty unimpaired. 

The famous Tang dynasty of China (A. D. 618-906) sup¬ 
plied the ideas and Chinese art of this period reached its high¬ 
est point of strength and perfection even if later ages excelled 
in delicacy and auperior finish. 

In many branches of art we may safely claim that the 
men of Koryu are not far behind their teachers. This fact 
needs continual emphasis: The Korean craftsmen were not 
content to be feeble and servile imitators, but gave their own 
originality full play. The student of any branch of Chinese 
art has easy access to a voluminous literature on the subject 
The Chinese have always been collectors, and it is not a little 
amusing to read a twelfth century writer warning his readers 
against fraudulent imitations of earlier pottery and porcelain. 
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It is not a rare occurrence to find that China baa the de¬ 
scriptive literature and no known examples, while Korea has 
no contemporaneous writings on her arts and crafts but many 
examples. The rice eating peoples of the orient have always 
attached the highest importance to pottery and porcelain, and 
it should be described first. 

During the period vre are discussing glaze was first used. 
The premier colours are green and white. Both are important 
but the green by reason of its frequency claims our first at¬ 
tention. 

The green glaze is called celadon by all Earopean writers 
on the subject. The origin of the name is curious. In the 
XVII century in France a certain pastoral play was most pop¬ 
ular and one of the characters “Celadon” appeared in a charm¬ 
ing green, hence arose their term "Celadon” pottery or porce¬ 
lain. The colour is said to have originated in the desire to 
imitate the precious green jade. Chinese merchants carried 
this ware to India, Borneo, Sumatra, Arabia, and specimens 
have bison found at Zanzibar. The first porcelain seen on Eng¬ 
lish soil by English eyes was a bowl presented to Archbishop 
Warham in the reign of Elizabeth, and this was a celadon 
piece. Korean celadon can never be confused with that of 
China. The latter is more verdant green. The colour of fresh 
onion sprouts was the desideratum of the Chinese potter. 
The potters of Koryu produced many tints, always refined, 
now green to blue, now green to gray, sometimes browny 
green but never brown, never green, never blue, but alwaya 
restful to the eye and charming. 

We of the West have to acquire the taste for this colour 
and it is worth the effort to acquire. The body or paste of this 
ware is pottery, not porcelain, and highly fired in the kiln, the 
presence of oxide of iron in the glaze under extreme heat 
producing the colour. The natural colour of the clay used 
varies from gray to yellow buff and some specimens if sharply 
tapped ring like porcelain. 

The only historic reference Ui this manufacture iu found 
in t Chinese record made by a certain Hau-ching. an officer in 
the suite of Lu-yunti who went on an embassy to Korea about 
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A. D. 1126, and among the ncteB which he made on that coun¬ 
try are the following instructive paragraphs. "The wares of 
Kaoli (Korea) are green (ching) in colour and are described 
as Fei (Kingfisher) by the people of the country. In recent 
times the fashion of these wares has been clever, the colour 
and glaze even better than the form. The ahape of the wine 
pots is like a gourd with small cover-on the top in the form of 
a duck squatting on a lotus flower. They have, besides, bowls, 
platters, wine cups, flower vases and soup bowls, all closely 

copying the style and make of Ting ware.only the wine 

pots present novel features. In Kaoli the drinking vessels and 
dishes for the banquet table are mostly of gilt metal or silver, 
but green pottery vessels are also highly prized. There are 
besides lion incense burners which are also “fei" colour. The 
creature squats on the top of the vessel, supported by an up¬ 
turned lotus. Of all the wares only these are of exceeding 
excellence. The rest have a general resemblance to the old 
Pi-se ware of Yiieh-chou and the recent ware of Tu-chou.” 
In illustration of what we have before noted this reference has 
enabled students to realise the colour of the two above men¬ 
tioned wares oF which authentic specimens do not, at present, 
exist. 

We have already called attention to the* colour of Koryu 
celadon (Japanese, Kori Jaki) and in variety of form they are 
no less admirable. Bowls and dishes for common usage are 
plentiful, and examples can be acquired at reasonable prices. 
A word in season to collectors: as a rule it is wise to eschew 
broken pieces, but as quite 75 of the finds are broken in ex¬ 
cavation, and many good pieces were buried in a damaged 
condition, provided a piece is entire, though mended, buy it. 
The few perfect specimens that are now found are high priced 
and will go much higher. 

The bottle shaped vessels with long slender neck and 
flaming mouth (used for wine) are very graceful. Another 
striking shape is the baluster vase with short narrow neck 
made to hold a single spring of plum blossom. Wine pots are 
common and may be easily mistaken for those used for tea or 
coffee, which they resemble in shape. 1 am open to correc- 
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tion, but I believe the Koreans were never a tea drinking peo¬ 
ple. Such pots are gourd shape, double gourd, fluted melon 
and occasionally tubular, some resembling ribbed bamboo. The 
lids are small and dainty, handles are also of clever and vari¬ 
ed design. There are no such forms in Chinese ceramics of thin 
period. Rare and precious are the examples carved and 
pierced—"reticulated” a a they are technically called, rare too 
are water droppers for the ink stone and rarer yet figures. 

Perhaps the gems of the period are the small and dainty 
pieces made for the ladies' toilet, boxes for cosmetics of all 
sizes, and sometimes four small boxes enclosed in one large 
box. No other age or people produced such masterpieces. 

Small bottles of squat shape, never more than one inch 
to two inches high to hold hair-oil are loo works of art, and 
little vases of a like kind are worth a knigbt'3 ransom. 

When we turn to the decoration it is only fair to admit 
that the motifs came from China, but the Koryu potters added, 
improved, and developed and in at least two important cases 
invented styles of decoration which are entirely their own. 
The period is one of the pure art of pottery; that is to say the 
beauty of the ware depends solely upon the legitimate use of 
the glaze, added clays, impressed an$I graved designs. Laler 
periods rely for their effect upon the use of brilliant colours, 
heavily applied enamels until the paste is completely obscured 
by these adventitious additions. This distinction should be 
clearly grasped by those who desire to appraise rightly the 
potter's art in its purity. 

For example the common bowls of the Koryu period, us¬ 
ually plain outside have an incised design within, which was 
stamped by a mould upon the partly dried clay before glazing 
and firing. These motifs are worth careful and minute study. 
One could make a hobby of collecting this class alone and 
copying the designs into a book. Such a book would be a re¬ 
velation to the expert designer. They are as right and true 
to nature as they are perfect. 

In rarer cases designs were engraved with a tool upon 
the paste—not stamped with a mould; the lotus, the peony, 
the phoenix, but strange to say I have never seen the dragon. 
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(Continued from the November number.) 

CHAPTER XVIII—Continued. 

The Law Interpreted. 

The magistrate looked at the young man suspiciously but 
that youth was looking meekly at the mat, on his face the 
gravity of Buddha. 

“It 3Ccms to me," aaidthc magistrate, "that the complaint 
of some who say your method of talking is like Bali, the rob¬ 
ber chief, has some foundation. By the power of my office I 
would have you beaten to death were that to be the case.” 

"Could you hint bo foul an association ?” the youth re¬ 
plied with an aggrieved look. “Bali's fortunes are too fickle 
as well as vicious for honest men like me. I lear he has 
fallen into trouble." 

"in trouble 1” exclaimed the magistrate eagerly, "that is 
bad news, what was it, what! can we rid ourselves of Ball 
also?" 

"I heard by the way,of gossip that he had a fight with 
the devil who lives out in the salt awamps and the devil beat 
him.” • . 

M 3o! who tells it ?” 

‘Ton know your excellency that Bali never speaks wall 
of a man whom he thinks is a coward; you remember he has 
nothing to say commendatory of a magistrate beeause In some 
sections of Korea there are some not brave. Well, he is all 
the while shouting the praises, goBsip has it, of this ugly 
brute called the devil. Now, Bali would not say that unless 
he ba3 been teuton in combats and Bali himself is the only 
man who dares say he has been beaten; indeed he plainly hints 
of a struggle and defeat." 

"Do you think now we could get this good devil of youra 
to run as a servant, 1 " said the magistrate rising and walking 
across the floor excitedly, then he paused suspiciously, “Why 
did you not tell me this before ?" 
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Chang-ding*i turned his face to the magistrate with an 
innocent Look; "Knowing that your excellency is above all 
petty prejudices or vulgar conniving, alwayH resting the justice 
of all your acts on the law of disinterested truth, I thought 
the Devil's case would interest you only so far as it might 
become your duty to punish him in case of some evil deed, 
unless, indeed, your excellency found it your duty to aid the 
poor government by inviting him to divide with you. I have 
been watching him closely for your interest. Wealth I have not 
seen, but, air, he is reputed to be the Devil, and the Devil is 
certainly evil, else why is bia face painted bo ugly in the 
Bhrines and it seems to me you have abundant reason for 
hailing the Devil of the salt marsh into your excellency's 
presence. Such a course would be just, right and good." 

"Fool,"said the magistrate, "drowning ideas in a cess¬ 
pool of words, out with you now, before 1 have you paddled." 

Chang-ding-i turned away with an aggrieved look, while 
the magistrate strode into his quarters with righteous hauteur. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. Cho and Bali. 

Mr. Kim was moved to Grandmother Pagoda's home and 
she nursed him as women only know how. The fight for life 
was long and doubtful and for msny days friends crowded the 
door way and listened to Grandmother Pagoda’s monotonous 
replies, "Wait and see.” 

That Mr. Kim might die was a matter of poignant concern 
on the part of the magistrate. Chang-diDg-i had said that Mr. 
Kim waB a servant of the foreigner and it would be dangerous 
to kill such a man. The result was that all this tine the 
heavy hand of persecution was lifted, but when the magistrate 
heard that the wounded man was on the way to recovery his 
choler awoke with new fury. He would destroy the whole 
clan, root and branch, and he sent out spies to ascertain their 
strength and was astonished to learn that the little group had 
increased to over a hundred, that they were enlarging the 
building of worship, that the dangerous sect had spread to 
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other villages and in some villages had become so numerous 
that there were not enough non-Christians left to purchase a 
cow for the annual sacrifice to the village demon. These con¬ 
ditions worried and bewildered the magistrate not a little, and 
he fumed with impotent rage. 

The winter quickly passed among the most stirring times 
of Mr, Kim's life. In every direction groups of Christians had 
started up seemingly without any influence on the part of 
other churches. People would be found gathering each day 
trying to spell out the meaning of some passage of Scripture 
and talking over the strange power astir in the land. Mr. 
Kim would give them a day or two of attention and then 
hurry on to another group. He had repeatedly tried to make 
frienda with Mr. Cho but his approaches were all met with 
strong rebuffs and expressions of hate. The preacher had 
ruined his home, that man declared; he had sent from him the 
best woman that ever man had. Finally Mr. Cho informed 
his sympathetic neighbors that he had buried his wife; he 
would in rime build a mound for her and hold the usual burial 
rites. Dead she was, dead she would always be, and Kim, the 
gospel talker, had killed her. It was a great grief to him that 
the magistrate had not killed the preacher. 

"Kill them?" he said to one of his neighbors, meaning the 
Christians, “you can’t do it, they will not die. Now, there was 
the old school teacher that some one rapped lightly on the 
head and he was dead before one hardly knew it, but," said 
Mr. Cho, “I myself killed the gospel talker once, the magi¬ 
strate killed him once; and many schemes had afoot to kill 
him at other times, but be would not die, been can’t kill them 
in an ordinary way. There is only one man who could kill him 
and do it in a manner that would appear a natural and reason¬ 
able thing for him to die. I will find that man,” he declared 
with vehemence. “Strange the more you try to get rid of the 
preacher the more influence he has upon the people." 

After mysterious hints bs to whom that one could be who 
could successfully destroy the preacher, he made Bali a visit 
and out of the abundance of love that he had for that outlaw 
whom he now met face to face for the first time, he made him 
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a present of considerable money. Bali knew that it precedent- 
ed a demand, so he accepted the money with imperturba¬ 
bility as he did all that came to him For his own advantage. 
His starched coat spread out with added dignity, hia face as¬ 
sumed more benignity, and when Mr. Cho attempted to present 
bis own affairs he disposed of the conversation with the com¬ 
prehensive decision that a connoiseur would bits of brick-a- 
brac in a curiousity shop. He would lead the conversation in 
some other direction with an imperiousness that compelled Mr. 
Cho to follow, and it was not long before Mr. Cho began to 
feel that he had been doing himself the greatest favor imagin¬ 
able in making this remarkable man a present. His host seem¬ 
ed to fill the house. While he conversed with evident anima¬ 
tion, a word in the direction of an adjoining room would bring 
a servant pell mell at his feet to do his bidding and with equal 
haste to scurry away upon aorae errand. They carr.e and 
went with such frequency that it was evident that Bali was 
conducting his affairs with astonishing vigor, as if no guest 
had interrupted him. Mr. Cho could hardly get rid of hia 
servants when he called one and they all had a part in his 
private affairs. Here was a man around whom all his affairs 
seemed to move for him, and him alone, with bewildering 
rapidity and with the order of a machine. Bali directed the 
conversation to moral subjects and deplored the amount of in¬ 
justice that was being practiced by the magistrates and the 
rich against the poor and helpless. 

“A rich man who has all he needs, like you and me. for in¬ 
stance, who can make each other large presents without think¬ 
ing of a return of the compliment, ought to show a spirit of 
unselfishness toward the poor and needy. Speaking of mutu¬ 
al gifts, I may say 1 appreciate the spirit of your coming im- 
menBely, as it expresses the spirit of altruistic generosity. I, 
myself, have often given considerable in that way without 
thinking of a return of service simply for the purpose of est¬ 
ablishing a new order of things; then, too, the consciousness 
of having done something for any one for which one never 
expects a return of advantage ia a delight. Ah! to have one’s 
life filled with such deeds, the yellow valley will not be a hard 
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place to rest when the blessings of many who hava been help¬ 
ed follow one there.” 

'‘You have your sorrows,” said Mr. Cho, speaking with 
desperate haete for fear he would be compelled to leave with¬ 
out mentioning the object of bis errand. 

"Sorrowinterrupted Bali reflectively, “well now, sorrow 
may be aa one regards the vicissitudes of life, some things 
which seem to be sorrow to one person is nothing of the sort 
to another.” 4, 1 have seen a child cry over the Iosb of a toy 
and aman laugh at the same kind of a loss. Now I have learn¬ 
ed that it is far the wisest to laugh at one’s losses, as they will 
then become a pleasure and not a regret; to cry over them is 
to be childish." 

"I lost my wife,” exclaimed Mr. Cho. 

"Yes, yes, ah yes, bo 1 have heard, and 1 have also heard 
that you proposed to do the proper thing, that is, to have a 
mourning rite over her and dismiss her from your memory. 
Now that is right. I have noticed that there is, as a rule, more 
pleasure than sorrow experienced at funerals. Now, as you 
are rich and would not do things by halves, you would call to¬ 
gether a company, say two hundred, and you would prepare a 
good feast with plenty of wine: taking it altogether, it would 
express the inimitable spirit of friendship for which you are so 
well famed. Then, too, mirth is the best cure for all ills, and 
in this particular case there will only be a hole dug in the 
ground and an empty box placed there, ao that it will be really 
a very respectable affair and a delight to you alL I congratu¬ 
late you on your broad thoughtfulness in the matter, and the 
commendable purpose you have of dismissing the whole mat¬ 
ter from your mind. That will be capital! why I have aeen 
more people drunk at a funeral than at a market, and that 
is not saying little; it will indeed be a joyoua occasion." 

"You know Kim the gospel talker?” asked Mr. Cho in 
order to get another start. 

Bali laughed, "Know him? 1 have met him. He carries 
the biggest stock of curious ideas that I have ever seen burden 
one man. His head is full and not being a small head the 
amount of his ideas is bewildering. He has a strange idea of 
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reforming the country, so he runs around picking up all the 
curiously mismated people he can find, the old, the ignorant, 
the young, both men and women, and also children: a great 
medley. He sat with me a while ago and he insisted that I 
should become like a little child so that I could join his crowd." 
Here Bali laughed again. "Think of Bali becoming like a simple 
child! Went so far as to say I should be born again, he even 
visited the devil on the salt marsh and tried to make him over 
into one of his gang. Think of the devil going to church and 
prattling his prayere humbly with the people who have be¬ 
come children." The idea seemed to amuse Bali greatly and 
he laughed immoderately. “Why the gospel talker is better 
fitted to hunt the tiger. Now, Km the gospel talker in mat¬ 
ters of philosophy may not agree with you or me but I think 
he is a man who would put up a splendid fight if pushed to a 
corner, and I love a brave man. I understand that he and the 
magistrate had a misunderstanding and the magistrate tried to 
straighten the matter out with the paddle, which, by the way, 
is an excellent short-cut to making your neighbor think as you 
do; just put him under the paddle, that will fetch him; he will 
generally think as you do as long as he smarts. I understand, 
however, the gospel talker did not agree with the magistrate 
even after that gentle father of the people had petted and 
caressed him till he was really hypnotized. Strange, isn’t it, 
that the fellow who agrees with you is a good chap while the 
fellow who disagrees is anything but good? I rather suspect 
that was the great sin of the gigantic gospeller. It seems that 
even after the interview his independence of ideas still exas¬ 
perates the magistrate. Now it is so seldom that such a sturdy 
disagreement occurs that I have a pretty warm feeling for the 
gospel talker." 

"I hate him!” exclaimed Mr. Cho in a fervor of exasperation. 
"I hate him, I wish he were dead, I say a thousand times dead!" 
and he sprang to his feet with a fury that was astonishing for 
one ao small. 

Bali looked at him with an air of shocked surprise, and 
said: 

“I am exceedingly sorry to have trespassed upon your 
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feelings in mentioning to you a man against whom you have 
auch strong rc3cntment. Your present agitation would lead 
me to infer that you had beer, greatly wronged by him. Now, 
we shall never again call up his name. I am profoundly sorry 
to have so rudely treated my guest/' He spoke in a voice of 
soothing dignity as if he had been addressing a fretful child. 
“No,” he repeated, "we will never mention his name again.” 

Mr. Cho was irritated by the voice, but its deep bass drawl 
was in such contrast to his own angry screech that be sat 
down somewhat abashed. It was evident that Bali was not 
ready to commit a crime at least against Mr. Kira, and Mr. Cho 
soon left with rage filling his breast but scarcely knowing how 
to give vent to it. When he departed, Bali again thanked him 
for his great kindnesB in the gift, and expressed a wish that a 
friendship so happily begun would continue in its ideal dis¬ 
interested character till they, one or both, should have enter¬ 
ed the yellow valley. 

Mr. Cbo made no audible reply, but within his rage knew 
no bounds, and while on the way home he wondered mucji 
what was the real character of the man of whom he had heard 
so many rumors. He seemed to know all about his affairs and 
was insistent that the way of the righteous was the best and 
refused to fall into his plan of revenge. Could it be that the 
gospel talker had indeed exerted his insidious influence upon 
the. outlaw ? That he was a financial loser without returns 
also galled him not a little. “If I could get acquainted with 
members of his gang,” he though!, ami the reflection stopped 
him in the middle of the road. He stood a long time looking 
at his feet, lost in his new purpose. “I will do it,” said he 
aloud, and started back for the town. 

It was not difficult for Mr. Cho to find the men whom he 
sought, nor was it difficult for him to persuade them with a 
generous gift, and a promise of much more, to agree to rid the 
country of the hated gospel talker. 

The gane of toughs had heard considerable regarding Mr. 
Kim but had never concerned themselves about him, after they 
learned that he had no money, and did not seek their harm, 
but when _it came to a matter of business they could as well 
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interest themselves in him as any one else. They wanted to 
know what they were going to do with him. Mr. Cho had 
angrily stated that he did not know nor did he care only that 
they must rid the country of him and bring proofs that they 
had done so. 

They had heard that he was a very mild mannered man 
and they thought it might be managed without trouble. 

When Mr. Cho returned home he was in high spirits. He 
had set loose a gang of men on the heels of the man whom he 
hated, who would not leave his tracks till they had destroyed 
him. 

Soon after these events Mr. Kim noticed strange men sit¬ 
ting in his services, men whom no one seemed to know. 
They would ait till the services were ready to close and then 
would go out and linger about with seemingly no purpose, 
but as there were many who would begin visiting the church 
in that manner and then Btand aloof from any approach he 
thought little of it, till finally he discovered that the same men 
appeared at different places and were compelled to make 
long rapid journeys in order to do so. 

It was on one of these journeys that Mr. Kim waa made 
acquainted with the strange character of the robber chief. He 
had been cut all day attending service in a certain village and 
was returning to Standing Stone where he had made his head¬ 
quarters for some time. He was light hearted; he could not 
be otherwise, both his faith and his temperament forbade it. 
Whispers of coming evil had reached his ears, and the men 
who had so frequently followed his footsteps had been point¬ 
ed out to him as a sinister sign, but in a land where dangers 
were common and most men’s hearts were big with fear, Mr. 
Kim knew no fear. On his way home on this particular night 
the road led through a long stretch of moor land. Here and 
there was a mound crowned with a cluster of low bushes and 
at great intervals stunted trees stretched tfieir naked withered 
limbs to bathe in the bright moonlight Half way across the 
plain was a deep gully worn into the soil by the feet of many 
generations of travelers. The ridges on both sides were lined 
with shrubs. Mr. Kim on reaching this point strode rapidly 
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into the deep shadows of the ravine with no thought of danger. 
Ho had hardly reached the confer when footsteps echoed be¬ 
hind him and at the same time dark shadows crowded the 
narrow gully in front. He stood still in his tracks and threw 
a hurried glance at the approaching shadows and then up¬ 
wards at the bank on both sides of the path. The soil was 
Boft and the rainy seasons had worn them away so that the 
top, which had been supported by the roots of underbrush, 
hung out beyond the bank and seemed on the point of top¬ 
pling over into the gully twenty feet beneath. 

With a sense of impending danger Mr. Kim sprang up the 
bank and seized the tops of overhanging bushes while at the 
same moment his assailants from both directions met in the 
path he had left. They gave an exclamation of surprise at 
the agility of the huge figure who now stood fifteen feet above 
their heads, and immediately started up the steep bank in 
pursuit. Mr. Kim lifted himself from the ground and swung 
his feet upward as an acrobat would over a vaulting pole. In 
a moment he would have been beyond his assailants, when 

suddenly the whole over-hanging bank for many yards in both 
directions with tons of earth gave way and hurled itself into 
the road carrying Mr. Kim with it and overwhelming his pur¬ 
suers in its descent. For a moment there were cries and 
imprecations. A dozen arms and legs contended with loose soil, 
sod, and bushes, while their owners struggled half buried 
under the mass. When Mr. Kira came to his senses a pair of 
unsandaled feet were playing a tattoo upon his ribs while the 
owner's head and shouders were buried in the soil. Mr. Kim 
seized him by the legs and dragged him out and left him 
coughing and spitting while he turned his attention to other 
half buried knaves. Two of his assaillants had fared better 
and were sitting in the middle of the road stupid with the 
shock of their fall. Soon the four buried men were dragged 
out and luy upon the road coughing, gasping, with many a 
lugubrious groan. Their recovery was rapid and in a few 
minutes they were all on their feet following Mr. Kim out of 
the gully into the bright moonlight of the open road beyond. 
Excepting a brief word in reply to Mr. Kim’s question now 
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and then as to how they fared there was nothing said. The 
knaves seemed quite cowed by their efforts till they reached 
the open moor land and then their spirits returned and they 
engaged in low whispers just beyond Mr. Kim’s hearing, who 
recognized their sinister purpose and turned to confront them. 

"See here, stranger," said one of the men as he stepped 
In the front of his companions. “You may think we ought to 
be grateful for being pulled out of the heap of dirt, but we 
don’t like the way you did it You dragged us out by the feet, 
and that was an insult. Then, too, what business had you in 
rushing up the bank and sprawling around like a turtle and 
pulling the hill down upon us ? A hog could have done as 
well. We have lost our hats, sandals, pipes and nearly every¬ 
thing else. What do you mean by attacking us on the public 
highway? It has come to a great pass when peaceful citizens 
walking through the country must be attacked by such fiends 
aa you are. We won’t stand it! we won’t! I tell you we 
won’t!” and the man bristled with fury while hi9 companions 
gathered about Mr. Kim with faces of menace. It was an 
open piece of moor land and they surrounded him like so 
many wolves to pull down a stag, and the preacher understood 
his peril. At this juncture Mr. Kim threw back his head and 
laughed long and loud as though convulsed with wild un- 
controlable mirth. So sudden, so unexpected was this burst of 
seeming merriment that the men paused in their tracks and 
responded with foolish grins. Mr. Kim seemed to control 
himself with difficulty and after looking from face to face 
went off into another fit or laughter so hearty and impelling 
that the highwaymen joined him. He again struggled to con¬ 
trol himself and when after wiping his eyes a moment he 
abandoned himself to another convulsion of mirth it was hard 
to tell whether he or his companions were the most hilarious. 
He sat down on a low mound, and as if by common impulse 
they squatted about him, still grinning from the effects of their 
recent mirth. 

“That was a good joke,” said Mr. Kim, and seemed on 
the point of again losing himself in laughter, then checking 
himself said: 
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"Injure any one ? Listen. I will tell you a story. Years 
ago in my distant home, a tieer came into one of my neighbors' 
yards at night, while my neighbor waB sleeping on a mat in 
front of his door, and the tiger carried him off. The next day 
we found a few bones of our neighbor, and his widow wept 
over them, but I was angry, furious that the brute had dared 
to enter our town and bring us so much trouble, so the next 
day I took my spear and tracked the tiger to a ledge of rocks, 
like a coward he was. When he saw me coming, he crawled 
as far as he could under the ledge like a whipped dog. I call¬ 
ed to him and shouted defiance at him. I hurled a stone at his 
head. The aim was good ar.d brought the brute to the edge of 
the rocks lashing the ground with his tail, growling and 
furious. In a moment he had launched himself in the air and 
came like a thunderbolt of fury. My nerve was es cool as if 
I were spearinga rabbit. A white spot underneath gave me my 
aim, and the butt of the spear touched the ground. The angle 
of the spear was not perfect and it snapped in the middle, but 
the sharp point had done its work. It had entered the under¬ 
side, passed through, breaking the spine, and the brute rolled 
down the hill beyond me. I carried home a deep cut from 
the shoulder to the wrist and also the tiger’s skin. Now let 
me truly say that it was the only time that I ever planned 
mischief in the spirit of anger for any living thing.” 

While Mr. Kim was telling his tale those nearest him 
shrank away from his burly form. 

"The fact is." he continued, "I have another mission the 
opposite of Violence, and I am here to fill the lives of people 
who will hear me with something better than houses and 
lands." Mr. Kim launched forth with great energy with hia 
gospei story till one among them began to ask questions. It 
was a signal for impatience on the part of the man who had 
first been aggressive. At that moment Mr. Kim glanced up 
over the heads of his assailants and discovered the huge form 
of Bali calmly looking over the group of men in front of him. 
Simultaneously the group of knaves noticed him and sprang 
to their feet with an exclamation of surprise. The new comer 
ga2ed at the men about him as they came each and all obse- 
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quiously bowing at his feet. They were evidently greatly 
embarrassed and their confusion grow each moment aa Bali 
said nothing: but silently observed them. 

"We juat happened along," the leader said, "and we ran 
across him. We did'nt have time to tell you.” “You know,” 
one whined, “we have not had anything of late. You haven't 
given your consent, and yet we have to eat." 

Without replying, Bali pointed down in the direction the 
road led out across the moor land. “Yae ” said the spokes¬ 
man, and the six men shuffled off. Bali stood statue-like in 
the moonlight, his face turned upon his departing companions 
in crime, his whole attitude commanding, imperious. Mr. Kira 
gazed at him in astonishment. How huge he seemed in the 
moonlight! What astonishing power over men! Directly 
he turned sharply upon Mr. Kim and the latter rose to his 
feel 

“Didn't think you would do it,” said Bali. "I thought you 
would play a better part. What, you no better than the rest, 
play the part of a coward and run ? You play a trick of a 
buffoon to keep these dogs from your throat ? You who act¬ 
ed so bold a part with a mountain tiger?” and a sneer curled 
Bali's lip. "If the branches had not given way you would have 
carried your heavy carcase to a place of safety like any other 
coward. Ah! a piece of that moral sentiment inherited from 
our race : not a coward, eh ? just sentiment, one that ycur re¬ 
ligion promises to cure but has not yet cured it in the preacher. 
How many generations think you it will take to get this senti¬ 
ment rooted out f” 

"And you stood by and watched them attack me ?" asked 
the preacher quietly. "I infer that you saw them do it. Such 
consent on your part comports strangely with your attitude 
toward the miscreants just now. I don’t understand.” 

“Who has asked you to understand ?’’ Bali replied. 
"Stupidity and cowardice always go together. I am privileged 
to walk moonlight nights without question if l choose.” 

The two men stood a moment, their eyes on a level. The 
robber chief aggressive and threatening, and no chill of fear in 
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the heart of the preacher. In the quiet look the robber saw 
courage that matched hia own, and the irritation slipped from 
his voice as he said: 

“How is it ? you appear to fear, and yet you say you are 
not afraid ?" 

“Pear the tiger?" Mr. Kim replied slowly, "no, I fear him 
not. Fear men? There is not a man, woman or child that I 
don't fear, yes I fear them greatly." 

“You are mocking me,” said Bali sternly. 

“ ‘Whosoever shall cause one of these little ones to offend, 
it were better for him if a great millstone were hanged about 
his neck and he be ca3t in the sea. 1 You do not understand us 
because you do not know the spirit of the Master whom I 
serve. Fear men ? yeB, I fear greatly—but to die—no, I fear 
it not.” 

“Ordinarily 1 Bhould say you were a bit crazy. Judge I not 
rightly that your dreams have turned your balance ?" 

“Strange, i3’nt it," Mr, Kim replied, "that the man who 
agrees with you and speaks in terms with which you are fam¬ 
iliar is the sane man while the one who has another language 
is crazy. You have an abhorrence of cowardice, and it seems 
to be your religion, and it is hard for me to understand it. I 
have a love for men, which is a large part of my religion, and 
you do not understand it. For me to submit to violence is from 
your view cowardice, and for you to administer violence is 
bravery from your standpoint, but from mine it is cowardice. 
I once thought much as you do, but now I have learned that 
to suffer violence without returning a blow may be courage of 
a rugged type." 

"Of a truth,” replied Bali “I believe you are crazy.” 

Without replying Mr. Kim swung into the street in the 
direction taken by the robber band and Bali strode at his side. 

(To be Continued ). 
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THE BANK OF CHOSEN. 

Established by Special Charter, 1909. 

Capital (Subscribed) Yen 20,000,000 
Capital (Paid up) -- Yen 15,000,000 

GOVERNOR: 

8. MINORS Esq. 

DIRECTORS : 

T. MISHIMA. Esq., Y. KIMURA. Esq.. S. OHTA, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE, SEOUL. 

TELEPHONE Nog. 331, 332, 1260, 1261, 1262, 1613. 

B^AlSrOHES: 

KOREAN BRANCHES 

Chemulpo, Pyongyang, Wonsan. Taiku, Fusan, Chinnampo, 
Kunsan, Mokpo, Masan, Shinwiju, Hoilyong, Ranam. 

MANcmmrAN branches 

Anlung. Mukden, Dairen, Changchun, Kirin, Kaiyuan, 
Szupingcbieh, Harbin, Yingkow, Fuchiatien, Lungchingtsun 

CHINESE BRANCH 
Tsingtao 
HOME BRANCHEB 
Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe. 

Evtry diteriotlon of gtneral banking trd exrkang* biuritutaa tranractt<L 
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THE DAI-ICHI GINKO, LT’D. 

(Formerly The First National Bank of Japan.) 

ESTABLISHED 1873. 

HEAD OFFICE:— Tokyo. Y. SASAKI, President. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED. Yen 22,700,000 

CAPITAL. PAID UP . Yen 16,960,600 

RESERVE FUND. Yen 11,200,000 

DEPOSITS, OVER. Yen 188,000,000 

SEOUL BRANCH Honwachi Ni-chomb, Seoul. 

Deposit Accounts received either subject to cheque or on time. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Let¬ 
ters of Credit issued. Cable Tnmsfen effected. Every other description 
of Banking Business transacted. 

Agents for the Msoji Fire Insurance Cohpant. 

Telephone 

Noe. II, MI, and 2317. M. NISHIMURA, .Maciftger. 


THE 

BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 

During 1917 the alarming rise in prices will com¬ 
pel the Society to spend AN ADDITIONAL £30,000 

merely to produce Us editious, besides spending fur 

more money In every other department of its activi¬ 
ties. To meet this extra demand an EMERGENCY 
FUND has been opened and the Society appeals for 
prompt and generous help. 

Contributions may be sent to the Agent in Seoul 
or to the Secretaries, 

1*4 Queen Victoria (mi. 

LONDON. 
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Kim Soo Myen^ 

Directly opposite the EWBA BAKTANG 

Chong Dong, 

- SEOUL, KOREA -- 


We cany a large stock of the following! — 


Paints 

Oils 

Ala bastiiies 


Stains 

Varnishes 

Ruberoid 


Felt Mason’s supplies 

Building Materials, Etc., Etc. 


We do painting and plastering work at reasonable terms. 


KIM S00 MYENG, Proprietor. 

Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, Limited 


HEAD OFFICE-LONDON 


Asbbts Excsbd.£26,000,000. 

Annual Income Exceeds.£9,000,000. 


FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

ACCIDENTS (including SICKNESS), etc., etc. 

Full particulars an application to 

TOWNSEND & C0„ 

CHEMDLPO, 
Agents for Chew*. 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT 

in the Y. M. C. A. Industrial School 

AT SEOUL, KOREA, 

Cabinet Department we are making “period furniture” in 
the latest styles and patterns as shown in America today. 
Now is the time to get a new Adam Dining Set or a Chip¬ 
pendale Bed Room Suite. White enamel furniture with 
Korean hand-hammered brass trimmings is elegant. 

Wicker Department. You can get cozy furniture that will tit 
into any room of the house. You do not need to get the 
wicker furniture in suites it is very effective as odd pieces. 
Cretonne upholstery in the latest patterns can be furnished. 

Photo Department. Lantern slides and enlargements can be 
made from any of your favorite pictures. Do not wait 
till going home to get your collection together, you may 
not have time. 

w — 

Printing Department. We are doing fine booklets, commer¬ 
cial and personal stationery. The new' type that we are 
constantly getting is bringing our equipment up to an ef¬ 
ficient standard. 

Soap Department. We are making laundry- soap that will 
save your clothes and make the work easier and better. 
Try n har. We make it in white and yellow- varieties. 

Machine Department. We do oil kinds of repair work: ad¬ 
just typewriters, sharpen lawn mowers and surgical instru¬ 
ments. We build special machines as wood lathes, mortis¬ 
ing machines, punches, motor cycle luggage carriers, etc. 

Drawing Department. We make drawings and blue prints, 
and specifications for churches, schools, dormitories and 
homes, (jur charges are reasonable and we shall be glad 
to consult with any who are planning to build. 

Stock Department. We will be glad to serve as your agents 
in buying supplies, such as you may need in any special 
line, or can sell you goods from our regular stock. 

Inquires are solicited and estimates cheerfully furnished. 
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YOUNG CHANG DANG 

THE LARGEST WHOLESALE 
DRUG HOUSE IN KOREA 

WE IMPORT AND EXPORT ALL KINDS OF 
EASTERN DRUGS. HA VING SPLENDID 
CONNECTIONS THROUGHOUT THE FAR EAST 

OUR SPECIALITY 

"GINSENG” AND "YONG” (Deer’s Horns) 

FOR TONICS AND MEDICINES 

Ginseng has long been known in Eastern Coun¬ 
tries as a Tonic and Nourising Medicine, and is held 
in high honour by Orientals. It is said to give physi¬ 
cal strength, nourish the blood, and regulate the tem¬ 
perature of the body. 

Next to Ginseng, Yong is held in great repute, 
and is used as a Tonic and for most Weakness**. 

No. 33 1-chome, Nandaimondori, 

SEOUL. 

CHOI SUNG PIL, 

Proprietor and Manager. 

Telephone No. 23S3 
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J. H. MORRIS 

Solo Agent for Chosen 
Choncrinnir. Seoul, 
(‘hoeen 

Telephone Nu, 2069 


The Willys-Overland. 

Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. _ 

The Hend-e Mfg Co. Springfield, Mass., U.S A 

INDIAN MOTOCTTCiLES. 


J. H. MORRIS 

SOLE AGENT FOR CHOSEN 
BIG TWINS- LIGHT TWINS AND FEATHERWEIGHT MACHINES 
SIDECARS AND DELIVERY VANS. TIRE REPAIRS, 
VULCANIZING, ETC. STORAGE BATTERIES 
RECHARGED, COLUMBIA DRY BATTERIES 
IN STOCK.* AUTOMOBILE AND 
MOTORCYCLE REPAIRS 
OF ALL KINDS 
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